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PROLOGUE 


Veiled threats? 


I was standing in the courtyard garden of the V&A with a group of 
school girls. They were from a girls’ school in east London and had 
been taken there as part ofa local authority funded project. I had met 
the organiser, Sophia, through one of my research interviewees. She 
was a member of the Three Faiths Forum, an organisation set up in 
1997 to encourage friendship, goodwill and understanding between 
people of different faiths (Judaism, Christianity and Islam). The girls 
had done their morning’s activities, a worksheet that needed to be 
completed whilst looking at the exhibits, and were outside having 
their lunch. It was a beautiful sunny day and they were glad to be 
outside. As we sat on the grass, I chatted to one of the volunteers and 
around me the girls made the most of a day off school. Boisterous, 
although not rowdy by any means, they drew attention from other 
visitors to the museum, principally, I imagined, as all the girls were 
dressed in their school uniform of black jilbabs.' Suddenly, someone in 
the group suggested that they should all have their photo taken. The 
group assembled in makeshift lines. As the designated photographer 
shouted ‘cheese’, a number of the girls struck flamboyant cat walk 
poses. As various girls held their arms and legs akimbo and balanced 
precariously on the grass, brightly coloured trainers and jeans could 
be seen beneath, their scuffed Adidas bags slipping off their shoulders. 

The poses were perhaps unsurprising given that the school trip was 
part of a project called Faith and Fashion. As exuberant as the girls 
were, as much as they appeared to enjoy the day, and as passionate 
as the organisers were about the value of what they were doing, the 
question nonetheless remained. What could an event looking at Faith 
and Fashion possibly have to do with combating terrorism? 

In January 2008, Hazel Blears, Secretary of State for the Department 
for Communities and Local Government (DCLG) under the Labour 
administration, announced initiatives to empower Muslim women. She 
encouraged Local Authorities to use some of the £70m funding they 
had been given to ‘prevent violent extremism’ to ‘empower Muslim 
women’. The Preventing Violent Extremism or ‘Prevent’ agenda was 
a policy response to the London bombings of 2005 and the threat of 
‘home-grown’ Islamist terrorism. 
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In addition to these initiatives at the level of local government, a 
National Muslim Women’s Advisory Group (NMWAG) was established 
to advise central government. This advisory board comprised 19 
Muslim women from a wide spectrum of communities, professions 
and traditions and was, at least in principle, supposed to advise the 
government on issues affecting Muslim women. This number was 
subsequently extended to 25 after an open application process. 

NMWAG was specifically tasked with overseeing three work streams. 
The first was a role modelling project designed to raise the aspirations 
of Muslim girls. Its focus was to present Muslim women who had 
achieved success in atypical careers as role models. There were six 
regional road shows which were accompanied by the publication of 
a booklet featuring 12 successful women and a website was launched 
called Our Choices.’ Secondly, there was a project aimed at improving 
the religious understanding of Muslim women in society as part of a 
wider project on ‘Faith Capacity’ focused on ‘theological disclosure’ 
or ‘theological interpretation’. Thirdly, there was a campaign to 
increase the civic participation of Muslim women through training 
and mentoring which was linked to a Councillors’ Commission project 
to increase the number of black and minority ethnic (BME) women 
representatives more generally. 

The acronym EMW (‘Empowering Muslim Women’) will be used 
to refer to the broad policy initiative which includes the three work 
streams within NMWAG’s remit, as well as local authority projects 
funded through Prevent which were focused on Muslim women and 
girls. The EMW initiatives, in conjunction with parallel initiatives 
for youth under the remit of the Young Muslims Advisory Group 
(YMAG), were part of an agenda to ‘give the silent majority a stronger 
voice’ (Winnett 2008:1). 

These initiatives were introduced against a particular landscape of 
community cohesion policies and the broader securitisation agenda. In 
this context, the initiatives and associated policy narratives raise issues 
about how Muslims, and Muslim women specifically, are discursively 
produced at a particular historical juncture. On one level, this book 
examines the process by which social problems are made; the shared 
common sense understandings through which they are articulated. It 
explores how ‘the Muslim woman’ is socially constructed through an 
analysis of contemporary UK racialised and gendered policy discourses 
and narratives. It examines the emergence of ‘the Muslim woman’ 
through analysis of the policy agenda associated with the UK’s War 
on Terror. In addition, however, by using original empirical material, 
this book also looks at how Muslim women who were themselves 
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directly involved or affected by these initiatives navigated and negotiated 
these top-down policy narratives. It looks at the way in which these 
ideas were conformed to, resisted or disrupted by policy practitioners. 
Through in-depth study of a small scale initiative the book manages 
to capture a range of alternative perspectives regarding the way social 
policy works in practice. 

There is a great deal of both popular and policy fascination with 
‘the Muslim woman’ and there is extensive literature available for both 
public and academic consumption. In such a broad field it is important 
to specify what this book covers and perhaps more importantly what it 
is not about. Specifically, I want to define the research remit in terms of 
its historicity, what claims it seeks to make and which broader debates 
it contributes to. Firstly, this book is about the representation of ‘the 
Muslim woman’ within the context of a particular policy paradigm 
during a particular time period and in a particular place, the UK. 
This is at both the level of political representation and at the level of 
discursive representation. The specific focus is the EMW initiatives 
and the Prevent agenda. As the relationship between empowering 
Muslim women and combating terrorism is, however, never explained 
explicitly, the analysis needs to consider the wider policy landscape in 
order to make the narrative intelligible. This includes issues which are 
implicitly or explicitly associated with Muslim women, such as forced 
marriage, honour killings, and FGM. Although such conflations 
regularly dominate media discourses, these associations are explicitly 
made in both policy and political discourse which legitimise the more 
populist variants. 

This book is primarily about the UK, however, it cannot be denied 
that what happened in the UK following 7/7 was very much influenced 
by the repercussions of 9/11 more globally. As the next chapter shows, 
the global war on terror has instrumentalised feminism as justification 
for military interventions and this is reflected at the level of national 
policy, sometimes explicitly, sometimes more subtly. Although the focus 
of this book remains the UK, it necessarily acknowledges the impact 
of globalisation and transnationalism; what happens globally, influences 
and is influenced by what happens more locally. The analytical approach 
set out in the book therefore remains pertinent beyond the scope of 
the historical and geopolitical specificities of the topic. 

Chapter 1 sets out the wider policy landscape associated with the 
EMW initiatives and looks at the narratives which emerge in the policy 
documentation around the subject of empowering Muslim women to 
combat terrorism. 
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Chapter 2 is based primarily on documentary research and analyses 
the EMW initiatives and the wider Prevent agenda in the context of 
Huntington’s Clash of Civilisations thesis. Despite the rhetoric that the 
War on Terror was not a war against Islam, I show how the language 
of Prevent is imbued with the language of Huntington’s polemic; Islam 
as an ideology is blamed and the responsibility for preventing terrorism 
is collectivised to all Muslims. I describe how these discourses are 
gendered and argue that the intelligibility of the EMW initiatives relies 
on constructing a homogeneous ‘Muslim community’ as problematic, 
particularly vis a vis the perceived position of women in it. As the 
EMW projects cannot be evaluated in terms of success against their 
stated objectives of preventing violent extremism, instead I analyse 
what work these discourses do. 

Chapter 3 highlights the way particular local circumstances affect 
how policy initiatives are received and implemented and that, within 
these geographic variations, issues such as class, ethnicity and citizenship 
status are also important, intersecting with gender and religious identity. 
The chapter reflects on the importance of recognising diversity within 
diversity. In particular it compares policy delivery in local areas where 
Muslims constitute the only minority population (and are broadly from 
one ethnic or social class background) with policy delivery in areas 
where the Muslim population constitutes a more diverse category (in 
terms of ethnic origin, citizenship status and class, for example), and 
where they are not the only minority ethnic group in a local area. It will 
suggest that the Prevent agenda is problematic in both because religious 
identity is privileged at the expense of other axes of identity. As such it 
removes opportunities for solidarity with other disadvantaged groups. 

Chapter 4 examines the success of one of the objectives of EMW 
which was to ‘give the silent majority a stronger voice’. Firstly, 
it questions the idea that Muslim women were absent from the 
political arena and needed the state’s intervention in the form of such 
initiatives to be empowered. It explores interviewees’ understandings 
of Muslim women’s alleged silence in relation to those suggested by 
policy discourse, considering the ways in which the state’s attempt 
to ‘give voice’ worked in practice. It is focused on the establishment 
of NMWAG and the way in which NMWAG operated in practice. I 
argue that the operation of such initiatives worked instead to constrain 
Muslim women’s voices, restricting ‘voice’ to a narrow range of 
speakers, speaking about a narrow range of issues. 

Chapters 5 and 6 address the way in which respondents conceptualised 
‘empowerment in relation to Muslim women. Empowerment is 
simultaneously both individualised and collectivised. Chapter 5 
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illustrates how empowerment, as envisaged in the context of the role 
models road show, is seen as part of an individualistic, aspirational, 
neoliberal project in which education and employment combine 
to provide access to consumer citizenship. It introduces the idea of 
‘cultural barriers’ to individualised empowerment and illustrates how 
the discourse of empowerment rests heavily on the trope of mothering. 

Chapter 6 develops the theme of collective ‘cultural barriers’. It 
analyses research participants’ views regarding Islam as both a source of 
disadvantage, as well as a potential source of empowerment. It focuses 
on the theological interpretation work stream of the EMW initiatives, 
examining how it worked in practice. Muslim women’s empowerment 
acts as a proxy for integrating what is assumed to be a culturally 
homogeneous yet inassimilable community. The chapter discusses the 
consequences of this privileging of religion to the exclusion of other 
salient factors, focusing on experiences of religious discrimination 
and the impact of such privileging on solidarity with other BME 
women’s organisations. What might be considered collective but 
‘secular’ forms of oppression, arising from different class positions, are 
instead considered as individual challenges which need to be overcome. 
In this way, important structural inequalities which are not based on 
religion which impact on (some) Muslim women’s lives are written 
out of the analysis. 

The conclusion draws together the research findings and analyses 
them in the context of the themes raised in Chapter 1. No sociological 
research is carried out in a vacuum and this research is historically 
located. Any decisions about establishing a cut-off point for my research 
were taken out of my hands. In early 2010 there was a Select Committee 
enquiry into the whole Prevent agenda which was very critical of it. 
As the second year of my PhD (and my interviews) drew to a close 
there was also a General Election and New Labour was replaced by 
a coalition of the Conservatives and the Liberal Democrats. At that 
point it was not clear what the new government proposed, although a 
review had been planned. In the epilogue I explore some of the most 
pertinent developments which have taken place since 2010. 

Overall, the book argues that policy focused on ‘Muslim women’ 
collates together all women who are Muslim, a disparate and multiply- 
differentiated group and de facto attributes any problematic issues to 
religious affiliation. According to the last census there are 2.7 million 
Muslims in the UK. This includes a range of women from various 
ethnicities and different religious traditions and sects as well as converts 
or ‘reverts’. Diversity at this level is explicitly recognised. Equally, if 
not more importantly, this figure includes Muslim women based in 
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different parts of UK, from varying socio-economic backgrounds and 
with different citizenship statuses. These variations are, however, not 
explicitly recognised. What emerges in the EMW discourse is that 
Muslim women are discursively produced within the wider policy 
landscape as in need of empowerment as victims of oppression. At 
the same time (some) Muslim women emerge as potential agents of 
change. Whilst clearly there are women who are both Muslim and 
marginalised, these efforts to engage them do so solely in relation to 
them as Muslim women via advocates who may or may not adequately 
represent them. Consequently, other aspects of their multidimensional 
identities, on both subjective and structural levels (Brah 1992; 1996), 
are ignored. The idea of empowering ‘Muslim women’ presents Muslim 
women’s lives as removed from class, ethnicity, region, age, sexuality 
and race. This research project is therefore arguably a ‘historically 
rooted and forward looking consideration of intersectionality’ (Brah 
and Phoenix 2004:83). As well as perpetuating anti-Muslim racist 
stereotypes, such policy discourses, focused on religious affiliation 
alone, also obscure continuities with earlier racisms, as well as other 
axes of social division in society, such as class and regional inequalities 
which also affect non-Muslims. This engagement, which is restrictive 
and externally prescribed, and the underlying discourses represent a 
form of colonisation which ‘implies a structural domination and a 
suppression — often violent- of the heterogeneity of the subject(s) in 
question’ (Mohanty 2003:18). 


Notes 

' Full length outer garments often covering head and hands. 

? Available at www.ourchoices.org.uk and featuring 12 role models from non- 
traditional careers (including a scientist, a civil engineer and the first Muslim 


woman to play rugby for England). 
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ONE 


‘Muslim women: 
your country needs you!’ 
Gendering the UK’s ‘War on Terror’ 


On one level, initiatives designed to ‘empower’ Muslim women are 
difficult to criticise. They are nonetheless also deeply problematic 
when framed in the context of the UK’s counterterrorism agenda. 
This is not because the presence of marginalised Muslim women in 
the UK who may be in need of empowerment is under question 
(although equally, that is not to suggest that all Muslim women are 
marginalised or in need of empowerment). Nor is there any doubt that 
the UK is subject to Islamist terrorist threats. The issue is, however, 
one of understanding the relationship between the two: how is the 
empowerment of Muslim women causally related, or even connected, 
to preventing violent extremism? 

This book analyses the narratives around the relationship between 
‘violent extremism’ and Muslim women’s empowerment. It is based 
on research which analysed relevant policy documents, including 
parliamentary debates and political speeches, exploring ‘a group of 
statements which provide a language for talking about a particular topic 
at a particular historical moment’ (Hall 1997: 44); in this case, ‘Muslim 
women in the UK in a post 7/7 context. Furthermore, “in consequence 
of being so classified, individual women and their experiences of 
themselves are changed by being so classified’ (Hacking 1999: 11). 
Consequently, the research also entailed interviews with policy actors, 
predominantly Muslim women, involved in these initiatives at a range 
of different levels of the policy chain. Documents analysed date from 
between 2005 and 2010; interviews were conducted between January 
2009 and July 2010. The objectives of the research were twofold; to 
deconstruct the idea of the Muslim woman which emerges in the 
policy discourse through analysing the policy narratives and to explore 
the way Muslim women engaged with the narratives themselves. 
This deconstruction contributes to a process of ‘disalienation’, that is, 
‘the unmaking of racialized bodies and their restoration to properly 
human modes of being in the world’ (Fanon cited in Gilroy 2004: 45). 
Further, as Errol Lawrence argues, the relationship between such <... 
common-sense notions, like common-sense ideologies generally, are 
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not just carried round in people’s heads. They are embedded within 
actual material practices’ (Lawrence 1982: 76). One of the themes that 
this book looks at therefore is the impact that Prevent funding has had 
on Muslim women’s organisations and their relationship with other 
black and minority ethnic (BME) women’s groups. 

The following section sets out the key themes that foreground the 
discursive production of ‘the Muslim woman’ in relation to the policy 
landscape of the War on Terror, both globally and nationally, including 
debates on the relationship between multiculturalism and multi-faithism 
and feminism; as well as historical and parallel global perspectives on 
Muslim women. 


Prevent 


The 2005 London bombings prompted a broad range of policy 
responses from the New Labour government. One of these was the 
Preventing Violent Extremism agenda (or ‘Prevent’). Prevent itself was 
part of the Home Office’s counter-terrorism strategy which consisted 
of the ‘Four Ps’: Pursue (to stop terrorist attacks), Prevent (to stop 
people from becoming terrorists or supporting violent extremism), 
Protect (to strengthen our protection against terror attack) and Prepare 
(where an attack cannot be stopped, to mitigate its impact). 

The Prevent Strategy itself consisted of five key strands which were 
as follows: Challenging the violent extremist ideology and supporting 
mainstream voices; Disrupting those who promote violent extremism 
and supporting the institutions where they are active; Supporting 
individuals who are being targeted and recruited to the cause of 
violent extremism; Increasing the resilience of communities to violent 
extremism; and Addressing the grievances that ideologues are exploiting. 
By the time the Empowering Muslim Women (EMW) initiatives were 
launched, the Prevent agenda was already being criticised on a variety of 
levels: for demonising the Muslim population as a whole, in particular 
through creating and perpetuating anti-Muslim racist stereotypes; for 
securitising the race equality agenda and for inadvertently supporting 
extremist groups. 

Local Authorities and the police were granted funding to work with 
local communities in order ‘to build resilience’ against extremism (HM 
Government 2008: 13); one of the things they were encouraged to do 
was to give ‘the silent majority a stronger voice in their communities’. 
Both women and young people were seen as part of the ‘silent majority’ 
and two working groups were set up focused on them. There was, 
however, a clear overlap since a key initiative directed at ‘Muslim 
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women’ was in fact directed at Muslim girls, highlighting the fact that 
often when we refer to ‘youth’ it is a gender neutral way of referring 
to boys and young men rather than young people of both sexes. The 
Prevent agenda (and the counterterrorism agenda more generally) is 
undoubtedly gendered in that it was, albeit implicitly, predominantly 
focused on young men, yet there was very little explicit discussion in 
the policy arena regarding this. 

The Prevent agenda, as part of a wider counter terrorism strategy, 
forms part of the UK’s ‘War on Terror’. It emphasised the battle for 
‘hearts and minds’ and addressed (non-violent) extremism in individuals 
before they could become radicalised and drawn into committing acts 
of terrorism. As Kundnani (2014) argues, however, the relationship 
between extremism, radicalisation and the propensity to commit acts 
of terrorism is by no means clear (see Chapter 2). Khan describes 
how ‘the transnationalised governmentality of the “war on terror” has 
become inflected within the discursive vocabulary of racism’ (2006: 
184). This racism is both gendered and sexualised (Bhattacharyya 2008; 
Razack 2008). In consequence, mainstream liberal feminism has found 
a strange bedfellow in neoliberal imperialist projects throughout the 
Muslim world.' Feminism has been instrumentalised such that “Western 
sexual freedoms are strategically deployed in order to support notions 
of civilisation and superiority’ (McRobbie 2009: 1). In this book I am 
specifically interested in how feminism, or at least a particular variety 
of feminism, may be implicated in the process of racialising Muslims 
in the UK. More importantly, this faux feminism ‘displaces possible 
solidarities, with a reinstated hierarchy of civilisation and modernity’ 
(McRobbie 2009: 27). 


Community cohesion 


Prior to Prevent, the UK’s race equality agenda was dominated by 
the community cohesion policy paradigm. Multiculturalism had been 
strongly critiqued for allegedly leading to communities living ‘parallel 
lives’ (Cantle 2001) and a society ‘sleep-walking into segregation’ 
(Trevor Phillips, Chair of CRE 2005). Even the ‘progressive’ left had 
pronounced the death of multiculturalism in its infamous edition of 
Prospect magazine (2009). As a result, since the urban disturbances 
in the north of England in 2001, policies focused on ‘community 
cohesion’ emerged as the dominant paradigm of ‘race relations’ 
governmental policy and practice (Solomos 2003; Kundnani 2002a). 
Although on one level talking about ‘communities’ enables language 
to be deracialised (Worley 2005), in practice, however, it often refers 
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to talking exclusively about Muslim communities’ and, particularly 
following the 7/7 bombings in 2005, is imbricated with the desire to 
manage the risk of terrorism rather than any explicit desire to address 
racial inequality (McGhee 2005). More generally, as Fortier has argued, 
the cohesion agenda ‘fails to recognise any claims to difference...as 
political...in terms of the relational, material, symbolic and cultural 
variations and power relations that position people and groups 
differentially in terms of access to, and uses of, resources’ (Fortier 2010: 
27). As discussed in this book this is a fundamental omission, further 
exacerbated since 2008 by the politics of austerity which foreground the 
more specific community or counterterrorist focused policy initiatives. 

As Jones argues, analysing the community cohesion agenda highlights 
‘the importance of shifting and unstable meanings in policy, and the 
complicated nuanced meanings that circulate at different areas of putting 
policy into practice in different places (2013: 1). This is equally relevant 
in the case of Prevent. Embedded within it are various underlying 
suppositions which may or may not be true. Nonetheless, despite this 
slipperiness and the possibilities of more nuanced negotiation in terms 
of practice, at the level of top down policy discourses, the Prevent 
agenda and community cohesion policy are inherently contradictory 
(Husband and Alam 2011). On the one hand, community cohesion 
is a policy imperative whose raison d’étre is to overcome the alleged 
boundaries purported to exist between different “communities’, that 
is, to make sure everyone gets along’. On the other hand, the Prevent 
strategy is ostensibly focused on communities deemed to be at risk 
of extremism, that is, an imagined Muslim community. Both agendas 
are, however, framed by broader questions about multiculturalism. As 
a concept or policy ideal ‘multiculturalism’, despite the fluidity in its 
definition, has been called into question at a variety of levels. First it 
has been accused of undermining national unity; second it has been 
suggested that it has been superseded by ‘multifaithism’; and thirdly 
multiculturalism has been deemed to be incompatible with feminism. 


The death of multiculturalism... 


...and Britishness 


The 7/7 London bombings and concerns about ‘home-grown’ 
terrorism were widely framed in terms of the presence of ethnic and 
religious diversity. As a result, they stimulated debates about Britishness 
and in the immediate aftermath in particular there were (and continue 
to be) increasing government appeals to foster ‘Britishness’ to counter 
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future terrorist acts and there was a resurgence in the idea of nationalism 
as a cohesive force (Brown 2006). Within this new nationalism different 
‘others’ are constructed thus allowing Britishness to be negatively 
defined by focusing on what (or who) needs to be integrated or 
assimilated. This imagining of a national community (Anderson 2006) 
or nation building project is gendered (Anthias and Davis 1992). Scharff 
(2011) for example shows how gender constructions of white British 
(and German) women are formed in opposition to “disempowered’ 
Muslim women. (Chapter 2 explores this in more detail through 
documentary analysis). 

EMW policy initiatives therefore form part of a broader imperative 
to define national (and European) borders against a background of 
racism and post-colonial guilt, rather than ‘women’s liberation’ per 
se. In addition, given that culture is perceived to be located within 
the private and domestic arenas of home and family (Worley 2005), 
women are perceived as being primarily responsible for cultural 
reproduction. The book seeks to analyse how, in the contemporary 
geopolitical climate, the idea of ‘the Muslim woman’ is used as a marker 
of difference between ‘the West and the rest’, signifying the inherent 
incompatibility of Muslim ‘culture’ with Britishness. 


...and the rise of multifaithism 


The demise of multiculturalism is also viewed in terms of a process 
of ‘de-secularisation’; it has been suggested that we are moving from 
multiculturalism to multifaithism? and that civil society is becoming 
increasingly de-secularised (Patel 2008; Yuval-Davis 2009; Dhaliwal 
and Yuval-Davis 2014). Patel (2008) has argued that the entrenchment 
of faith communities represents a particular threat for women and I 
discuss this in more depth below. These issues are also examined in 
more depth in Chapter 6. Such developments, frequently associated 
with the Rushdie affair, have often been characterised as a ‘shift away 
from demands for equality on the basis of race/ethnicity to demands for 
special treatment on the basis of religion’ (Macey 2010: 39) (author’s 
emphasis). This was specifically with reference to demands about 
extending blasphemy laws to accommodate non Church of England 
religions. 

This move towards de-secularisation is frequently presented as 
relatively recent. Furbey et al (2006), for example, suggest that formal 
recognition of faith communities and their organisations in public 
policy was first reflected in the Inner Cities Religious Council ICRC), 
established in 1992. This, however, ignores the long history of links 
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between the state and church in the UK and the normative position 
of the Church of England. The presumption that Britain is ‘secular’ 
is brought into question by the fact that religion has an ‘established’ 
position in the structure of the state (Modood 1997); many of the 
normative ideas about the British nation have religious underpinnings 
for example, the fact that the monarch is both the head of state and 
the head of the Church of England, the existence of voluntary aided 
(Church funded) schools, and Christian acts of worship in schools. One 
consequence of this ‘Anglican privilege’ may be that there is no system 
of formally recognising that ‘other faiths’ exist (McLoughlin and Cesari 
2005). Requests for accommodation by members of minority religions 
might therefore represent a desire for ‘equality’ rather than ‘special 
privileges’.® Furthermore there are a variety of interpretations of what 
constitutes ‘secularism’; the alternative to religious fundamentalism is 
not necessarily fundamentalism of the secular sort (AI-Ali 2014). 

Despite this suggestion that religion is superseding (ethnic) ‘culture’, 
it is worth noting that many Muslim (and other religious) ‘communities’ 
continue to be organised around ethnicity. There are of course sectarian 
divergences within the Muslim population, between Sunnis, Shias, 
Ismailis and Sufis, for example, and mosques follow these distinctions. 
In addition, although there are mosques which serve very diverse ethnic 
minority communities, historically in the UK they have largely been 
established by particular ethnicities in specific geographic locations. 
For example, there are 10 or more different mosques in Southwark 
alone organised by ethnicity — Somali, Nigerian and Ivorian, as well 
as the longer established Turkish, Pakistani and Bangladeshi mosques. 
This suggests that the separation between ‘faith’ and ‘culture’ (based 
on common sense understandings of these terms) is rather more 
complex. If religion has supplanted ‘culture’ then why are mosques 
organised like this? Arguably, language, the geographical concentration 
of those with a shared ethnic heritage often as a result of particular 
migratory trajectories, and access to resources, seem equally, if not 
more, influential. The increasingly diversified composition of the UK’s 
‘Muslim community’ and how this needs to be taken into account is 
discussed in greater detail in Chapter 3. 


The problem with multiculturalism...and feminism 


Within feminist political theory there has been much theoretical 
debate about the compatibility or otherwise of multiculturalism and 
feminism. In her polemic article Is Multiculturalism bad for Women? 
Okin (1999) argues that the two are fundamentally opposed and that 
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granting “group rights’ fosters cultural relativism. Okin’s work uses a 
range of examples predominantly from France, yet the rationale for 
her position applies in the UK and is best exemplified by the work 
of Beckett and Macey (2001) and Macey (2009) who argue that 
some cultural and religious ‘traditions’ are in direct conflict with the 
struggle for justice and equality. Their presentation of domestic and 
homophobic violence as a ‘cultural practice’ which is particular to 
Muslims is problematic since describing them as such implies that they 
‘are normal and widely endorsed behaviours in minority communities’ 
(Dustin and Phillips 2008: 419).” Quite clearly, however, occurrence 
does not mean endorsement. 

Both Okin (1999) and Macey (2010) can be criticised for the 
problematic way in which they characterise multiculturalism and the 
way in which minority women might suffer in that context. The 
emphasis on inter group differences at the expense of intra group 
differences is problematic (Sassen 1999). Other women’s lives are seen 
primarily in relation to their belonging to minority communities 
and ‘culture’ is invoked for anything that happens to Third world or 
immigrant women (Mohanty 2003). The asymmetrical ascription of 
culture assumes that ‘other’ cultures are regarded as frozen static entities 
(Narayan 1997 cited in Volpp 2001: 1190).* In this sense women are 
only seen as subject to patriarchy from within their communities 
rather than subject to gender discrimination more widely and racism, 
anti-Muslim or otherwise. 

As Meetoo and Mirza have suggested, however, ‘within the discourse 
of multiculturalism, women “fall between the cracks”, arguing that 
‘race’ and ethnicity are prioritised as gender differences and inequalities 
are rendered invisible (2007: 197).° The debate about ‘multiculturalism 
vs feminism’ creates a false dichotomy in which we are asked to choose 
between prioritising either gender or ‘race’ equality. This is not in fact 
a choice at all since it presupposes that all black people are men and 
that all women are white, that is, that neither racism nor patriarchy 
are issues which affect black women. In spite of the extensive work 
that has been done by black and postcolonial feminists to highlight this 
thorny issue (both in terms of the academy and activism), mainstream 
understandings continue to position the two separately. As Anne 
Phillips has argued, ‘multiculturalism can be made compatible with the 
pursuit of gender equality and women’s rights so long as it dispenses 
with an essentialist understanding of culture’ (2007: 9). One way to 
dispense with such essentialism is to write against culture (Abu-Lughod 
2013), that is to emphasise the wider geopolitical and socio historical 
contexts within which such phenomena occur. 
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Something old, something new: colonial antecedents 


In talking about how ‘the Muslim woman?’ is discursively produced 
at a particular historical moment, it is important to attend to the 
continuities and discontinuities with both earlier and concurrent 
gendered racisms. It ‘is necessary to analyse the social processes through 
which gender differences have been constructed and reproduced against 
the background of colonialism and imperialism’ (Brah 1992: 68). 
The way in which the Muslim community is constructed in policy 
narratives draws on Orientalist ideas, in which communities are fixed 
in a timeless present (Childs and Williams 1997) and where members 
are constructed as childlike, requiring guidance from their Western 
superiors (Fanon 1968; Nandy 1988). In the context of the Prevent 
agenda, the ‘Muslim community’ as a whole is infantilised and Muslim 
women are infantilised even further (Brown 2011). 

Historically (and specifically in the British context), South Asian 
women have played a key role in the production of difference 
between the West and the Rest (Hall 1992; Puwar and Raghuram 
2003; McLintock 1995). Furthermore, the language of feminism 
and the ‘liberation of women’ has been used by colonialists to define 
a boundary between the liberated West and the barbaric East and 
it can be argued that melodrama marks the place of South Asian 
women in popular, official and academic discourses (Puwar 2003). 
Colonial justifications for social policy interventions included bringing 
universalist Enlightenment values to the ‘dark continents’, and there 
are clear parallels with contemporary humanitarian interventions 
(Chandler 2002), as well as in domestic policy discourses. As Spivak 
(1988: 297) has articulated, there is a long tradition of ‘white men 
saving brown women from brown men’ and comparisons can be 
drawn with social interventions in relation to South Asian women." 
Spivak’s oft-quoted phrase could be extended to include ‘white women’ 
alongside white men; there is a growing body of literature on the role of 
discourse and gender in the colonial era and the impact of colonialism 
on the development of first wave feminism (Sangari and Vaid 1989; 
Jayawardena 1995; Levine 2004; Powell and Lambert-Hurley 2005; 
Midgley 2007)." 

In more recent history, the theme of the Asian woman disadvantaging 
her children has characterised how Asian women in post-war Britain 
have been perceived. Pratibha Parmar writes, for example, how Asian 
women are problematically conceptualised as: 
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.. non-working wives and mothers, whose problems are 
that they do not speak English, hardly ever leave the house, 
and find British norms and values ever more threatening 
as their children become more ‘integrated’ into the new 
surroundings. Their lives are limited to the kitchen, 
the children and the religious rituals, and they are both 
emotionally and economically dependent upon their 
husbands. (1982: 250) 


This passage remains salient, over thirty years on, particularly if the 


term ‘Asian’ is replaced with ‘Muslim’. " 


Islam and Feminism 


Even within the category South Asian, Muslim women are positioned 
as being in particular need of empowerment. The role of religious 
fundamentalism in supporting patriarchy in a number of religious 
communities has been documented (Sahgal and Yuval-Davis 1992; 
WLUML 2001; Dhaliwal & Yuval-Davis 2014). There is, however, a 
particularly prevalent discourse about Islam and gender equality more 
generally (Razak 2007; Fernandez 2009; Kumar 2012). As Abu-Lugod 
argues, ‘gendered orientalism has taken on a new life and new forms 
in our feminist twenty-first century’ (2013: 202). This discourse is 
widely established in the broadsheet liberal media (Toynbee 2001; Hari 
2008; Burchill 2010). As Afshar writes, ‘feminism...is hailed as the 
ultimate weapon of the British middle class hegemony and is at its most 
pernicious where Muslim women are concerned’ (1994: 145). There is 
also a large body of popular literature, which Donohoue Clyne (2002) 
calls ‘airport fiction’, on the themes of oppressed Muslim women and 
generalised Muslim misogyny (in Muslim countries) that has allowed 
much vitriol to be cast on Islam from ‘within’ (Darwish 2006; Hirsi 
Ali 2006; 2007; 2010) and ‘without’ (Fallaci 2002). 

The theme of empowering Muslim women to combat terrorism 
therefore resonates because of prevalent discourses around the 
insurmountable incompatibility of Islam and feminism and the 
incompatibility of feminism and multiculturalism. This idea of 
empowerment is seductive, feeding into common-sense understandings 
since it additionally builds on the racist stereotypes of South Asian 
women in the British postcolonial context. As such, the EMW 
initiatives and wider initiatives are conducted in a fairly narrow 
framework of empowerment ‘within the community’ rather than in 
the context of society at large. 
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Empowerment 


Despite being a ‘buzzword’, the term ‘empowerment’ lacks explicit 
and conclusive definitions (Ette 2007). Feminist perspectives on 
empowerment, while not homogeneous, include more layered 
and multi-dimensional approaches that depart from perceiving 
empowerment as part of a liberal atomistic privatized form of 
citizenship (Honig 1999) which is inseparable from individualism 
and consumerism (Rowlands 1997). Instead, feminist interpretations 
emphasise collective empowerment, or ‘power-with’ (Rowlands 1995) 
and psychological forms of empowerment, or ‘power-from-within’ 
(Stacki and Monkman 2003), and are more concerned with the social 
context of power. Empowerment requires the challenging of patriarchal 
power relations that result in women having less control over material 
assets and intellectual resources (Batliwala 1994). 

Empowerment is not therefore a process that can be “done to or for 
women’ (Afshar 1997: 4); it must emerge from women themselves. 
Although ostensibly the EMW initiatives were overseen by Muslim 
women, ‘empowerment’ is only sought in so far as it relates to the 
Prevent agenda. There were parallel initiatives about increasing the 
number of Muslim (and other BME) women councillors. Even these 
approaches, though, continue to position ‘Other’ women almost 
exclusively within the framework of ‘community’ politics; they appear 
to be motivated more by a desire to change who is seen to represent 
‘the Muslim community’ rather than Muslim women being seen as 
credible representatives of wider non-Muslim political constituencies. 
In this sense, these initiatives conform to the very multicultural policy 
paradigm New Labour purported to want to move away from. Muslim 
women are engaged with as women in Muslim communities rather than 
as Muslims living in a particular borough, city, the UK, or as women 
in a patriarchal society (not just community) or as insecure citizens in 
a world with ever increasingly policed borders. 

Feminism in the context of the EMW initiatives therefore emerges 
as part of a civilisationist discourse in which it is positioned as part 
of a modernising mission. This perspective claims ownership of and 
responsibility for feminism as a Western value, thus ignoring a whole 
history of black feminist critiques of white Western feminism and also 
the existence of ‘native feminisms’. As a feminist I am concerned at 
the way in which feminism, albeit a liberal individualistic variant of 
it, has been appropriated to this end. 
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(Mis)representing Muslim Women 


Reflection on how social phenomena get defined as 
problems in need of explanation in the first place quickly 
reveals that there is no such thing as a problem without 
a person (or groups of them) who have this problem: a 
problem is always a problem for someone or other (Harding 
1987: 6) 


The visibility of Muslims in both academia and the policy arena 
is unequivocal if highly problematic. The relatively recent focus 
on ‘Muslims’ as a category in sociological research reflects political 
developments both nationally and globally. As Alexander has argued, 
‘[t]he conceptual mapping of “the Muslim menace” which links suicide 
bombers with extremist Muslim clerics and recent “riots”, articulates 
a very specific imagination of “the Muslim community” in Britain — 
one which is marked by both gendered and generational difference’ 
(2003: 3, cited in McGhee 2005). 

Back et al refer to the ‘penumbral regions that link mainstream social 
science to social policy design, think tanks and journalism’ (2009: 2) 
and there is unquestionably an iterative relationship between policy and 
research. Research informs policy but equally, policy steers research, 
particularly since it is often accompanied by funding. In the case of 
research on Muslims, the current political climate, both nationally and 
globally, means that there is much governmental interest in funding 
research around radicalisation and counter terrorism. To give a sense 
of the volume of literature dedicated to the radicalisation thesis, 
according to Kundnani, by 2010 one hundred articles per year were 
being published in peer reviewed journals (2014: 119). Unsurprisingly 
therefore there remains ‘widespread popular fascination with Muslim 
masculinity’ (Archer 2003: 1) in academia since it is men who are 
considered to be most susceptible to radicalisation, although this too 
is changing as I will discuss in the epilogue. This mirrors broader 
policy concerns about Muslim masculinity specifically (as opposed to 
masculinity more generally) folowing the 2001 urban disturbances 
and 7/7 bombings (Lewis 2007; Choudhury 2007). Muslim male 
youth emerge as contemporary folk devils (Salgado-Pottier 2008). By 
contrast Muslim women are presented rather differently. There is a 
greater focus on education and employment (as though Muslim boys 
do not experience any ethnic penalty in education or more importantly 
at the point of entry into the labour market). Women’s relationship to 
religion also features prominently and religion is dichotomously, or 
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even simultaneously imagined as either empowerment or oppression 
(Afshar et al 2005; Ameli and Merali 2006; Werbner 2007). Religion 
as a form of social capital can be used differently by young British 
Muslim men and women (Ramji 2007) and for some Muslim women 
the formation of an articulated ‘Islamic’ identity in the public and 
private spheres enables them to negotiate and acquire rights in new 
and transformative ways (Dwyer 1999a; Brown 2006b). 

Against this background in both academic and policy domains I 
experienced ethical concerns regarding undertaking research in this 
field and personally contributing to reinscribing ‘new racist ideologies 
of essential cultural difference’ (Alexander 1996: 13-14) in the 
production of anti-Muslim rhetoric. Undertaking this research, both 
in terms of the topic itself and the manner in which it was conducted, 
was therefore ‘an expressly political project aimed at creating knowledge 
about the social relations and practices of domination, white supremacy, 
and exploitation for the purposes of challenging and changing these 
systems’ (Hughes 2005: 205). The book scrutinises these social relations 
empirically and in so doing constitutes feminist research since it offers 
*...alternative origins of problematics, explanatory hypotheses and 
evidence, alternative purposes of enquiry, and a new prescription for 
the appropriate relationship between the inquirer and his/her subject 
of inquiry’ (Harding 1987: vii). 

As Jones argues, the unstable meanings within policy ‘[create] 
space to engage with larger themes including the nature of society, 
identity, equality, migration and belonging’ (2013: 1). This is why 
the study looks both at documentary and interview material as a 
way of understanding the dynamics of discursive racial formations 
of ‘the Muslim woman’ in the narratives and practice of policy. As 
Deborah Cameron argues, “...names are a culture’s way of fixing what 
will actually count as reality in a universe of overwhelming, chaotic 
sensations, all pregnant with a multitude of possible meanings’ (2001: 
12). Discourse therefore represents a site of struggle where forces of 
social (re)production and contestation are played out (Lazar 2005). 
Otherwise ‘...to detach language from its historical, cultural, and 
social roots, to think of it as outside individual and societal control, is 
a certain route to political quietism — a sense that nothing can really 
be changed’ (Cameron 2001: 19). To demonstrate how women are 
represented and constructed in and by language is therefore a political 
act (Zalewski 2000). 

It would be difficult to deny the systematic (mis)representation of 
Muslims and Islam in the press (Said 1997; Richardson 2004; Poole and 
Richardson 2006). I chose, however, to focus attention on discourse in 
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the political arena because of the ways in which political or elite racism 
validates or legitimates ‘popular’ racism. While arguably the media is 
more pervasive, it is not, however, necessarily the more influential of 
the two; political discourse derives considerable power from both its 
scope and legitimacy and is a key constituent of elite racism (van Tijk 
2008). Moreover, there is clearly a relationship between the state and 
the media and the two doubtlessly interact; it is certainly true that 
many people’s understanding of political discourse is negotiated via 
the media. Within the media, however, politicians have preferential 
access relative to the public more widely. Not only is what politicians 
say widely reported on, politicians themselves occasionally take on the 
role of columnists, both in the broadsheets and the tabloids (Brown 
2004; 2009; Blair 2007; Blunkett 2009; Cable 2010). In addition, as 
the Leveson enquiry illustrated, the relationship between politicians 
and the media is far from innocent, and as Butler argues, in the post 
9/11 climate there has been a growing acceptance of censorship in the 
press: while the media ‘report the “voice” of the government for us... 
[their]...proximity to that voice rests on an alliance or identification 
with that voice’ (2004: 1). 

More fundamentally, government policy establishes a framework 
within which individuals and ‘communities’ operate in terms of 
political engagement; it therefore produces them as subjects of social 
policy. Rather than simplistically compare the language of political 
discourse with that used in ‘everyday life’, this book looks at how 
discourse constitutes everyday practice. It builds on the idea that ‘the 
relationship between discourse and the social is a dialectical one, in 
which discourse constitutes, and is constituted by, social situations, 
institutions and structures’ (Howarth and Stavrakakis 2000: 11). “It is not 
simply the documents and official definitions of community cohesion 
that are important in understanding how community cohesion works; 
it is also the way these documents are understood, interpreted and 
reacted against’ (Jones 2013: 5). 

This project is therefore not about language alone. It is about the 
way that policy operates and is practiced and has real effects and 
consequences. As demonstrated in the following chapters, changes in 
policy language are not a question of mere semantics; such changes 
influence and affect how people can access resources. This analysis 
draws attention to the role of government in creating, perpetuating and 
reifying particular racial categorisations. It is not a policy evaluation 
in the sense of measuring outcomes, principally because there are no 
‘outcomes’, at least none that are easily quantifiable. Instead, I analyse 
how the policy works at a symbolic level. 
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My intervention into this arena was an effort to analyse how this 
‘Muslim menace’ has been constructed at the level of policy discourse 
and specifically how it is gendered. I also wanted to look at the 
experiences of Muslim women involved in this policy area and explore 
the problems associated with the privileging of religious affiliation 
particularly for those defined within the ‘Muslim as problem’ paradigm. 


Being Muslim 


Knowing is not so much about the assemblage of existing 
knowledge as it is about recognizing our constitution 
as ‘ourselves’ within the fragments that we process as 
knowledge; ‘hailing’ and being ‘hailed’ within the discourses 
that produce us and the narratives we spin. (Brah 1999) 


While wary of overanalysing the importance of positionality, as Harding 
notes, introducing this ‘subjective’ element into the analysis in fact 
increases the objectivity of the research and decreases the “objectivism” 
which hides this kind of evidence from the public’ (1987: 9). As an 
‘ethnicised’'* woman who has gone from being hailed as merely 
‘(South) Asian’ to ‘Bangladeshi’ to appearing as ‘Muslim’ in policy 
discourses, these taxonomical changes are imbued with personal 
relevance. The very fact that these categorisations vary illustrates the 
historical and political specificity of particular racial categories; it is 
not the case that ‘racial divisions... [are] anterior to politics’ (Gilroy 
2004: 35). Furthermore, this curiosity is not merely a simple case of 
narcissism; the reality is that such representations inspired unsettling 
feelings of dissonance. Despite the pervasive power of images of ‘the 
Muslim woman’ and the virulence with which such caricatures have 
proliferated, I have been unable to recognise either myself or anyone 
else of my acquaintance in these depictions. In saying this, however, I 
am certainly not claiming that I have any more authority or authenticity 
as a result of my Muslimness, only that my research questions, findings 
and analysis are produced through this lens. 

This book does not claim to be an evaluation of the policy. Nor is it an 
intervention into the debate about the empowering effects of religion; 
nor a commentary on whether Muslim women need empowering. It 
is based on a small scale study analysing pertinent texts and using in- 
depth interviews with different people at various levels of the policy 
chain. Not only were the initiatives on a small scale, I interviewed a 
wide range of disparate people. As such the book provides a detailed 
snap shot of a policy in action; it situates it in a wider policy landscape 
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and examines the relationship between policy discourse and policy 
practitioners. 

The key document was a Department for Communities and 
Local Government (DCLG) publication called Empowering Muslim 
Women: Case Studies (DCLG 2008). This was the outcome from the 
Preventing Violent Extremism Action Plan (DCLG 2007) in which 
the Government committed itself to the publication of a document 
on effective initiatives to strengthen the role that Muslim women play 
in their communities. The booklet provided a snapshot of projects 
involving initiatives to empower Muslim women to play a role in 
their communities and society more widely. The projects fall into a 
number of categories, reflecting the routes through which it is imagined 
that Muslim women may be empowered: economic participation, 
education, civic participation and arts, culture and sports. In addition, 
it includes a number of projects that are underway which allegedly 
directly support women in playing a pro-active role in preventing 
violent extremism. I analysed this in the context of other documents 
where women were referred to. These included press releases, articles 
by politicians, as well as related policy documents. I also looked at 
transcripts of speeches given by politicians. 

EMW is positioned within a broader social policy framework. 
Policies targeted at Muslim women are situated within wider debates 
on immigration, community cohesion, integration and nationalism. 
This demanded consideration of a broader range of texts, highlighting 
the importance of ‘intertextuality’ in analysing discourse; that is, 
recognition that all text and talk is situated within a complex of other 
texts. Talbot defines intertextuality as that which ’expresses a sense of 
blurred boundaries, a sense of a text as a bundle of points of intersection 
with other texts’ (2005: 168). Such an analysis is clearly important if 
one accepts that ’a political project will attempt to weave together 
different strands of discourse....to...organise a field of meaning so as to 
fix the identities of objects and practices in a particular way’ (Howarth 
and Stavrakakis 2000: 3). 

In total, I undertook 25 interviews between 2009 and 2010. I was able 
to interview five members of the National Muslim Women’s Advisory 
Group (NMWAG), two anonymously. In addition, I interviewed a 
range of people indirectly or directly involved in the policy initiatives: 
local authority Community Cohesion Officers, Community Police 
Officers, civil servants and journalists as well as activists and third sector 
workers from BME women’s groups (secular and Muslim). In March 
2009 I also attended an Equalities and Human Rights Commission 
conference (in Birmingham as it was organised by the West Midlands 
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Regional Office). Its objective was to recognise Muslim women’s roles 
and contributions to society to mark International Women’s Day. The 
conference was part of a programme to promote ‘new voices’ and 
the Commission’s work to empower the unheard or marginalised. I 
attended the quarterly NMWAG meeting on 22 February 2010 which 
was followed by a networking lunch for the members of both NUWAG 
and YMAG. Between January and March 2009 I attended three of 
the six road shows set up ‘to empower Muslim girls’. This allowed 
me to meet a number of role models and members of the partner 
organisations delivering the road show in different places. I attended a 
Prevent conference in December 2009 in Birmingham at which John 
Denham MP spoke and which included workshops focused on good 
practice. Gaining access to some of the other work streams was harder 
(and not only for me; one of my interviewees complained about not 
being able to get access to what she described as the ‘sexier’ topics such 
as theological interpretation). I also attended one of the workshops and 
school trips funded by Prevent that had been organised by the Three 
Faiths Forum. The project was called Faith and Fashion; I attended the 
workshop at the school and the school trip to the Victoria and Albert 
Museum exploring ideas about modesty in a historical context. My 
interviews and observation took place in London (Newham, Brent, 
Ealing and Westminster), Bristol, Cardiff, Birmingham, Bradford and 
Manchester. 

Letherby (2003) highlights the importance of reflexivity and emotion 
as sources of insight. The research, involving in-depth semi structured 
qualitative interviews with a range of people across the policy trajectory, 
meant that the relationship between me as the researcher and the 
researched varied. Such variations were an integral part of the research 
process and highlight how knowledge was constructed in this particular 
research project. As Ali has argued ‘criticisms of subjectivity” obscure 
the complex relationship between subjects, epistemology, politics and 
research’ whereas ‘being reflexive” means not only reflecting on one’s 
own identity, but reflecting on how one’s identity relates to issues of 
power, and impacts on research and respondents’ (2006: 476). 

Despite not wanting to perpetuate the obsession with what Muslim 
women wear, it was difficult to escape the fact that the veil has become 
an ‘over determined marker of difference’ for the identity of young 
British Muslim women (Dwyer 1999a: 5). As well as being a dominant 
theme that came up in policy, in interviews and in the media during the 
research period, the issue of how I presented myself to others, in terms 
of what I wore, was also a theme in the research process." Given the 
‘whole constellation of meanings‘ attached to wearing ‘Asian’ clothes 
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or English clothes (Dwyer 2000: 478) I chose to dress differently with 
different interviewees. Although initially concerned at my contrivance, 
I eventually concluded that it was no different to what I and most 
people do every day. I cannot know whether any of my interviewees 
even noticed or were remotely bothered by how I was dressed. 

Given my own preoccupation with the way the Muslim women 
are represented, there are ethical concerns for me in how I represent 
research participants’ voices. Letherby (2003) emphasises the authority 
of the researcher in selecting and rejecting data at the different stages 
of the research. Obviously, I have respected requests for anonymity 
but I have been concerned about including particular comments and 
statements which I have found uncomfortable. Are the representations 
of Muslim women which others will see in my book any more valid 
than the representations I am purporting to critique? 

Within this policy arena there are strong opinions, informed by 
experience and emotion and some of this felt difficult. Many of my 
interviewees were quite keen to seek my opinion. Given the political 
nature of the topic and the controversy that had surrounded it, I found 
it difficult to answer questions relating to my opinion of the work they 
were involved in. Some were keen to find out my opinion on the 
work of NMWAG. I was also aware that my own particular view of 
anti-Muslim racism and the imperative to decode and deconstruct was 
not shared by many of my respondents for various reasons. Some, for 
example, felt that anti-Muslim racism was ‘just like any other racism’ 
and should not be identified separately as it detracted from other 
racisms. Also many respondents were very passionate about what they 
did and did not necessarily see or were not interested in the bigger 
picture that I was trying to assess, that is, the unintended consequences 
of Prevent. There were people who shared my discomfort with the 
Prevent agenda, but for different reasons, and had no qualms about 
reifying or in fact genuinely believing in the idea of a universally 
oppressed Muslim community. 


Notes 

' See Abu-Lughod (2002) for a critique of the role of anthropology in this. 

The urban disturbances in the northern cities of Oldham, Blackburn and Bradford 
involved clashes between predominantly Muslim male youth against the police and 


2 


white male youth. 

Interestingly I have also seen the term ‘community cohesion’ invoked to refer 
to something very different, in fact, the opposite of the way it is used in policy 
language. In a souvenir brochure marking the granting by OFCOM of the first 
24 hour licence for a Bengali language radio station in Europe, Betar Bangla, the 
term was used to suggest that ‘community cohesion’ was about cohesion within 
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the Bengali language community, demonstrating the ambiguity in the term (Jones 
2013) 

See Joan Scott (2007) in relation to the veil debate in France, for example. 
Omoniyi & Fishman (2010) define multifaithism as the ‘institutional recognition 
of multiple faiths by the state and the granting of equal rights and protection to 
devotees by law.‘ 

Moreover, the history of the Muslim presence in the UK is much longer than is 
often recognised. The first Muslims date from early as the 12th century with the 
first English convert in the 16th century and the first purpose built mosque (in 
Woking) established in 1889 (Ansari 2004). 

See Bawer (2006) who uses the issue of gay rights in an Islamophobic invective 
(while at the same time acting as an apologist for US Christian fundamentalist 
homophobia). 

Volpp also highlights that African-American ‘communities’ are seen to be dominated 
by women and are pathologised for not being patriarchal enough. 

It is also perhaps disingenuous to cite cultural sensitivity when, as Razack (2008) 
argues, the invisibility of violence against minority women is in fact an illustration 
of racism in service provision and authorities’ racist tendency to naturalise violence 
against South Asian women. 

Notwithstanding the considerable variations within the potentially totalising 
discourse of the West and the rest. 

Mani (1998) has, for example, considered the way in which women were in fact 
marginal to the debate on sati and that the British imperative to abolish it stemmed 
more from the moral civilising claims of a colonial power and a negotiation with 
patriarchal Brahmin Hindu elites. 

Ahmed (1992) and Lazreg (1994) explore these themes in colonial feminisms in 
the Egyptian and Algerian contexts respectively. Given the increasingly diverse 
composition of Britain’s Muslim population, which now includes non-South Asian 
migrant heritage Muslims, these other histories of feminism and colonialism have 
resonance. 

See also “The common sense image of the Asian mother is similar. She is 
isolated from the beneficial effects of English culture because her movements are 
circumscribed by custom, and she therefore invariably fails to learn English. She 
is viewed as particularly prone to superstitious beliefs and, being more traditional 
than the other members of her family, is also more ‘neurotic’ in her new urban 
setting. ..it is worth noting here how the Asian mother is presented...as the main 
barrier to the integration of her children into the ‘wider British society” (Lawrence 
1982: 78). 

I am using this term as defined by Meetoo and Mirza (2007) to emphasise the 
process of racial objectification. “Thus being or becoming ‘ethnicised’ brings into play 
the power relations that inform and structure the gaze of the ‘other’ which, we 
suggest frames the women’s experience‘ (2007: 2) 

For example, there were various discussions in relation to legislating against the 
niqab and burka in Belgium, Italy and France during this period as well as parallel 
discussions here (BBC 2010a; BBC 2010b; Ruggeri 2011). 
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Gendered nationalisms: 
the ‘true’ clash of civilisations? 


Ascribing the violence of one’s adversaries to their culture 
is self-serving: it goes a long way towards absolving oneself 
of any responsibility. (Mamdani 2005b:148) 


.. the cultural fault line that divides the West and the 
Muslim world is not about democracy but sex. (Inglehart 
and Norris 2003:63) 


Introduction 


On 15 January 2009, just before the Bush administration was set 
to leave the White House, David Miliband, then UK Foreign 
Secretary, claimed that the use of the term ‘war on terror’ following 
the September 11 attacks had been a mistake, possibly causing more 
harm than good. In the UK the term had begun to fall out of favour 
in the Foreign Office as early as mid-2006; by 2007 the Engaging 
with the Islamic World Unit in the Foreign Office was advising the 
rest of the UK government to stop using the term ‘war on terror’. 
By contrast, in the US there was widespread support for the phrase 
throughout the duration of Bush’s government. At the most basic level 
this reflects wider tensions between the US and UK governments in 
their approaches to global terrorism as well as different levels of public 
support for the military interventions in Afghanistan and Iraq in each 
country. Specifically, however, as a Foreign Office spokesman said, the 
UK government wanted to ‘avoid reinforcing and giving succour to 
the terrorists’ narrative by using language that, taken out of context, 
could be counterproductive’ (Burke 2010). Furthermore the shift in 
language encapsulated the British belief that ‘we cannot win by military 
means alone, and because this isn’t us against one organized enemy 
with a clear identity and a coherent set of objectives’.' 

This conscious shift in terminology and the associated discussion 
acknowledged the importance of language and its ‘potent persuasiveness’ 
(Steuter and Wills 2008: 4). Despite this acknowledgement, however, 
this chapter shows how the language used continued to perpetuate a 
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discourse of a clash of civilisations (Huntington 1993) even if policy 
actors shied away from specifically using the term ‘war on terror’. 

By definition, the efficacy of a project designed to ‘prevent violent 
extremism’ is difficult to assess in any meaningful way. There are 
too many other variables to consider in determining whether such 
government initiatives have been successful. Even if measuring success 
were possible, ascertaining the reasons for such success would be little 
more than speculation. Determining the specific role played by women 
in this endeavour would be almost impossible. This chapter does not 
provide any evaluation of the Prevent agenda or Empowering Muslim 
Women (EMW) initiatives; instead, it considers the ‘work’ done by 
the discourse or the policy narrative of both. Adopting an intertextual 
approach, it analyses the symbolic power of the discourse used in 
relevant policy documentation as well as politicians’ interventions in 
these and related fields. In doing so it examines the rationale underlying 
the intelligibility of the initiatives. As previously highlighted, social 
problems are always problems for someone. It could therefore be argued 
that social problems and the objects of social policy interventions 
are constructed through the very process of policy development and 
implementation itself. The intelligibility of a social problem relies on 
a shared narrative and a shared understanding of the vocabulary which 
is used to articulate it. In the case of EMW and Prevent, the policy 
objective is to ‘prevent violent extremism’ and, while the vocabulary 
of extremism, radicalisation and terrorism has entered the everyday 
lexicon of common sense political debate, the meaning given to 
these terms is neither fixed nor universally agreed upon. Through 
consideration of specific and associated policy texts, I analyse how we 
are to understand the rationale of Prevent and the EMW initiatives 
through contextualising the language used. Specifically, how can we 
make sense of the idea that these initiatives, allegedly focused on 
empowering Muslim women, could ‘stop people wanting to become 
terrorists’? 

The first section focuses on how, despite emphatic disavowals, the 
Prevent agenda remains inflected with the wider global discourse of 
Samuel Huntington’s ‘clash of civilisations’. As such it positions the 
Prevent agenda in terms of global politics, related national policies 
around terrorism and immigration, and debates around multiculturalism 
and Britishness. It explores the way in which the concept of ‘culture’ is 
invoked and implicitly (and sometimes explicitly) defined. For example, 
I look at the way that both Al Qaida inspired and far-right extremism 
are discussed in parallel, yet attempts to highlight their similarities 
only serve to demonise the ‘Muslim community’ more acutely. This 
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is partly done through the ‘asymmetric ascription of culture’ (Narayan 
1997 cited in Volpp 2001:1190); the causes of far right extremism are 
not attributed to ‘culture’, whereas Islamist terrorism almost always is. 
Furthermore, these policy discourses are by their very nature gendered. 
The risk of terrorist activity is principally located in young disaffected 
men, yet the bodies and rights of Muslim women are a crucial defining 
feature in the quest for ‘shared values’ and the much vaunted ‘battle 
for hearts and minds’. 

The second section of this chapter focuses on the articulation of 
gender within nationalist discourses in the UK by addressing the way 
in which ‘the Muslim woman’ is constructed in social policy discourses 
in the post 7/7 era. This process is multi-layered and complex. In 
the criss-crossing of various social policy initiatives she emerges as a 
symbol of all that is wrong with Britain’s ill-begotten multicultural 
experiment, lacking in agency and unable or unwilling to inculcate 
the right values in her progeny. This section looks at the way in which 
the involvement of women in the Prevent agenda is made sense of. I 
consider the role of ‘culture talk’ (Mamdani 2005b) and the explicit 
way it is gendered in UK social policy discourse and how this is affected 
by the contemporary geopolitical landscape. I show how emphasising 
or privileging ahistorical decontextualized ‘culture talk’ allows for the 
conflation of different phenomena (which are either associated with 
Muslim communities or attributed to or seen as integral to ‘Islamic’ 
or ‘Muslim culture’). I analyse how they work to produce a gendered, 
racialised group within the body politic of the UK at a particular 
historical juncture. 


A clash of civilisations: creating the enemy within 


This is the problem with unedifying labels like Islam and the 
West; they mislead and confuse the mind, which is trying to 
make sense of a disorderly reality that won't be pigeonholed 
or strapped down as easily as all that. (Said 2001) 


Huntington’s infamous article ‘The Clash of Civilisations? (1993°) 
has been a controversial yet highly influential framing of post-Cold 
War global politics. In the aftermath of the Cold War Huntington 
suggested that there would be a ‘revival’ of religion in providing ‘a basis 
for identity and commitment that transcends national boundaries and 
unites civilisations’ (1993: 26) and by implication would pose a threat to 
national boundaries. Huntington suggested that the fundamental source 
of conflict in a post-Communist era would be ‘cultural’ rather than 
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primarily ideological or economic (1993: 22).* Moreover, although he 
mentions up to eight different civilisations, Huntington’s focus is on 
Islam as the civilisation against which the West must do principal battle. 

The underlying rationale for the Prevent agenda was set out in 
the Department for Communities and Local Government (DCLG) 
document Winning Hearts and Minds (DCLG 2007) and it begins 
by categorically stating that this ‘is not about a clash of civilisations 
or a struggle between Islam and “the West” (DCLG 2007: 4).° 
Despite frequent and emphatic denials, however, the pervasiveness of 
Huntington’s discourse can clearly be seen in the UK government’s 
responses to the 7/7 bombings (and in response to subsequent terrorist 
threats as I discuss in the epilogue). It can be seen in the following: 
that religious diversity was deemed responsible for the 7/7 attacks; 
that Muslims are collectively responsible for the terrorism committed 
in the name of Islam; that being Muslim is sufficient risk in itself 
of radicalisation or terrorism; that Islamist terrorism is treated in 
different ways relative to other types of extremism; and that religious 
interpretation is emphasised as both an explanation and a solution to 
Islamist terrorist threats. 


The Muslim problem; creating the enemy within 


At a global level, “defending civilisation’ was quickly established at 
the core of the ‘war on terror’ (Vertigans 2010). For example, in an 
article entitled ‘A battle for global values’ for the journal Foreign 
Affairs (Blair 2007b), which was published at around the same time as 
Winning Hearts and Minds, Tony Blair sets out his position on what he 
believes are ‘the roots of extremism’. He characterises the struggle not 
as a clash of civilisations, rather it is a clash about civilisation. He states: 
‘It is an age old battle between progress and reaction, between those 
who embrace the modern world and those who reject its existence — 
between optimism and hope, on the one hand, and pessimism and fear 
on the other’. This statement is explicitly couched in Orientalist terms 
which characterise discussions of the West and the rest (Hall 1997). 
References to ‘an age old battle’ that has been in evidence since time 
immemorial allude to historical confrontations, such as the Crusades. In 
this way, Blair echoes Huntington by turning ‘civilisations’ into ‘shut- 
down, sealed off entities that have been purged of the myriad currents 
and counter currents that animate human history’, thus ignoring 
histories of ‘exchange, cross-fertilization and sharing’ (Said 2001). 
The way in which the term ‘difference’ is invoked suggests a static 
and decontextualized difference where others occupy hermetically 
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sealed ‘cultures’; it ignores the shifting dynamic understandings of 
what constitutes difference in different contexts. Such characterisations 
also ignore the fact that battles between secularism and religion occur 
within civilisations not just between them (Yuval-Davis 2011), and that 
there are significant rifts within religions between reformist, orthodox, 
fundamentalist and progressive strands. 

Moreover, despite the clear echoes of Huntington, the rephrasing 
to suggest that the war on terror is in fact a battle for civilisation itself 
is more far reaching than Huntington’s thesis, since it suggests that 
the alternative cannot even be considered civilisation. It is less than 
civilised; it is barbaric. And as the second section of this chapter will 
explore, nowhere is this more apparent than in discussions about the 
position of women in Muslim communities. 

The 7/7 bombings were described as ‘....the most horrific 
manifestation on British soil of a complex Al Qaida inspired threat 
to our security’ (DCLG 2007:4). The attacks were deemed to be 
particularly shocking as the perpetrators were British born. Diversity 
itself was identified as the problem. In Gordon Brown’s keynote 
speech on ‘The Future of Britishness’ at a Fabian Society conference 
in 2006, he stated that ‘...terrorism in our midst means that debates 
...about Britishness and our model of integration clearly now have a 
new urgency. He went on to say that: 


...we have to face uncomfortable facts that there were 
British citizens, British born, apparently integrated into our 
communities, who were prepared to maim and kill fellow 
British citizens, irrespective of their religion — and this must 
lead us to ask how successful we have been in balancing 
the need for diversity with the obvious requirements of 
integration in our society. (Brown 2006: 250) 


Similarly, Tony Blair (2006) also made an explicit link between 
terrorism, the alleged failures of multiculturalism and the duty to 
integrate stating that: 


„it [the 7/7/bombings] has thrown into sharp relief, the 
nature of what we have called, with approval, ‘multicultural 
Britain’. We like our diversity. But how do we react when 
that ‘difference’ leads to separation and alienation from the 
values that define what we hold in common? For the first 
time in a generation there is an unease, an anxiety, even at 
points a resentment that our very openness, our willingness 
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to welcome difference, our pride in being home to many 
cultures, is being used against us; abused, indeed, in order 
to harm us. 


With its allusions to Frisch’s Firestarters®, this passage clearly illustrates 
a powerful host/guest metaphor which has historically characterised 
immigration and race relations policy in the UK (Solomos 1993). It 
suggests that the 7/7 bombers are guests who have abused their hosts’ 
hospitality, rather than British citizens engaged in acts of (political) 
violence or criminal activity. 

It was not, however, merely the presence of diversity itself; it was 
the presence of a particular type of diversity that is, religious and 
cultural diversity as opposed to ethnic diversity. These attacks were 
conceptualised as the unfortunate outcome of the competing politics of 
belonging whereby the bombers’ allegiance to Britain was seen as being 
in conflict with their religious allegiances (Yuval-Davis 2011). So it was 
as British-born Muslims that they were problematised. Accordingly, 
just as Huntington isolated Islam as the principal civilisation with 
which the West must do battle, so too was the Prevent agenda focused 
on Muslims. 

The Prevent agenda is founded on the idea that, “... while a security 
response is vital, it will not, on its own, be enough... winning hearts 
and minds...is also crucial? (DCLG 2007: 4). Tony Blair (2007a: 79) 
explains how ‘we could have chosen security as the battleground but 
we did not. We chose values’. He went on to say that ‘you cannot 
defeat a fanatical ideology just by imprisoning or killing its leaders; you 
have to defeat its ideas.” Although clearly ‘imprisoning’ and ‘killing’ are 
not off the agenda, the priority is a far more righteous endeavour, the 
battle for values, the battle for hearts and minds. The use of the term 
‘hearts and minds’ instils the idea of Muslims’ collective responsibility 
for terrorist attacks committed in the name of Islam. The term itself is 
an emotive expression with a long and contested history, having been 
used differently in different historic contexts, for example in relation 
to the US and UK responses in Vietnam and Malaysia respectively 
(Dixon 2009). In general, however, the term has been used in relation 
to counterrevolutionary or counterinsurgency measures rather than 
counterterrorism. Counterrevolutionary or counterinsurgency 
measures are invoked when there is perceived to be substantial popular 
support among the wider population (Dixon 2009). The frequent 
references to the term ‘hearts and minds’ therefore supports the idea 
that the Prevent agenda is less about counter terrorism (that is, its more 
overt security measures) and more about counterinsurgency (that is, 
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affecting people’s values and by extension their supposed support for 
terrorism). As such, despite the acknowledgment that radicalisation 
only refers to a small minority, the Prevent Strategy assumes the entire 
Muslim community to be a suspect community since it is deemed to 
be tacitly supportive of violent extremism and terrorist activities. The 
Prevent strategy therefore symbolised an expression of Huntington’s 
‘clash of civilisations’ on ‘home soil” reflecting his assertion about the 
revival of religion as a basis for identity which transcends and therefore 
endangers national boundaries. 

The Prevent strategy was not seemingly based on calculated security 
risks nor on any particular intelligence. The Prevent Strategy literature 
referred to a figure of potentially 2000 ‘radicalised’ individuals (HMG 
2008:5) although the strategy itself included no explicit explanation 
of what the term ‘radicalised’ meant. Despite such small numbers 
relative to the numbers of Muslims in the UK, the Prevent strategy 
was focused on the entire Muslim population and areas with large 
Muslim populations were automatically seen as being at greater 
risk and therefore eligible for Prevent funding. The eligible areas 
mapped almost directly onto those areas which had hitherto been the 
subject of community cohesion initiatives (Husband and Alam 2011). 
Furthermore, in response to controversies about potentially engaging 
with and funding ‘extremist’ groups, the Prevent strategy focused its 
attention on moderate and non-extremist Muslim community groups 
and organisations. While possibly an astute decision at a presentational 
level, these were also the very organisations with the least capacity to 
effect any influence over anyone who was at risk of ‘radicalisation’ or 
likely to be involved in terrorism. Not only was such a strategy likely 
to be ineffective it also was counterproductive in its contribution to 
demonising an entire ‘community’. 

Having isolated and identified all Muslims as potentially suspect, the 
narrative of the Prevent agenda is also inflected with a strong sense of ‘us 
and them’, which had been a key theme of George Bush’s framing of 
the war on terror. It can be seen particularly in the Preventing Violent 
Extremism (PVE or Prevent) policy literature when comparisons are 
drawn between Islamist extremism and other types of extremism. This 
juxtaposition of far right extremism and Islamist terrorism supports 
the idea of the West versus Islam. Far right extremism is positioned as 
‘our’ problem; Al Qaida extremism is ‘theirs’. Far right extremism has 
allegedly been successfully ‘isolated’. This success is attributable to the 
armaments of ‘the battle for hearts and minds’ which are: promoting 
shared values; supporting local solutions, building civic capacity and 
leadership; and strengthening the role of faith institutions and leaders 
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(DCLG 2007: 5). The logic suggests that as these mechanisms have 
successfully been used to help ‘us’ deal with ‘our’ extremism, ‘we’ are 
going to help you with yours. 

Despite the optimistic claims that far right extremism had been 
isolated, in 2009, two years after the Prevent agenda was introduced, 
it was in fact expanded to incorporate domestic terrorism from far left, 
far right and animal extremists. The impetus for this widening was 
in response to criticism of the Muslim-centric emphasis of Prevent. 
The inclusion of far right extremism suggests that either far right 
extremism was not in fact ‘isolated’ as previously suggested, or that the 
alleged success in isolating it had not worked sufficiently to prevent it 
re-emerging. More problematically, however, this effort to widen the 
agenda in fact served to further highlight the differences in the way 
Islamist extremism and far right extremism in particular are perceived. 
Even though acknowledging other types of extremism might have been 
intended to reduce the focus on Muslims, in reality the differential 
approaches in fact served to achieve the opposite. 

This can be seen in a number of ways. For example, far right 
extremism is not predicated on the idea of a problematic community. 
If far right extremism and Al Qaida inspired extremism were seen as 
equivalent, ‘moderate’ racists would have been recruited to assist in its 
eradication, and women and young people would have been targeted 
or assisted to develop a stronger voice to counter it. Similarly, when 
Christians engage in acts of violence in support of these views (for 
example bombing abortion clinics in the US) this is not homogenised 
to the global ‘Christian community’. 

By contrast, radical or even socially conservative views among 
Muslims are automatically associated with a terrorist threat and these 
are extrapolated to the ‘Muslim community’ as a whole, who are 
seen as responsible by default. This logic is not applied in the case 
of mass murderers such as Anders Breivik. Indeed they are not even 
described as ‘terrorists’. Instead responses have been detailed in depth 
psychological analyses of Breivik’s motivations which focus on him as 
a ‘Lone Wolf? (Kellner 2012).There is little discussion of the ideology 
which underlies these other forms of terrorism and heterosexual, white, 
nominally Christian men are not seen as potentially susceptible to the 
same type of extremism. The fact that there are right-wing Christians 
who are homophobic or anti-abortion, or Christians who are against 
the ordination of women or gay marriage and civil partnerships, is 
not seen as an indication of ‘radicalisation’, extremism and therefore 
an indication of potential terrorist activity. 
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The Muslim Solution 


Having created a suspect community the response embedded within 
the Prevent narrative is to focus on Muslim communities collectively 
and on Islam as a religion for a solution. This logic is reliant on the 
presumption of a pathologised Muslim community which needs to 
‘get its house in order’ and relies on ‘good Muslims’ to assist the state 
in dealing with the ‘bad Muslims’ (Mamdani 2005). It is evidenced in 
the following statement: ‘Many individuals and organisations have a 
role to play in defeating terrorism — but voices from within the Muslim 
communities and the actions of Muslim organisations can be more 
powerful than most’. (DCLG 2007: 9) 

These ‘voices from within the Muslim communities’ which might be 
considered ‘more powerful’ are identified as the voices of young people 
and women. The reasons why this may be the case are not explicitly 
discussed. They are only inferred. It is possibly that young people are 
themselves most at risk; that they could be susceptible to the process 
of being radicalised or may know people who are. (Notably here the 
fact that it is young men rather than women who are presumed to be 
most ‘at risk’ is not explicitly acknowledged). Equally, the emphasis 
on young people may also be a result of the enduring stereotype of 
Asian youths caught up in a ‘culture clash’, and in particular that 
young men are rebelling against being represented by ‘elders’ who are 
out of touch with their realities of unemployment and racism (Burlet 
and Reid 1998). 

By contrast the logic of why women need to be involved is different. 
Simplistically, the fact that the perpetrators of 7/7 were men, and that 
women are not widely considered to be potential terrorists means 
that they are automatically presumed to be moderate or mainstream. 
Women are seen to be incorruptible and moreover, while youth are 
potentially corruptible, they can be ‘saved’ as a result of the greater 
influence of women who will enable greater state surveillance. This 
logic is flawed, however, in that on the one hand it suggests women 
and young people are potentially more powerful, and on the other it 
stresses that they also need the support of the Government to be heard. 
The inclusion of women nonetheless remains a powerful symbolic 
gesture capitalising on gendered Orientalism post 9/11 (Abu-Lughod 
2014) which I explore in the second half of the chapter. 

Furthermore, while government Ministers and officials were clear not 
to lay the blame at Islam’s door per se, the fault was instead attributed 
to a perversion of Islam. Such extremist ideologies were then deemed 
to be the necessary target of government intervention. Religion is seen 
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therefore as both the cause of Islamist terrorism as well as a source of 
hope for its eradication. For example, the literature states that work 
needs to be focused more specifically “on undermining the distortion 
of the Islamic faith by violent extremists’ (DCLG 2007: 5). It continues 
by saying that the government wants to ensure the most effective use 
of the education system in promoting faith understanding and that, in 
order to confound those who seek to exploit a lack of understanding 
of Islam, the government needs to provide access to ‘trusted high 
quality learning about faith and Islam in Britain today’. The clear goal 
is to work ‘particularly with Muslim communities to undermine the 
myths and half-truths being peddled by violent extremists and to equip 
communities with a counter narrative’ (HM Government 2008: 18). 
It is argued that these strands of work are important in undermining 
the ideology of division and conflict. 

Positing Islam as a solution can also be seen in the fact that one of 
the clear objectives of the Prevent agenda was to ‘promote a stronger 
understanding of faith, culture and history’ through using opportunities 
in the school curriculum, and in colleges, universities and elsewhere, to 
convey a deeper understanding of faith, history and culture: “We need 
to develop a stronger understanding of Islam and Islamic culture, society 
and history across all communities, breaking down the suspicion and 
misunderstanding that can result from ignorance’ (HM Government 
2008: 16). 

Although at first glance it might appear that this refers to ‘the 
suspicion and misunderstanding that can result from ignorance’ among 
non-Muslims about Islam following the 7/7 bombings, if read in the 
context of other policy literature, however, it is clear that the focus 
is not in fact on educating non-Muslims about Islam, but rather it 
is about educating Muslims themselves. More broadly, the policy 
discourse emphasises the need to work ‘particularly with the Muslim 
community to help strengthen religious understanding among young 
people and in particular support an understanding of citizenship in an 
Islamic context’ (HM Government 2008: 18) There are calls to broaden 
the provision of citizenship education in supplementary schools and 
madrassahs which should be designed to demonstrate how Islamic values 
are entirely consistent with ‘core British values’ (DCLG 2007: 5). ° 

Such references to ‘equipping communities with a counter narrative’ 
and the frequency with which they are deployed imply that a ‘distorted’ 
view of theology is of itself a necessary and sufficient condition for 
acts of terrorist violence. By extrapolation, therefore, promoting 
the right type of Islam ensures that you can prevent acts of violence 
committed in its name. This is clearly simplistic. The radicalisation 
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thesis (Kundnani 2014), which presumes that exposure to extremist 
ideas is causally related to terrorism, has become a foundational myth 
in this debate, such that consideration of any other explanatory factors 
has come to be regarded as ‘apologism’. (I will consider this in more 
depth in the epilogue). That is not to suggest that people’s religious 
beliefs and interpretations do not have any role to play in why certain 
people are drawn to involvement in terrorist activities. Rather, the 
issue is the emphasis given to this relative to or excluding other factors 
which may also play a contributory role. 

Principally, this emphasis on religious text, interpretation and 
ideology de-contextualises extremist violence from any political 
motivations. Such a view ignores that there are a range of other factors 
which may equally be necessary to instigate such violence (Butler 
2004). In addition, it removes any analysis of the causes of radicalisation 
from material and structural factors. Instead the language perpetuates 
the idea of a homogenous but wayward community that does not fully 
understand its own religion and which needs to be brought back into 
the fold. 

The policy response in the UK to concerns about religious belief, 
as evinced through the Prevent narrative, has not been focused on 
removing the visibility of religion from civic society, as in France, 
through a quest for an ideal secular republic. Instead, the debate has 
centred on promulgating the ‘right type’ of non-radical or progressive 
Islam. It represents an attempt to codify and fix a particular interpretation 
of Islam. Historically such initiatives are predated by policies in colonial 
India which attempted to understand two of the main religions (Islam 
and Hinduism) in an alleged effort to ensure that ‘native sensibilities’ 
were not inadvertently offended thus destabilising colonial rule. (Such 
policies were often connected to uprisings that had taken place, for 
example, the 1857 rebellion or ‘mutiny’). Furthermore, colonial efforts 
to codify religion in India relied on narrow interpretations of only small 
sections of the community and in fact curtailed indigenous syncretism, 
leaving entrenched fault lines between different religious groups, sects 
and regions (Misra 2007) in a clear case of divide and rule. 

At its most basic level the Prevent agenda is premised on an ‘us and 
them’ paradigm. This is done through making an imaginary monolithic 
‘Muslim community’ simultaneously the primary focus of suspicion as 
well as responsible for eradicating violent extremism. Religion remains 
the prism through which the Prevent agenda and violent extremism 
is understood. What is conspicuous by its absence, however, is the 
failure to acknowledge foreign policy as a grievance (as opposed to a 
justification) that might need to be addressed, even though clearly it 
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too is a factor frequently ‘exploited’ by extremists. As Butler writes, 
‘Our own acts of violence do not receive graphic coverage in the press, 
and so they remain acts that are justified in the name of self defense, 
but by a noble cause... the rooting out of terrorism’ (2004: 6). 

The Prevent narrative is only intelligible through a wider policy 
discourse in which an imagined Muslim community is pathologised 
as part of a locally inflected ‘clash of civilisations’. Seen in the context 
of wider debates on Britishness these debates are clearly racialised. 
Furthermore, as Yuval Davis and Anthias (1989) make clear, the 
construction of national boundaries are not only racialised, they are 
gendered; the threats represented by Muslim women and men are 
different. While Muslim men are presented as dangerous for their 
radical ideologies and their potential for political violence arising 
from disaffection, the Muslim woman, by contrast, as the next section 
explores, has come to symbolise the dangerous consequences of ‘too 
much multiculturalism’. 


The Funeral Pyre of Multiculturalism 


Ongoing critiques of multiculturalism, from a variety of political 
perspectives, have often centred on Okin’s thesis that multiculturalism 
is bad for women since it supports cultural relativism in relation 
to the issue of women’s rights (see Chapter 1 for more detail). 
Explicit discussion of gender as a variable is absent from the UK’s 
counterterrorism agenda; women are barely mentioned unless in 
relation to specific women-only initiatives and gender neutral text 
implicitly refers to men. Given the interrelatedness of different policy 
discourses, however, the rationale for EMW initiatives draws on these 
pre-existing characterisations of the Muslim community as particularly 
problematic and uniquely patriarchal (Kumar 2012). The discursive 
production of ‘the Muslim woman’ in the Prevent agenda shows the 
pathology of the wider Muslim community as a whole through both 
the patriarchy of Muslim men and the victimhood of Muslim women. 
The picture is, however, more complex and ambivalent as I will 
explore. In addition to symbolising all that is wrong with the Muslim 
community (as victims of its patriarchy and misogyny) Muslim women 
simultaneously symbolise the alleged separateness or self-segregation 
of the Muslim community, particularly in relation to veiling. 
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Saving Muslim women 


The association between empowerment and Muslim women has a 
common sense appeal because of two factors: the perceived status of 
women in Islam and secondly, given that the majority of Muslims 
in the UK are of South Asian origin, (post)colonial constructions of 
the ‘submissive Asian woman’. These powerful discourses support 
the idea that Muslims constitute a problematic community and that 
part of their danger comes from being ‘backward’. One expression 
of this backwardness is the perceived generalised status of women as 
oppressed or marginalised within Muslim communities. That status 
alone, that is, marginalisation by Muslim men rather than their status 
in wider society (by virtue of their ethnicity, class, geographic location, 
citizenship status), is considered responsible for their social positioning. 
This generalised patriarchy is most acutely expressed in discussions 
of what are described as ‘barbaric cultural practices’; the process of 
pathologisation is complete. 

The press release accompanying the launch of NMWAG, in 
explaining its role stated that: “They [that is, NMWAG] will discuss 
issues and concerns that affect Muslim women, for example education, 
employment, access for women to mosques and their management 
committees and cultural barriers including issues around forced marriages’ 
(my emphasis). 

Here, the issues and concerns that ‘affect Muslim women’ are being 
defined. There are a number of problematic assumptions embedded 
within this. For example, the only issue which applies exclusively 
to Muslim women is access to mosques. The document states that 
‘Mosques are community hubs’ and that the ‘Government’s dialogue 
with Muslim women has shown that access to Mosque life is vital for 
them to engage effectively in the community’.” (DCLG 2007: 10). 
Tony Blair even referred to ‘their [Muslim women’s] frustration at 
being debarred even from entering certain mosques’ (2006). There 
have undoubtedly been women-led campaigns about access to 
mosques (Brown 2008), but the issue of the state’s engagement with 
Muslim women’s struggles to gain access to mosques is problematic. 
As Katherine Brown has suggested, ‘the instrumental use of gender by 
government has had the impact of relegating Muslim women’s political 
activism to a sideshow’ (2008: 487). More importantly perhaps is that 
Muslim women’s engagement here is narrowly defined in that it is 
focused on women’s attendance at mosques. As a result it is Muslim 
women who attend the mosque who are the Muslim women that the 
government feel should be engaged with and who can and should have 
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a say in community matters. It therefore perpetuates, reifies or ossifies 
a particular community structure rather than widening the basis, scope 
or criteria for seeking Muslim women’s engagement. The discourse 
emulates or reinforces particular characterisations of Muslim women, 
not one which all Muslim women are necessarily comfortable with 
(as discussed in Chapter 4). 

The statement above also refers to forced marriage as a ‘cultural 
barrier? This is possibly even more concerning in the context of 
EMW. First, it particularises forced marriage to Muslims despite the 
fact that such crimes occur among non-Muslims. Second, it is not 
clear how talking about forced marriage is connected to terrorism, 
other than if we accept that both are indicators ofa ‘failed community’ 
or are somehow condoned by Islam. Its inclusion as part of the EMW 
initiatives in this statement exemplifies the way that social policy 
discourses related to the Prevent agenda are characterised by the 
conflation of what are conceptually distinctive policy concerns (such 
as immigration, forced marriage and terrorism). The securitisation 
of the policy landscape means that potentially any issues which fall 
within the social policy cluster relating to Muslims can then be 
targeted. In relation to women, these conflations are particularly 
striking. 

A cursory analysis of policy literature on preventing violent 
extremism shows the frequency of references to what are referred to 
as ‘cultural practices’. Tony Blair’s ‘duty to integrate’ speech included 
reference to ‘cultural practices’ such as forced marriage which he 
claimed contradicted British belief in standing “emphatically at all 
times for equality of respect and treatment for all citizens’. Blair (2006) 
noted ‘that in many religions the treatment of women differs from 
that of men’ (yet he omitted to mention that gender differences and 
imbalances are normalised in wider secular society too and that many 
secular organisations do not reflect women’s voices as a proportion of 
the population — the House of Commons being a prime example). 
Furthermore, during a talk about Prevent entitled ‘Many Voices; 
understanding the debate about preventing violent extremism’, Hazel 
Blears also included numerous references to forced marriage, female 
genital mutilation and homophobia, and made various references to 
‘respect for women’ and ‘violence against women’ (Blears 2009). 

This conflation can also be seen in the slippage between other policy 
discourses. A House of Lords debate on honour killings which took 
place shortly after the London bombings, as well as racialising such 
crimes exclusively to Muslims, made links with both immigration 
and terrorism. Lord Russell-Johnston stated that while he may be 
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‘soft on those seeking asylum from persecution...[he was] not soft on 
the importation of barbarism’ (Hansard 2005: 1421). During the same 
debate, Lord Parekh uses the expression ‘domestic terrorism’ to discuss 
a ‘man who has disposed of his daughter’ and suggests that ‘he does 
not see himself as a criminal; nor does his community see him as a 
criminal — he is a martyr’. Lord Parekh then goes so far as to compare 
the situation as ‘like that of a suicide bomber’ concluding that ‘if a 
man does not fear death or pain, the law has no sanctions to impose 
on him’. The invocation of the term ‘terror’ is striking in this context 
and is no doubt connected to the timing of the debate, a few months 
after the 7/7 London bombings. 

Similarly, such policy conflations allow policy solutions directed at 
one area of policy to be extrapolated to other policy areas. This can 
be seen in the way in which the issue of forced marriage has been 
instrumentalised in order to enact immigration laws which limit 
citizenship rights. In 2007, for example, as part of an announcement 
on crime, security and justice, the Labour government proposed to 
raise the minimum age at which foreign nationals can receive marriage 
visas to enter Britain. It was raised from 18 to 21 in an effort ‘to crack 
down’ on forced marriages.'’ The rationale for this move is to ‘allow 
the young people involved to have completed their education as well as 
allowing them to gain in maturity and possess adequate life skills’ (BBC 
2007). Yet in the UK it is possible to get married at 16 with parental 
consent, a fact which illustrates the racist assumptions underlying 
the policy. The state is now ‘using the demand for women’s rights in 
minority communities to impose immigration controls and justify a 
racist agenda’ even though there is little evidence that such changes 
have benefitted abused women (Siddiqui 2005: 273). For example, 
changes in immigration law only protect British women, whereas 
conversely foreign national brides who experience problems are at 
risk of being deported (Anitha 2008). To be clear, forced marriage 
is a social problem which occurs and which needs to be tackled, but 
it is its policy positioning as a specifically Muslim concern which is 
problematic. 

Similarly, the ‘cultural practice’ of gender segregation followed by 
some Muslims has been associated with extremism. In 2009, another 
New Labour politician made some interventions, drawing on the 
theme of women, segregation and extremism. Jim Fitzpatrick was MP 
for Poplar and Canning Town at the time (and since 2010, MP for 
Poplar and Limehouse) and made a high profile intervention in this 
area when he declined to stay at a wedding which had been segregated 
by the couple who had invited him to attend ‘out of respect for the 
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elders attending’. He said that he did not want to sit separately from 
his wife and explained that he had left the wedding so as not to cause 
offence. Later, however, in an interview, Fitzpatrick claimed he was 
concerned that this was an indication of the increasing influence of 
the IFE (Islamic Forum in Europe) in Tower Hamlets (although in 
the same interview he claims this is only the second time in ten years 
he has observed a segregated wedding) (BBC 2009). Segregation 
in itself was assumed to imply extremism. Sex segregation exists in 
wider society of course and is largely uncontroversial (for example, 
single sex schools, bathroom facilities and changing rooms). Where 
it does arouse controversy, for example gentlemen’s clubs which bar 
women, this is not articulated as ‘extremism’. Rather it is regarded as 
old fashioned, antiquated or anachronistic. In the case of segregated 
weddings, however, given that it is something that some Muslims do, 
it becomes associated with extremism. 

Combined, these policy conflations link the prevention of violent 
extremism to a variety of issues and concerns, all of which rely on a 
rescue paradigm and which construct Muslim women as victims of 
their ‘culture’. The process is, however, more nuanced and the figure 
of the Muslim woman is also symbolic of the self-segregation of which 
Muslim communities are accused. This is most clearly seen in policy 
discourses about the veil. While the EMW initiatives steered clear 
of explicitly referring to the veil, a number of politicians have made 
some very public interventions on it which form a backdrop to the 
Prevent narrative. 


‘Veiled threats’? 


In the EMW literature itself there is only one reference to the veil. 
In her ministerial foreword to Empowering Muslim Women: Case 
Studies Blears writes, “we pay too much attention to Muslim women’s 
appearance — with perennial debate about headscarves and veils — 
and too little to what they say and do’ (DCLG 2008: 2). While this 
statement is in itself uncontroversial and was echoed by the research 
participants, it draws attention to the issue of the veil (and in fact the 
majority of the photos in the EMW brochure are of hijab-wearing 
Muslim women). No other garment of clothing has sparked so much 
debate. In the UK there have been no initiatives to ban the burka or 
prohibit schoolgirls from wearing the hijab as there have been in France, 
Belgium and Italy. Jack Straw (Labour MP), however, notoriously 
triggered a national debate by writing about the subject in his weekly 
column in a local paper in his constituency in October 2006. In this 
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column he described his feelings about niqab-wearing women who 
came to see him in his Lancashire constituency. He explained that 
although the particular encounter which provoked these thoughts had 
been ‘polite and respectful’, it apparently made him uncomfortable that 
he could not see what he described as the ‘lady’ who was exercising 
her democratic right to come and see her Member for Parliament. He 
argued that the conversation would have been of greater value if the 
woman had taken the covering from her face. He then explained how 
he always asked niqab-ed women to remove their veils, even claiming, 
despite any apparent supporting evidence, that ‘most...seem relieved’ 
that he did so and that in one case ‘the veil came off almost as soon as... 
[he]...opened...[his]...mouth’ (Lancashire Telegraph October 2006). 

This is despite the fact that even Jack Straw admits they appeared to 
be wearing the niqab from personal choice rather than at the behest 
of fathers, brothers or husbands, thus differing considerably from the 
French position where it is automatically assumed to be a symbol of 
Muslim patriarchy. An alternative interpretation might be that these 
were articulate assertive women who had come to seek advice or 
assistance from him, a well-known politician, on a constituency matter, 
and that they felt obliged to remove their veils given his vociferousness 
on the matter. In that encounter Jack Straw clearly had power to help 
or not help, listen or not listen to his constituents. Despite the furore, 
with a wide range of politicians and media commentators wading into 
the debate, there is tellingly little sign of the voices of the women at the 
centre of this debate themselves; how did they experience being asked 
by their representative in Parliament to remove their niqabs? They may 
well have been relieved as Jack Straw suggests, or alternatively, they 
may have felt humiliated or exploited. In the absence of the voices of 
the women he is referring to, it is more probable that his assumptions 
are projections reflecting his own discomfort and justifications for his 
actions. 

Media responses to Straw’s intervention illustrate how Muslim 
difference is conceptualised according to accounts of 1) Britishness and 
national identity, ii) citizenship and social cohesion, and iii) matters 
of gender and violence (Meer, Dyer and Modood 2010). In his ‘duty 
to integrate’ speech, Blair also mentions the veil, lending support to 
Jack Straw’s inopportune interventions."' Interestingly, he caveats his 
comments by saying that he knows“ ...it is not sensible to conduct this 
debate as if the only issue is this very hot and sensitive one of the veil. 
For one thing, the extremism we face is usually from men not women’. 

This implies that if women did represent a threat, then their clothing 
could be an indicator of possible extremism. In contrast to ongoing 
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debates in Europe and elsewhere (Turkey, Tunisia and Malaysia, as 
Blair is keen to highlight)'? where the emphasis has been on the 
veil as a symbol of the oppression of women, political discourse on 
the veil in the UK has been more nuanced. While the theme of the 
‘oppressed Muslim woman’ permeates the discourse, its relevance is 
also accounted for by its role as a very visible marker of difference 
and self-segregation. The veil, therefore, has an ambivalent position 
in UK political discourse; on one level it signifies self-segregation, 
yet on another level it symbolises a certain kind of militancy and 
empowerment through religion for Muslim women. For example, 
there have been a number of high profile cases (Dustin and Phillips, 
2008) where women have fought for the right to wear the veil and 
been accused of both militancy or succumbing to patriarchal wishes." 
And as I discuss in the epilogue, as the number of Muslim women and 
girls who join ISIS increases, no doubt its symbolism as an indicator 
of possible ‘extremism’ will gain further momentum. 

Having demonstrated how ‘the Muslim community’ emerges as a 
uniquely problematic group in the wider policy landscape of the UK, 
particularly in relation to the role of Muslim women, I now return to 
the key question of how the relationship between ‘empowering Muslim 
women’ and preventing violent extremism can be made intelligible. 


Empowering Muslim women to combat terrorism 


In the policy literature Muslim women, along with young people, 
are positioned as being uniquely placed to combat terrorism. There 
is, however, very little clarity as to the raison d’étre for this. In the 
introduction to the report “Women’s Role in Peaceful Coexistence 
Tackling Violent Extremism and Promoting Community Cohesion 
Faith’,'* Meg Munn highlights the way that ‘Women suffer 
disproportionately as victims of violent extremism unleashed by 
conflict, especially in countries where rape has been used as a weapon 
of war’. In the report, women with experiences from Ghana, Bosnia 
Herzegovina and the UK (including Northern Ireland) are brought 
together. This is consistent with long standing feminist critiques of 
militarism and references the potential for cross border solidarities 
between women. Comparing the experience of civilian women in the 
UK with women from Bosnia Herzegovina who have experienced 
ethnic cleansing, however, trivialises the experiences of the latter. Nor 
are there any references to women who might be affected by wars 
in which the UK has long been embroiled. What this juxtaposition 
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achieves, however, is the tentative suggestion that there is a broader 
case for the involvement of women in preventing violent extremism. 

The most explicit discussion in the policy literature of any possible 
direct association between empowering Muslim women and preventing 
violent extremism, however, is put forward by Sadiq Khan (Labour MP 
for Tooting, assistant government whip at the time, and the Minister 
for Communities & Local Government). Khan writes: 


But it (women’s rights) also has serious consequences for 
preventing extremism, given that the majority of the 
extremist and radical ideologies that lead young men to turn 
themselves into human bombs are also deeply misogynist. 
The Taliban and their barbaric laws towards the women are 
a good example of this misogyny’? Sadiq Khan MP (Khan, 
Katwala, Jameson 2008: 41) (my emphasis) 


Although Khan states that women’s rights have consequences 
for preventing extremism, he does not identify an explicit causal 
relationship between misogyny and radical/terrorist political activity. It 
appears to be enough, seemingly, to refer to both in the same sentence 
and a meaning can be inferred, suggesting that by dealing with one, 
you make inroads into the other. 

An initial cursory reading of Sadiq Khan’s statement suggests that, 
beyond the coincidence of misogyny and terrorism, Muslim women 
were somehow responsible for misogyny, or at least collude in it. His 
statement intimates that if only Muslim women were empowered, 
then Islamic radicals would not be misogynists, and if they were not 
misogynists, then they would not become terrorists. Although a rather 
cynical interpretation, it appears to be vindicated by a later speech by 
Khan which he gave to a group of Muslim women and in which he 
implied that women have almost brought patriarchy on to themselves: 
‘Misogyny is an integral part of their (extremists’) ideology....By 
being the best you can be — as professionals, as citizens, as proud Brits 
and Muslims, as hope-givers — British Muslim women can prove the 
hatemongers wrong and weak in the face of strength’ (Khan 2009). 

In these interpretations, while ostensibly framed in feminist terms, 
the possibility that Muslim women might have the potential to 
be politicised or express their grievances in similar ways to those 
anticipated from young men was not even entertained. ®© There are no 
references to women and girls having the potential to be radicalised 
despite research which suggest that women’s emancipation may increase 
the number of women terrorists (Oliverio and Lauderdale 2005).'° In 
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the epilogue I consider these earlier assumptions in the light of the 
increasing number of British Muslims girls leaving the UK to join ISIS. 

At the level of public life, Muslim women are seen to be powerless 
and in need of state assistance. Conversely they are deemed to have 
power in the narrow environment of the home. The main way in 
which women are engaged with is therefore through their role in the 
family, or as at ‘the heart of the community’, and in their relationship 
to young people. For example, 


these individuals and groups should reflect the diversity of 
Muslim communities, including Muslim women and young 
people. Women can be a particularly effective voice as they 
are at the heart not only of their communities but also of 
their families...It is important to reach beyond would- 
be gatekeepers to the community when seeking strong 
community voices. (HMG 2008: 17) 


This statement highlights the paradox of the logic of empowering 
‘strong community voices’; clearly, if they require external assistance to 
be heard over ‘would-be gatekeepers to the community’, they are not 
so strong. As Brown (2011) argues, the frequent references to women 
and young people together is infantilising. In addition it resonates 
with discourses around protecting ‘womenandchildren’ (Enloe 1990)."” 

Just as in development discourses, where women are presumed to 
hold the key to successful economic development, Muslim women are 
presumed to be moderate and ‘good Muslims’ and able to positively 
affect the community. What is implied is that if women have a stronger 
voice and are able to influence members of the community more 
widely then it will necessarily be for the good of ‘the community’. 
The implicit presumption is that women are never at risk of becoming 
radicalised and that they would never be supportive of or sympathetic 
to expressions of violent extremist ideology or terrorist acts. 

In the Prevent literature a number of documents were published 
which sought to highlight existing good practice. The aim of these 
was to inspire and guide those third sector organisations who intended 
to seek local authority Prevent funding. Very few of these original 
‘Pathfinder’ projects were specifically focused on women, however. 
The Pathfinder projects specifically related to women are included in 
a section about ‘Building the resilience of communities to resist violent 
extremism’ (DCLG 2009). Resilience is never explicitly defined, 
however, and the closest definition is:‘...help them (communities 
and community groups) actively reject and condemn violent 
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extremism’ (DCLG 2009: 4). It suggests that resilience is almost akin 
to immunity; that women’s empowerment represents a vaccine for the 
community against violent extremism and radicalism and that women 
are the carriers of that immunity. 

Only one case study was solely focused on Muslim women. It was 
an e-safety awareness course in Harrow (DCLG 2009: 14-17) and was 
provided for Muslim women who had children or worked with young 
people. According to the brochure, ‘the training encompassed the 
potential issues that can arise from use and misuse of available digital 
technologies. Having said that, the literature is clear in its message that 
the aim of the project was to consider all aspects of ‘e-safeguarding’ 
(for example, cyber bullying, chat rooms, pornography and grooming 
as well as ‘radicalising’ materials from groups promoting violent 
extremism) and the user website was aimed at different audiences, 
not just Muslims (DCLG 2009: 14). The project worked with local 
mosques and community groups, especially women’s organisations, 
to promote and encourage key target groups to participate. Muslim 
women were the clear targets or focus of the project, yet the themes 
were much more broadly applicable to a wider audience, not just 
women or Muslims, but parents and other people working with young 
children more generally. Harrow Central Mosque Ladies’ Committee 
helped to promote the event, encouraging women to participate. 
The project ‘...reinforced the key messages of safeguarding and 
mainstreamed Prevent into another initiatives for safeguarding young 
people’ (DCLG 2009: 15). One of the stated outcomes was that, ‘by 
receiving e-safety training, mothers and teachers understand how and 
why young people can become susceptible to radicalisation and other 
dangers through information available online and via other digital media 
if their usage of these information sources were to remain unmonitored’ 
(my emphasis) (DCLG 2009: 15). 

The fact that the only project which is overtly focused on women 
concerns e-safeguarding validates observations about Prevent, that it 
was fundamentally about spying and surveillance, a criticism which was 
levelled at the initiatives primarily focused on young people (Kundnani 
2009). This suggests that the EMW initiatives within Prevent were 
about teaching mothers and sisters to spy on their sons and brothers. If 
this is read in the context of John Reid’s speech (made in East London 
in 2006), the message that mothers should spy on their children is even 
more transparent. In that address he is quoted as saying that: 


‘There is no nice way of saying this... these fanatics are 
looking to groom and brainwash children, including your 
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children, for suicide bombings. Grooming them to kill 
themselves in order to murder others’ 

He added: ‘Look for the tell-tale signs now and talk to 
them before their hatred grows and you risk losing them 
forever. In protecting our families, we are protecting our 
community. (Batty 2006; Travis 2006) 


Conclusion 


The language of the debate ensuing from 7/7 clearly emphasised the 
‘otherness’ of the perpetrators through their religious affiliation and 
as a result the ‘Muslim community’ became positioned as ‘the enemy 
within’. The Prevent agenda emphasised religious ideology as the 
principal explanation for Islamist terrorism to the exclusion of any other 
potentially relevant factors. Furthermore it was only Muslims who were 
positioned as being uniquely conflicted by the assumed contradiction 
between their religious and civic duties, caught within the competing 
politics of belonging (Yuval-Davis 2011). This could clearly be seen 
when the Prevent agenda was tasked with dealing with other forms 
of extremism such as that of the far right. Ironically the remit was 
widened in response to criticisms of the exclusive focus on Muslims. 
This new remit, however, which led to frequent comparisons with far 
right extremism, only served to highlight the singular pathologisation 
of Muslims inherent in the Prevent agenda. Only Muslims are reduced 
to their religious affiliation (‘religious essentialism’) despite the 
complexities and contestations inherent within such a categorisation. As 
such, the Prevent narrative reflects the principal themes of Huntington’s 
‘clash of civilisations’ thesis (Huntington 1993). I have also shown 
how these discourses are gendered and argued that the intelligibility 
of the EMW initiatives relies partially on constructing as problematic 
the position of women within a homogeneous ‘Muslim community’; 
policy literature is imbued with these discourses either explicitly or 
implicitly. 

In this chapter I have therefore also analysed the policy discourse 
of the war on terror as it relates to Muslim women in the UK. This 
wider discourse of ‘them and us’, a failed community, the wrong type 
of Islam and the role of women paves the way for the securitisation 
agenda, the dehumanising, and the end of tolerance (Kundnani 2007). 
Feminism in the context of the EMW initiatives emerges as part of a 
civilisationist discourse in which it is positioned as part of modernising 
mission. This perspective claims ownership of and responsibility for 
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feminism as a Western value, thus ignoring a whole history of black 
feminist critiques of white Western feminism and also the existence of 
‘native feminisms’, for example, Islamic feminisms. Liberal feminism 
ends up becoming equated with the West and is thus even less likely 
to be accepted by those for whom the West represents the source of 
neocolonial and imperial exploitation. Associating counterterrorism 
measures with the issue of women’s rights becomes another way 
of delineating the line between ‘them and us’. This resonates with 
Inglehart and Norris citing Polly Toynbee: ‘What binds together a 
globalized force of some extremists from many continents is a united 
hatred of Western values that seems to them to spring from Judeo- 
Christianity’ (2003: 65). 

On its own, the EMW agenda does not do this. It works in tandem 
within the context of a wider policy landscape. My argument is that 
the EMW is an overt expression of the way in which Muslim women 
are viewed solely in relation to their communities. The themes raised 
in this chapter will be revisited in subsequent chapters as I trace the 
way in which these ideas permeate, circulate or mutate in the context 
of policy in practice. The very fact that the objectives of Prevent are 
untestable arguably lends credence to the idea that the agenda is, at best, 
presentational (that the government is at least being seen to be doing 
something); at worst, it is tantamount to anti-Muslim racist propaganda. 


Notes 
' Hilary Benn cited in NBC news (Associated Press 2007). Although notably Gordon 
Brown continued using the term (Afshar 2012) 


N 


As set out in the Prevent Strategy 

Foreign Affairs is the Journal of the Council on Foreign Relations whose Board 
of Directors includes Madeline Albright, Colin Powell and Fouad Ajami, all of 
whom form part of the Bush circle that framed the response to 9/11 according to 
Joseph Power (theorist of soft power) cited in Kumar (2012) 

Huntington suggests the ‘great divisions among humankind and the dominating 
source of conflict will be cultural’. He explicitly links culture and civilisation, 
describing the latter as ‘a cultural entity’. 

See also John Reid speech where he repeats this and clarifies that ‘It’s not Muslims 
versus the rest of us’ (Reid 2006) 

Frisch’s Fire Starters or Biedermann und die Brandstifter (1986) is a play in which two 
characters disguised as hawkers talk their way into people’s homes and settle down 
in the attic, whereupon they set about the destruction of the house. The play was 
written in the immediate post-second world war period as a metaphor for Nazism 
and fascism, showing how ordinary citizens could be taken in by evil. The central 
character is a businessman called Biedermann. The first ‘hawker’ talks his way into 
spending the night in the attic through a mixture of intimidation and persuasion. 
Later a second arsonist appears, and before Biedermann can do anything to stop it, 
his attic is piled high with oil drums full of petrol. He even helps them to measure 
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the detonating fuse and gives them matches, refusing to acknowledge the terror 
of what is happening and becoming an accomplice in his own destruction. 
Bawer (2006) writing in the US uses similar metaphors, describing the ticking time 
bomb of increasing Muslim ‘immigrants’ as Europe’s ‘Weimar moment’ (alluding 
to the Weimar Republic’s weakness in the face of the rise of Hitler and the rest of 
Europe’s appeasement). 

Vron Ware at The New Muslims conference on 8 March 2013 at The University of 
Manchester explained how the British Army’s imam had issued statements making 
clear that nationalism and patriotism were compatible with Islamic beliefs. 

Given the way in which the majority of mosques have developed in the UK this 
could also be connected to lack of space and funding to expand rather than the 
explicit bar that Blair’s comments suggest. 

This follows in the footsteps of Denmark where the age has been raised to 24 for 
overseas spouses. 

The timing of Blair’s speech was not long after Jack Straw’s remarks for which the 
latter has since apologised in a politically opportunistic moment prior to the 2010 
general election (Walker 2010). 

By which he simultaneously invokes solidarity with these other countries but also 
conveniently ignores that these are Muslim majority countries in which the timbre 
of the debates are distinctly different. 

Afshar (2012) discussing a more European wide fascination with the veil associates 
it directly to a fear of terrorism. 

Women’s Role in Peaceful Coexistence Tackling Violent Extremism and Promoting 
Community Cohesion, Faith Regen Foundation Conference Report 2008 (16-18 
June 2008). 

Stephen Timms MP was attacked by Roshonara Choudhary, a 21year old hijab- 
wearing woman of Bangladeshi heritage, during a constituency surgery in east 
London. The way the attack was originally reported was interesting. Some blogs 
and discussion boards have noted the reluctance of some of the media to refer to 
her ethnicity, faith or background as part of a diatribe against PC, but I interpreted 
it as a discomfort about representing a Muslim woman who had done something 
unusual and unexpected; I cannot help thinking about how the incident might 
have been portrayed if the perpetrator had been male. Later reports which came out 
after her trial suggest that Roshonara Choudhry carried out the stabbing because 
she held Timms personally accountable for voting in favour of the Iraq war. Her 
concern over the war drove her to seek out a website such as RevolutionMuslim and 
to subsequently download Anwar al-Awlaki lectures which allegedly ‘radicalised’ 
her. See Githens-Mazer (2010). 

The Prevent agenda discourse focuses on ‘radicalisation’ and ‘violent extremism’ 
and ‘empowerment’ (rather than ‘terrorism’ and ‘emancipation’ to which Oliverio 
and Lauderdale (2005) refer). 

In Chapter 5, I explore in greater detail how many of the references to Muslim 
women are as ‘mothers and grandmothers’. 
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Tales of the city: diversity in 
diversity, working between and 
within local differences 


*...on a micro and macro level, you are needed. Muslim 
women are needed to fulfil your own fullest potential for 
your own individual benefit, for the benefit of your family, 
for the benefit of your local community, for your region or 
city. Of course, our country (and it is our country) needs 
all of us to maximise our potential and especially some of 
the untapped talent of British Muslim women. And frankly 
our planet needs you. Sadiq Khan MP, 10 Jan 2009 


Introduction 


Since Muslims as objects of research tend to be concentrated in specific 
urban locations, much of the research is frequently as much about the 
places in which the research is undertaken. This can be seen in the 
focus on East London and Bradford, for example. While individually 
the place-specific research takes into account local factors, the findings 
are frequently homogenised and extrapolated to the Muslim population 
as a whole, a point which many research respondents noted. In the 
opening quote, Sadiq Khan highlights the various different levels of 
society at which Muslim women might be engaged with. He makes 
clear reference to ‘region’ and ‘city’ and there is seemingly some 
recognition of the different levels at which individuals operate. Later, 
he also exhorts Muslim women to ‘be good neighbours, good citizens 
— both local and global’. The members of NMWAG (the National 
Muslim Women’s Advisory Group) were described as ‘...ambassadors 
for the grass roots, speaking direct to the heart of government’ (DCLG 
2008a). The policy literature therefore clearly refers to ‘region’ and 
‘city’. Practically speaking too, there is the fact that local authorities 
who were granted Prevent funding were able to allocate that funding 
according to particular local circumstances. A central argument of 
this book, however, is that the EMW (Empowering Muslim Women) 
initiatives prioritise religious affiliation, identity and heritage at the 
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expense of other salient aspects of ‘identity’. This chapter argues that 
differences that might exist between Muslim women’s experiences 
because of where they are located geographically in the UK are not 
taken into account in any meaningful way. It also looks at the ways in 
which ‘the local’ matters in practice and the relationship between the 
national and the local. 

The research on which this book is based took me to a number of 
different places and I was regularly reminded of the variety of ways 
in which quite a small initiative varied in different sites of research. 
Using predominantly interview data (as well as some ethnographic 
observation) compiled in different urban contexts, this chapter 
highlights the importance of acknowledging diversity within diversity 
and drawing attention to local specificities in policy delivery and 
reception. In focusing on geographical diversity it considers how UK- 
wide social policy initiatives to ‘empower Muslim women’ varied in 
practice, both between and within different localities. I explore how 
other axes of identity emerged through interviews with respondents 
and during the course of fieldwork, and how these varied from place to 
place. In doing so it (re)emphasises the point that different dimensions 
of social life cannot be separated out into discrete and pure strands and 
consist instead of complex, varied and variable effects when multiple 
axes of differentiation intersect in historically specific contexts (Brah 
and Phoenix 2004). 

It could be argued that the urban unrest in 2001 in the northern 
mill towns instigated changes (or at least accelerated changes) in the 
policy landscape in relation to multiculturalism. The trigger points 
in Oldham, Burnley and Bradford may well have been different. The 
official policy story, however, suggested that the underlying causes 
of the unrest stemmed from allegedly ‘self-segregated communities’ 
living parallel lives, and that the heart of the problem lay the cultural 
incommensurability between different communities. The emphasis 
of the policy responses was therefore on the perpetrators themselves 
and not on the conditions within which the disturbances occurred; 
people rather than problem centric. Yet as Khan (2006) argues, ‘policy 
responses to issues affecting young Muslims [and presumably any other 
“group”] should be based on the detail of their lives rather than on 
political imperatives reacting to events’ (cited in Khan 2010: 86). 

As well as the causes of the 2001 riots being over determined by 
‘culturalist’ explanations, it is also worth explicitly noting that the 
policy responses to these disturbances, which were based in three 
specific places, have been rolled out across the whole of the UK, 
irrespective of local variations. While the suggestion that Bradford was 
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‘bicultural’ rather than multicultural (Webster 2003) is problematic, 
since this supports the idea of bounded internally homogeneous 
ethnicities (Modood 1992), it at least draws attention to the idea that 
not all ‘diverse’ places are ‘diverse’ in the same way. There is diversity 
in diversity. 

Researching these initiatives further emphasises the importance of 
acknowledging this diversity within diversity. Following the initiatives 
themselves, the data is drawn from areas with substantive populations 
of Muslims. All are medium to large conurbations with ethnically 
‘diverse’ populations. Yet the extent of diversity and the composition 
of these diverse populations necessarily varies. Specifically, research 
was conducted in three different boroughs in London (Ealing, Brent 
and Newham) as well as in Manchester, Cardiff, Bradford and Bristol. 
Despite superficial parallels between these sites, given that they are all 
home to ‘diverse communities’ (including Muslims), they are of course 
very different. Within these places, for example, there were areas which 
had long-established predominantly South Asian migrant heritage 
communities, such as cities like Bradford in West Yorkshire. On the 
other hand, there were areas in London which might be described as 
‘hyper diverse’, areas such as Brent and Ealing, which have historically 
had a varied population encompassing both long established ‘ethnic 
minority’ communities, as well as newer migrants from A8 countries 
and varied (and internally diverse) refugee populations. 

This chapter analyses the theme of ‘the national to the local’ in two 
ways. This is partly determined by the initiatives themselves which 
operated at both national and local levels. First, the Empowering 
Muslim Women initiatives were inspired by a nationally devised Prevent 
strategy, driven by a central government department, the Department 
for Communities and Local Government (DCLG), and overseen by 
NMWAG. Even though both DCLG and NMWAG had national 
remits, the national initiatives were of course locally delivered. One 
of the projects funded by DCLG and delivered by NMWAG was a 
role models road show which visited six different cities in England 
and Wales. 

Second, at a local level, Local Authorities had been encouraged to 
use Prevent funding to ‘empower’ Muslim women locally. The Prevent 
agenda has been instituted almost in place of the community cohesion 
agenda in areas with substantial Muslim populations.' In fact it was 
implemented wherever there were Muslim populations, irrespective 
of their circumstances and internal diversity, or any analysis of 
susceptibility to radicalisation or ‘violent extremism’ (assuming that this 
was something that could be determined with any degree of certainty); 
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to have a sizeable Muslim population was sufficient qualification. 
Here therefore there was scope for local variety in how this played 
out. The research, which comprised interviews with a range of policy 
actors spread throughout the country, necessarily encountered a cross 
section of projects funded via Prevent in which such local differences 
emerged. Although local variations were not originally a key concern 
of the research, as I embarked on the interviews they emerged as an 
ever present salient theme. 

The Prevent agenda is a paradoxical development following the 
community cohesion agenda (Husband and Alam 2011). This is because 
the latter is at least nominally focused on ‘bringing communities 
together’, whereas the former is predicated explicitly on a particular 
problematic community. Given this contradiction it is important 
to consider the way in which the Prevent agenda has impacted on 
intracommunity relations. This impact is a thread which runs through 
this chapter. As well as arousing criticism from those concerned at 
the impact on ‘Muslim communities’ (Kundnani 2009), the Prevent 
strategy was also critiqued by those for whom such funding represented 
‘too few rewards for good behaviour and too little punishment for bad 
behaviour’ (Maher and Frampton 2009:7; Briggs and Birdwell 2009). In 
this chapter therefore other communities’ responses to Prevent are also 
discussed. As Flint and Robinson point out, local areas have been given 
‘considerable autonomy to define their own ‘community cohesion’ 
problems (or lack of them) and implement local solutions’ (2008: 
5). It is not surprising, therefore, that responses to the community 
cohesion and Prevent agendas have varied accordingly. I suggest that 
these responses must necessarily vary from place to place depending 
not only on the composition of the population, but also the local 
circumstances, histories and trajectories of migration and local politics. 

The community cohesion agenda is a racialised discourse in 
which social cohesion is prioritised at the expense of dealing with 
underlying deeper structural issues. As Flint and Robinson note, 
this agenda has enabled prioritisation of certain types of cohesion 
in order to problematise particular groups. For example, racial and 
religious ‘cohesion’ are privileged over gender and class as the focus 
of policy initiatives (2008). Further, they argue that although the 
community cohesion agenda built on the work of Kearns and Forrest 
(2000) it did so with important omissions. In lieu of a recognition of 
the importance of reducing wealth inequalities, a hollow concept of 
‘equality of opportunity’ is referred to which indicates a ‘reticence of 
the community cohesion agenda to acknowledge and address structural 
inequalities rooted in economic processes’ (Flint and Robinson 2008: 
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4—5). Furthermore, it is important to note, such structural inequalities 
are regionally inflected. 

This chapter looks at how the Prevent agenda worked in areas with 
populations comprising Muslims and non-Muslims, coming as it did in 
the wake of the community cohesion agenda. Much has been written 
about how multiculturalism or multiculturalist policies have led to a 
‘white backlash’, observable in a variety of contexts, and the way this 
has fed into support for the BNP (Hewitt 2005; Garner et al 2009; 
Rhodes 2010). Comparatively less, however, has been written about 
the effect on other BME (black and minority ethnic) communities 
or intercommunity relations. The second half of the chapter explores 
this theme and tries to contextualise the discussion in terms of 
geographical diversity in the composition of Muslim and non-Muslim 
BME communities in the different sites of research (both in terms of 
ethno-national categories as well as socio-economic diversity). The 
significance of spatial location, geographical concentration, BME 
(ethno-religious) diversity and local politics are all variously taken 
into account. 

I will look at the way in which these national and local projects 
varied between and within different places. Rather than consider local 
particularities as inconvenient ‘white noise’, it analyses the variations 
arising from local events and contexts which means that even cities with 
similar demographic structures can develop different types of political 
interaction (Stroschein 2007). The following section considers the idea 
of the national to the local in the context of the nationally devised, 
yet locally implemented role models road shows. 


Local inflections in delivering a national initiative 


The role models road show, Our Choices, was one of three initiatives 
overseen by NMWAG, and took place in early 2010. Our Choices went 
to six places: London, Manchester, Cardiff, Dudley, Rotherham and 
Middlesbrough. The issue of local variation was immediately apparent 
in the way the road shows were organised, received and experienced 
which prompted an analysis of the way in which the delivery of a 
national initiative was locally inflected. This section starts by reflecting 
on three of the road shows. It then sets out how the initiative was locally 
inflected in terms of its rationale, its composition and its reception. 
It discusses how and why the six particular sites were chosen, how 
the organisers tried to ensure that each of the road shows was locally 
pertinent and also some of the problems encountered in different places. 
In doing so, this section highlights differences between and within the 
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different road shows by also reflecting on other contrasts between and 
among both the attendees and the participants. 


A tale of three cities 


Fieldwork was undertaken at the road shows in London, Manchester 
and Cardiff. Despite all being large conurbations the road shows in each 
of these cities were very different. The London event, in particular, 
had a very different ambience to the others. Although it was the road 
show for the capital, it was in fact the most intimate event of the three 
attended, centred as it was on just one school. It took place at Little 
Ilford School in the London Borough of Newham and was targeted 
solely at pupils attending that school. As such, it was very much a Little 
Ilford School event and had a ‘community’ feel to it; everyone, staff and 
students, seemed to know one another. In contrast to the other events 
and possibly because it took place in a school, it was held outside of 
school time ona Saturday morning. Although the event was principally 
directed at Muslim girls attending the school, there were a number of 
non-Muslim girls present, as well as some boys and a number of the 
girls’ parents. The latter had been specifically encouraged to attend 
and those that did were mainly mothers. 

By contrast, the other two road shows in Cardiff and Manchester were 
on a far larger scale, with a more corporate feel to them. These events, 
as with the other non-London workshops, had girls from more than 
one school in attendance (although all had been invited, haphazardly or 
otherwise). The Manchester event was a plush and slightly controversial 
one, characterised by ‘politics’. Helen Wollaston, Director of Equal to 
the Occasion, the organisation recruited by NMWAG to deliver the 
road shows, explained that there were “political (political with a small 
‘p’) concerns that it wasn’t a strategy that the local authority as a whole” 
necessarily supported. Also in particular, one of the schools invited 
to attend was an independent (that is, fee-paying) Islamic girls’ school 
so “it was a bit of an issue for somebody to say, why has the Council 
sponsored something when half the audience are from a private girls’ 
school?” The policy for selecting schools to attend the road shows was 
clearly quite arbitrary. (It emerged that the independent girls’ school 
had been selected because one of the local role models appearing at 
the Manchester roadshow had previously attended that school). 

As well as municipal politics in Manchester, issues around party 
politics also emerged. One of the role models, who had been invited 
to attend the Manchester event specifically to make it more ‘local’, 
was the Labour candidate at the time for Bury North, Maryam Khan.’ 
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Her presence and presentation caused a minor controversy. In trying 
to inspire the girls to become politically empowered she suggested 
they come and help her in her electioneering work, stuffing envelopes 
and canvassing, for example. Unsurprisingly, since this was a barely 
disguised invitation to volunteer for the Labour Party, this was not 
well received by some Council attendees, even if the girls themselves 
appeared largely oblivious to this. 

The Cardiff event was well supported by the National Assembly with 
Assembly representatives illustrating clear commitment to the project.? 
This event was the most mixed in terms of ethnic background and, 
rather than ‘politics’, the event was characterised by celebrity. The girls 
were clearly delighted and impressed that Almeena Ahmed (one of the 
national role models), a journalist/newsreader, originally from Cardiff, 
who regularly appears on the BBC, had come to speak to them. Most 
of the closing session questions were directed at her, for example. The 
lure of celebrity at the Cardiff event was most apparent, however, in 
an incident which occurred at the tail end of the day. 

During a breakout session, I was sat at a conference table along with 
a couple of role models and around ten girls from Year 10. One of 
the role models was a West London based GP (also originally from 
Cardiff). She was asked, given that she was based in London, whether 
she had any famous patients. She revealed that a band member 
from a popular boy band was one of her patients. The response was 
astounding. There were shrieks of excitement from around the table 
and I gradually realised the ripple was spreading throughout the entire 
auditorium as friends at other tables were messaged. There was such 
hysteria it was as though the artist himself had turned up to the road 
show. The organisers, unaware of rising tide Beatlesque mania, appealed 
for calm from the main stage. Eventually, as some semblance of calm 
was restored, one of the girls passed a billet-doux to the doctor for 
her to pass on to the singer when he next popped into the surgery. 
I had not expected hijab-wearing school girls to turn into shrieking 
teenage wrecks at the mention of a boy band, but it served as a vivid 
reminder that ‘Muslim teenage girls’ are after all also just teenage girls 
who are Muslim.* 

The next section contextualises these reflections in terms of the 
logistics of delivering a national road show highlighting how ‘the 
local’ was taken into account in practice. It starts by looking at how 
the different sites and role models were selected. 
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(not) The Usual Suspects 


The role models initiative was established by NMWAG in association 
with civil servants at DCLG (although one of the members of 
NMWAG had implied that the road show was “a done deal”). As 
far as implementation went, four members of NMWAG formed a 
steering group to manage delivery of the road shows. This in itself 
was not uncontroversial since many of the members of NMWAG 
had told me separately that they expected to be primarily involved in 
an influencing and advisory capacity, rather than directly involved in 
project delivery. The steering group recruited a consultancy agency, 
Equal to the Occasion, to deliver the road shows nationally. The agency 
worked with local authorities, schools and other stakeholders at a local 
level to design and run the events at each of the six different locations. 

The road show evaluation report, produced by Equal to the Occasion 
for NMWAG and DCLG, outlined how for each road show the relevant 
local authority was involved in establishing a planning group of local 
partners. In Middlesbrough it was principally the Council, whereas 
in Rotherham it was the Police and Youth Service; in Dudley, the 
local Muslim forum; in Cardiff, the National Assembly Government 
and Race Equality First. Manchester City Council provided funding 
via a grant to Inspired Sisters who organised the event, and Newham 
Council paid towards Little Ilford School’s costs in holding the event. 
The issue of place was therefore built into delivery of the road show 
initiative and there was an explicit recognition that circumstances in 
the various places were different. (Although this recognition did not go 
so far as to undermine the assumed homogeneity of ‘Muslim women’ 
and girls and what they needed, underlying the entire initiative.) 

This had not, however, been the original plan. Shaista, one of the 
members of NMWAG I interviewed, told me that the plan had initially 
been to hold a “London-centric two-day event” aimed at Muslim 
women rather than girls. She told me that she had objected strongly 
to this idea, and thought that: 


you want to inspire girls at school, right? ...A better project 
would be that we do a road show in schools; that way you 
cover more areas, you go into schools which means you 
reach the right target audience and you have a variety of 
professions... (Shaista) 


She maintained that it was the result of her vociferous objections to 
the original idea that led to the eventual format of the road show. 
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In the end the project enlisted twelve women as role models for the 
overall (national) campaign. These included a scientist, a rugby player, 
a journalist, a nurse, a union rep, and an artist. A glossy brochure was 
produced detailing their personal stories and a website was set up to 
further broaden the audience base. 

The budget allocated by DCLG allowed for six road shows to 
take place. The six sites clearly needed to have a significant Muslim 
population to warrant hosting a road show. These six sites, however, 
included a number of less obvious places, not automatically associated 
with Muslim communities in the public and policy imaginary. 
According to the evaluation report of the project (Equal to the 
Occasion 2010) these choices stemmed from a strategic decision 
by NMWAG to include local authority areas with smaller Muslim 
communities. Rotherham, Dudley and Middlesbrough were chosen 
specifically because they were not the obvious choices. Adeeba, who 
was a member of the Steering Group, told me: 


For Yorkshire, we decided to go for Rotherham because 
everybody thinks, “come to Bradford or Leeds’. But I was 
very keen to look at areas that, well if you looked at the six 
areas, some were obvious and some were not that obvious; 
I think it’s important to get that mix. Because, why should 
it be the obvious ones that get it all the time? (Adeeba) 


Helen Wollaston, Director of Equal to the Occasion, felt that those 
less obvious places were chosen because they were: 


where people would have had fewer opportunities to see 
role models which was a good decision ... I think, you 
know, it was really appreciated particularly in those areas 
which I would say were Middlesbrough and Rotherham, 
Dudley where the communities are a bit smaller and are not 
used to having things for Muslim women and they were 
really appreciative (Helen) 


Adeeba added: 


And, you know if you just look at Rotherham for example, 
the first one, there was an excellent turnout, you know we 
had a number of mothers there as well, the children had 
turned up, the teachers had turned up, community people, 
employers had turned up, you know we had a good, over 
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a hundred and twenty people there. For Rotherham, it’s 
pretty good going... (Adeeba) 


This greater appreciation in the less obvious places was, however, 
matched by disappointment from some of the more obvious places 
which had expected to be involved. Adeeba acknowledged that this 
strategy was always “going to upset people” but told me that what all 
the authorities which were eventually involved had in common was a 
commitment to the road shows because: 


the concept was to get the local authority to get very much 
involved, because the NMWAG can’t do that, so in terms 
of getting the ownership, in terms of it being embedded 
to some extent into what the local authorities were already 
doing, it was very important that we had local authorities 
that were supporting us. And we did, right across the 
board... (Adeeba) 


This was also reflected in the role models who were invited to attend 
particular road show events. A decision was made that a couple of the 
national role models would attend each road show and this would be 
supplemented by local role models recommended by the local partners. 
As Helen explained, both she and NMWAG had learned from the 
experience: 


that you have to work with the local context, you know... 
You can’t impose a national project on local areas when you 
rely on that local engagement so it takes time. It probably 
took longer than I envisaged to build those relationships 
(Helen) 


Not all of the local authorities were unequivocal in their support and 
this was partly associated with how other (minority) communities 
might perceive the events or be affected. In this way, the reception to 
the road show was contingent on pre-existing histories of tension or 
competition for resources. The evaluation report, for example, refers 
generically to initial reluctance on the part of some local authorities 
to participate in the initiative, given tensions between the road show 
project and local strategies around community cohesion, educational 
achievement or employability. Muslim girls and women were not 
necessarily regarded as a strategic priority at a local level for increased 
attention; there were other categories of (young) people whose 
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needs were deemed to be more pressing. As a result, local authorities 
expressed concern about targeting Muslim girls specifically for special 
attention. Helen told me that at least one authority (Kirklees) had not 
got involved for that reason because “they wanted to target all people 
not just Muslim girls”. 

Furthermore, even where the local authority was comfortable with 
the remit and ethos of the Our Choices road show, some of the schools 
which were involved or were invited to get involved were not. Helen 
explained how in Rotherham, for example, the schools were worried 
about a backlash if they were to send only girls to the road show. She 
explained that this reticence arose partly as a result of earlier experiences 
doing projects with the police which had been for girls only (not just 
Muslim girls). Additionally she explained that Rotherham: 


was an area where the Muslim population is concentrated 
in two or three wards so there’s quite a lot of mono-cultural 
wards, there’s a white working class...there’s definitely far 
right quite active so all those things are there and therefore 
the schools and the colleges were worried about a backlash, 
both on gender with it being only women, from boys and 
men and on the Muslim/ethnicity, ‘what about the white 
boys and about the white working class?’ you know those 
kind of issues...(Helen) 


At the same time there was clearly feedback from attendees, pupils 
and parents, who appreciated being targeted and attended the events 
because they were targeted at them. As such it reflects respondents’ 
beliefs, discussed in greater depth in Chapter 5, that mainstream services 
fail to provide services to Muslim girls and women (‘institutional 
Islamophobia”); or that there is a general failure in delivering careers 
services to pupils from the ‘wrong’ class, gender, ethnicity or religion. 
The impact of such initiatives on other non-Muslim communities or 
‘intercommunity relations’ is examined in more detail in the second 
half of this chapter. 

One question that remained at the forefront of my mind throughout 
the fieldwork was how the girls attending the Our Choices road 
shows would perceive the role models. At the London event, held in 
Newham, which was the first road show I attended, I recall feeling quite 
conscious of the potential (social) distance between the role models 
and the girls in the audience. Although the school itself is doing well 
(according to OFSTED reports at the time), it is in a very deprived 
part of Newham according to a range of social indicators. As I watched 
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a sleekly bobbed, suited and stiletto-heeled corporate lawyer take to 
the stage, I had wondered to what extent the pupils, predominantly 
of Bangladeshi heritage and wearing hijabs, would relate to her. This 
had clearly been a concern of the road show organisers who tried to 
‘localise’ the events by including local as well as national role models. 
Shaista told me that “the idea of picking local ones was to pick real 
women they could relate to.” 

The feedback the girls gave following the road shows gave some 
indication of whether they ‘related to’ the role models. Even though 
there was no negative feedback about specific role models, there was 
markedly positive feedback for particular role models. At the Newham 
event, for example, in addition to the corporate lawyer, one of the 
local road show role models was a British Bangladeshi writer, Kia 
Abdullah®. She had grown up in Stepney and was very well received 
by the girls in East London as “a proper East London Bengali”.’ She 
was someone who had grown up in the same kind of area as them, 
come from the same kind of family they had, and had experienced 
(or at least was familiar with) some of the deprivation/marginalisation 
they had grown up with. She also seemed genuinely delighted at being 
in a position to give back to “her community”’. 

Similarly, in the context of Cardiff, Almeena, who was also one of 
the twelve national role models, was very well received as a ‘local girl 
and because of her celebrity status, as mentioned previously. In the 
case of Almeena, who I was also able to interview, the appreciation 
was reciprocal. Her eventual decision to get involved was because one 
of the road shows was going to be held in Cardiff. Almeena explained 
that she had initially been reluctant to participate because of the 
project’s association with Prevent. She told me that as a journalist she 
had been well aware of the controversies associated with the Prevent 
strategy. She claims that for her, as a “Cardiff girl” it was the lure of 
coming to Cardiff which was the deciding factor in getting involved. 
Local role models mattered to the girls and being local mattered to 
the role models. 


All for one and one for all 


As well as recognising the importance of the local differences between 
the different events, there is the issue of difference within the individual 
road shows in terms of, for example, the different role models and 
their respective experiences. How effective was the exercise of ‘local- 
ising’ the role models when there were clear differences between the 
role models themselves in terms of their own class positioning? When 
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asked whether the target audience could necessarily relate to the role 
models, Shaista told me: 


in the Dudley one I think we did alright because we had 
a nurse there from up north and she was from a working 
class background. She said you know my dad didn’t want 
me to be a nurse and whatever... and the other one was a 
firefighter...she comes from a working class background 
errm so that was OK... I think the rest that were featured 
in the Dudley role model road show I think we had the 
grassroots people there... (Shaista) 


The fact that other cleavages of difference distinguished the different 
role models struck most starkly in Cardiff. Despite her local connection 
and clear attachment to Cardiff and the objectives of the role model 
road show, Almeena herself had not experienced any of the issues the 
road show was designed to address. She explained that her parents 
had always been incredibly supportive of her and her early ambition 
to go into journalism. She had done well academically and studied at 
Cambridge. It was through her mother that she had first got a summer 
job at BBC Wales, which kickstarted her career. I was therefore 
interested to know what had inspired her to get involved with the role 
model road show since clearly that had not been her own personal 
experience. Her immediate family had not shown any reticence or 
hostility to her academic success or to her pursuing a ‘non-traditional’ 
career. She told me that she was motivated to get involved and felt 
qualified to do so because she had done “a lot of mentoring in Tower 
Hamlets and Poplar and I know what the issues are”. 

During my conversation with Almeena there was little 
acknowledgement of the distance between her own experiences 
and those of the girls to whom she was a role model (either in East 
London or in Cardiff). She had not needed a role model to achieve 
her ambitions; her own account suggested that she had always wanted 
to do something in the media. Fortuitous and judicious use of social 
networks and cultural capital on the part of her mother had facilitated 
her entry into the profession, a notoriously difficult sector to get into 
without such connections (Granovetter 1973; Franzen and Hangartner 
2006). Her local affiliation was paramount for her decision to be 
involved in the road shows and seemingly sufficient qualification for 
her to be a role model.’ 

By contrast, Zainab, one of the local role models in Cardiff, made 
what seemed to me to be quite pointed remarks in her address to 
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the girls about how she might be “just a teacher”, but that she had 
struggled to get where she had. If the rationale for the road shows was 
to assist girls who were being held back or were unsupported by their 
parents (as was strongly implied), she probably gave one of the most 
inspiring presentations. Her parents had not been supportive of her 
academic endeavours; she had struggled to get the opportunity to be 
educated beyond the age of sixteen. Zainab told a story of negotiation, 
persuasion and her own agency in spite of all the odds (deprived 
community, intractable parents) which she used to eventually get her 
A levels, a degree and then to do a PGCE (Postgraduate Certificate 
in Education). If there were others girls in the audience who were 
experiencing similar issues, her story would have been most useful 
in terms of practical help. They could be inspired to do the same as 
her even if they were not as well connected as some of the other role 
models were. Helen told me that Shahien Taj, the Cardiff NU WAG 
contact, had specifically wanted Zainab because she: 


came from a very traditional background, had been kept 
home in early adulthood and had then gone on and 
persuaded and brought the family with her and she felt, 
Shahien, knowing the community and the culture in 
Cardiff, that there would be a lot of girls who can identify 
with that situation, more so than they would ifshe’d been to 
Oxford and in a way that Cardiff one was unusual because 
the two role models who spoke nationally were very high 
achievers... (Helen) 


Although Helen refers to “the community and culture” in Cardiff in 
the singular, the experiences of these two role models Almeena and 
Zainab, both from Cardiff, illustrate how much internal diversity 
there is within the imagined ‘Muslim community in Cardiff: the 
contrast between the two role models could not have been greater. 
This highlights the diversity in class and cultural capital between and 
among ‘Muslim women’ and hints at a tension between high flying 
national role models and those who have overcome everyday struggles 
to do ‘traditional’ or ‘mundane’ everyday jobs, but who might have 
more in common with some of the girls to whom such projects were 
ostensibly directed. 

This section has focused on the way in which a national initiative 
was locally inflected. The road show project worked both across and 
within local differences. There was an overarching initiative which 
had been devised in Whitehall by members of NMWAG and civil 
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servants. The experience of the road show illustrates the importance 
of local factors in influencing how each of the events was delivered 
in practice. Local contacts were instrumental at an operational and 
administrative level and local networks were important in delivering 
the road shows. In addition, the presence of local role models was 
also significant. How the different road shows were received and their 
impact was felt differently in different places. This depended on local 
histories and experiences, as well as the composition and diversity of 
Muslim populations in these different areas. In addition to differences 
between the different road shows there were differences within them. 
This was most clearly shown in the variety of experiences among the 
role models; the issues of class and cultural, social and economic capital 
clearly had had an impact upon each of them. 

The second half of this chapter, therefore, explores the theme of 
‘between and within’ through looking at how Prevent funding at the 
level of local authority funding was received, and particularly in relation 
to the EMW initiatives and NMWAG. It discusses how different local 
contexts affected how Prevent operated, focusing on diversity between 
different areas, as well as diversity within particular locations, and looks 
at the relationship between ‘the Muslim community’ and others, in 
particular non-Muslim BME groups. 


Local Contradictions and Useful Fictions 


The very process of competing for resources encouraged 
a language of homogeneous and opposing identities... 
Furthermore, even when factions united around..[an].. 
ideological divide they shared the same concerns — racial 
discrimination, housing, education, unemployment — and 
pursued similar strategies by using the local political arena 
and seeking to influence the powerful decision-makers. 
(Eade and Garbin 2002:147) 


Pragna, one of the Directors of Southall Black Sisters (SBS), explained 
how in 2008 SBS had their funding by Ealing Council withdrawn, 
allegedly in the interests of community cohesion. Ealing Council 
originally argued that funding a separate black women’s organisation 
went against the aims of its community cohesion policy.’ Ealing 
Council’ reaction was consistent with the logic of community cohesion 
to the extent that, according to such objectives, the Council should 
not support initiatives which promoted difference or segregation. 
By contrast, as SBS was being threatened with having its funding 
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withdrawn, Ealing Council, according to Pragna, were simultaneously 
being encouraged to fund Muslim women’s groups specifically as part 
of their Prevent agenda. 

The irony of this was not lost on Pragna. She alleged that in Southall, 
Muslim women’s organisations were in effect being set up principally in 
order to achieve Prevent funding. I was quite surprised at her comment; 
I had already interviewed representatives of long established Muslim 
women’s organisations elsewhere and saw no immediate reason why this 
might not have been the case in Ealing. On reflection, however, this 
initial discomfort provided the impetus to reconcile her comments with 
the range of experiences encountered during fieldwork. Addressing 
the effects on other communities required contextualising EMW in 
terms of local factors, such as historical and contemporary geographical 
concentrations of different populations, as well as the composition of 
ethnic minority populations in particular areas.'° 

The section begins, however, by theorising the possible impact of 
diversity within diversity through analysing the impact of the Prevent 
agenda in Bradford and Bristol, two cities in which the composition 
of the Muslim population varies dramatically. I choose these two 
places as exemplars of two ends of the spectrum of diversity within 
diversity. Bradford’s BME population is largely Muslim and of South 
Asian origin. By contrast, Bristol’s Muslim population, although 
proportionately smaller than that of Bradford, is relatively more 
diverse and this is reflected in intra-community hostilities. As a result, 
the impact of Prevent and EMW is different in these places, but it 
is problematic in both because religious identity is privileged at the 
expense of addressing materially differential experiences and building 
potential solidarities with other disadvantaged groups. 


What's in a place? 


It is not uncommon for research conducted in a specific place to be 
generalised more widely. The following is indicative of the type of 
claims which are often made about research. Dhaliwal et al, writing 
about Metroborough (the anonymised name for a hyper diverse part 
of London) suggest that ‘some of the findings are likely to be echoed 
in other boroughs’ and that, ‘concerns raised within this report are 
an indication of what could be taking place on a wider scale and on 
a more regular basis in other boroughs and regions within England, 
particularly those characterised by stronger racial segregation and strong 
religious leadership’ (2006: 83-84). 
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While in some contexts such extrapolations are useful and pragmatic, 
they can also be problematic. Hopkins’ (2008) analysis of Pakistanis in 
Scotland tries to pinpoint the ‘crucial discontinuities and disjunctures’ 
between the Scottish and UK contexts referring to the ‘...diversity, 
distribution and structure of minority ethnic groups’ as well as the 
particularities of Scottish politics and associated constructions of 
national identities (2008:122)."! 


Bradford: ‘the quintessential expression of the problematic presence 
of Islam in Britain’? 


Some of the respondents (Humera and Adeeba) complained about 
the way in which research conducted in a particular part of the UK 
became emblematic of ‘the Muslim community’. Bradford, for one 
had become synonymous with problematic Muslim communities in 
the UK. Whether remembering the Rushdie affair or the riots of 
2001, Bradford conjures up images of all that is regarded as wrong 
with multiculturalism in Britain. It has probably been over-researched 
as a result, and that research is often almost unquestioningly seamlessly 
extrapolated to the UK’s other Muslim communities. As noted by 
Husband and Alam, Bradford represents a “simplistic iconographic 
representation of Islam in Britain, being used in news, film and 
television drama as the quintessential expression of the problematic 
presence of Islam in Britain’ (2011: 6-7). 

In Bradford I had interviewed Adeeba. She had sat in an advisory 
capacity on a number of boards across a range of policy areas working 
with different government departments. On one level her comments 
echoed Pragna’s: 


I’m not saying that there aren’t groups out there who are 
not doing good work ‘cause there are, but... is it being 
(Prevent) funding led or is it actually being led because 
the people do realise that there is an issue here [that needs 
funding]? (Adeeba) 


She was very clear that, as far as she was concerned, in Bradford 
specifically, there had not been demands from Muslims as Muslims. I 
asked her whether, given that her organisation QED Foundation was 
focused on education, training and employment, there was any value 
in talking about it serving ‘a Muslim community’ specifically. 
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I think there is now...I don’t think it was that the group 
[Muslims] asked for it, I think it just happened to them 
unfortunately because of everything that happened... I 
don’t think they were set out to, ‘oh, you know, we are the 
Muslim community and this is what’s happening. (Adeeba) 


I would argue that this stems from the composition of Bradford’s 
BME community. Bradford currently has a Muslim population of 
around 17% and Bradford’s Muslims are predominantly of South Asian 
origin. Bradford’s BME community consists principally of Pakistani 
origin communities, as well as small numbers of Bangladeshis and 
Indians.’ Without disputing diversity within Bradford’s Muslim 
population in terms of ethnicity, class, region, migrant status and 
gender, Bradford’s principally Muslim BME population is relatively 
homogeneous compared to some of the other areas studied. As such, 
any multiculturalist/anti-racist policies from the 1980s onwards would 
have been directed principally at Bradford’s Muslim population. It 
did not have to compete with other BME groups that may have had 
class advantages relative to it or experienced different trajectories of 
migration. (That is not to suggest, however, that within Bradford there 
would not have been class, language and gender differences which were 
reflected in internal struggles for local funding). 

Adeeba told me that she thought “the Muslim problem” in Bradford 
was “mainly about Pakistanis” and that Bradford’s Indian Muslim and 
Bangladeshi communities were “just quietly getting on with what 
they get on with”. She even suggested that there was some resentment 
from Indian Muslims, in particular, at the negative attention focused 
on Bradford’s Muslims. Her emphasis was therefore on Bradford’s 
Pakistani population rather than Muslims per se, and to some extent 
her comments about Bradford’s Pakistanis aligned with the emblematic 
status of Bradford’s Pakistani Muslims in academic and policy discourse. 

Despite this, however, Adeeba’s reasoning remained nuanced, 
attending to the particular circumstances of inner-city Bradford in 
which economic conditions and socio economic indicators show the 
concentration of relative poverty among Pakistani and Bangladeshi 
populations in those areas (Webster 2003). She referred, for example, 
to the high geographic concentration of (some) Pakistanis in some of 
the more deprived wards of the city which led to very tight knit, closed 
communities where the kids “are very isolated in their communities”. 
She also contextualised this, however, by referring to Bradford’s position 
in the UK more generally, suggesting that it would be interesting to 
research the factors which “advance” the Pakistani community in 
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London, for example, and compare them with the factors in Bradford 
and see how they differed. 

Furthermore, Adeeba also recognised that many of the issues which 
affected the lives of inner city Pakistanis equally affected those from 
non-Muslim communities in those areas, particularly when compared 
to London. For example, when we discussed the effects of the Prevent 
agenda on the ‘white working class’ she acknowledged that it was 
important to recognise “whether it’s white working class people or 
Pakistanis (whichever group it is) its about what is it that’s been put 
up in front of them that’s not made them feel part of the community” 
which needs to be taken into account. In their detailed exploration 
of the Bradford 2001 riots, Bujra and Pearce (2011) contextualise the 
immediate triggers in terms of a collective failure, both locally and 
nationally, to deal with structural inequality and marginalisation against 
a backdrop of long term economic decline. Speaking about the region 
more widely, Webster argues that long term economic decline of the 
textile industry was responsible for ‘generating a community discourse 
of nostalgia and cultural decline’ (2003: 96), adding that fear, risk and 
insecurity are geographically concentrated. 

Given the relatively homogeneous composition of Bradford’s 
Muslim community, BME organisations in Bradford were de facto 
‘Muslin? ones. As a result, in Bradford at least, the policy shifts from 
multiculturalism to community cohesion to Prevent did not provide 
any incentives for strategic opportunism or pragmatism to emphasise 
Muslimness, as Pragna suggested had occurred in Ealing. Furthermore, 
although there were clearly effects and repercussions in terms of 
relations with the ‘white working class community, there is no reason 
why this was any worse than that which had existed previously prior 
to the arrival of Prevent. By contrast, Bristol offers an interesting case 
of a very different scenario. With its greater diversity and dynamic 
demographics the impact of Prevent and EMW has necessarily been 
different. 


Bristol: ‘similar [to London] but on a small scale’ 


Bristol is a very different proposition from Bradford. According to the 
Bristol council website 2% of Bristol’s population is Muslim compared 
to Bradford’s 17% (with 0.2 % Sikh and 0.3% Hindu). Bristol is also 
historically more associated with African-Caribbean populations (Pryce 
1979) and areas such as St Paul’s are infamous for urban unrest in the 
1980s, as well as more recently in 2011.4 In Bristol I interviewed 
Kalsoom, a member of NU WAG who was also a community cohesion 
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officer and later a Prevent officer in Bristol Council. I asked Kalsoom 
about the demographic makeup of Bristol’s Muslim population. She 
described how much Bristol had changed even in the time that she 
had been there: 


Well, over the last fifteen years it’s changed quite 
considerably, when I came to Bristol just over twenty years 
ago, your main community would have been Pakistani or 
Bangladeshi, obviously Afro Caribbean but in terms of the 
Muslim community it was Pakistani and Bangladeshi. ..But, 
very gradually now the Somali community has become the 
largest Muslim community so the demographics of Bristol 
have changed quite a lot.... (Kalsoom) 


During our interview, we discussed the particularities of ‘the Muslim 
community’ in Bristol. As in London and many other cities, the 
situation was complex and constantly changing. The demographics 
and the relations between different groups were constantly in flux. 
Clearly the Prevent agenda had brought all Muslims together under 
one banner despite their very different experiences and positions. 
We discussed the various antagonisms and hostilities, both within the 
Muslim community as well as with other BME communities. She told 
me that the increase in hijab and niqab wearing was attributed to the 
arrival of other non-South Asian Muslims. 


Well, there are a lot of hijab-wearing women and I think 
again that particularly started with the Somali community 
as well, and we have had more international students and 
workers here that come from Arab countries where wearing 
hijab is very much a cultural part of faith and perhaps 
the Bangladeshis and Pakistanis didn’t wear it but they’ve 
been told it’s unIslamic ...and there’s definitely that sort 
of resentment here that you know it’s been imposed like 
that, so there’s a very judgemental attitude...so that exists 
between the different communities, if you like (Kalsoom) 


In Bristol I also spoke to three police officers (all of whom were white 
English) involved in delivering the Prevent agenda. They reflected on 
the fact that Bristol had similarities to London regarding its diversity, 
with Sarah describing it as “similar but on a smaller scale”. They 
too all mentioned that there was a “very big Somali community” in 
Bristol which was also “the newest”. They suggested that it was more 
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segregated than London which was “very multicultural wherever you 
go” telling me that, 


Easton which is across the road from where we are this.... 
area is predominantly Muslim whereas in some other, 
certain areas — would you agree? — that are predominantly 
white... Pve not got any figures or anything (Sarah) 


They explained that this was the community with which they had the 
most engagement in terms of Prevent. This was not always easy and 
in fact in Bristol the name Prevent had been changed to “Building the 
Bridge’. For example, they told me that there had been quite a few 
complaints “from Somali people travelling through Bristol airport and 
saying that they were getting stopped and searched under the Terrorism 
Act”. Luke explained that this stemmed from those being searched 
thinking they were being stopped under the Terrorism Act when in fact 
it was for drug related offences. Luke, who had himself been involved 
in stop and search operations, understood why there had been fears 
that Somalis were being targeted. This echoes the way in which Sara 
Ahmed has described how ‘fear sticks to these bodies’ (2004b: 79) and 
the figure of the international terrorist has been mobilised in close 
proximity to the figure of the asylum seeker. Luke also thought this 
was to do with the spatial concentration of communities. He told me 
that having these powers could be difficult and that he knew 


you need to use it proportionately and wisely but if 
you're working in a certain area, as my colleague Rebecca 
explained earlier... whereas in London if a Police officer 
went out and stopped ten people in central London the 
ethnicities and cultural backgrounds would be totally 
random...whereas if you do it in Easton it’s not going to 
be ...it’s educated guesswork, isn’t it? Now if that happened 
half a dozen times in a day in one area it may be all one 
ethnicity or one cultural background; do it in another 
area and it'll be different. So there is a disproportionate 
percentage when you look at population versus stop check; 
it’s acknowledged that it looks a little bit abnormal but all 
I can say in ten years of being a Police officer it’s not... I’ve 
never been with a Police officer who has stopped somebody 
because of the colour of their skin (Luke) 
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They also explained how as a force they learned from other forces 
around England “in areas that have got denser populations” of Muslims, 
suggesting that such forces were “at a more advanced stage now”. 
Although Luke told me he thought “Bristol is reasonably well-up 
when it comes to these things”, by contrast the West Midlands, the 
Met and Manchester will have encountered “these problems earlier 
than us” and so they could learn from them through mechanisms for 
sharing good practice (and placements in other police forces). 

Although the police officers used the term ‘Muslims’ in the context of 
our discussion, it was also clear that they were often talking principally 
about Somalis. This raised the issue of the relationship between different 
Muslim communities within Bristol. Kalsoom spoke to me about the 
way that wider media discourses around immigration affected the 
relationship between more established Muslim communities and more 
recent Muslim migrants. She suggested that Pakistani and Bangladeshi 
people in Bristol felt insecure because their own position was made 
precarious by the arrival of newer migrants. Often members of these 
communities adopted the same stereotypes promulgated by the media. 
She told me about a social event she attended with very middle class 
Pakistani women where she heard what she described as “blatant 
racism and prejudice about the Somali community”. When I probed 
further she told me: 


This was exactly the Daily Mail, ‘they’re taking our 
housing’, ‘they’re claiming the benefits’, ‘they haven’t got 
their husbands’, ‘their husbands come over and impregnate 
them every year’— those were the sorts of comments that 
were being made...you could have been on a white working 
class estate actually and the comments would have pretty 
much been the same (Kalsoom) 


In addition, regarding the impact of Prevent and EMW initiatives on 
inter-community relations, I asked Kalsoom what response there had 
been from Bristol’s other BME communities: 


I mean definitely I think, you know I had a lot of 
antagonism towards this funding from members of the city’s 
Sikh community, that said ‘actually, you know, before we 
used to work together as Asian women, now it’s very much 
Muslim women’s groups and we think this funding should 
be to bring us together’ (Kalsoom) 
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She suggested that the current policy framework focused on Muslims 
fostered a certain type of pragmatism on the part of third sector 
Muslim community organisations in order to secure funding for 
projects. Although such pragmatism is understandable, it also illustrates 
how previous alliances have been disrupted and potential solidarities 
displaced as a consequence. 

Moreover, even within different ‘ethnic groups’ there were 
sometimes further ‘cultural differences’ to contend with. Kalsoom, 
for example, told me about two Somali women who refused to 
work together because of what they described as ‘clan’ issues. This 
potentially de-historicises and thereby essentialises such differences 
ignoring the possibility that their particular geo-political trajectories 
(including migration to Europe and the UK) may have influenced 
their relationship." Such a focus obscures other axes of identity which 
might hold the potential for more far reaching solidarities, between 
both other Muslims and non-Muslims. 


Muslim women’s organisations; grass roots or pragmatic 
opportunism? 


This section considers whether the suggestion that Muslim women’s 
organisations were effectively created to secure Prevent/EMW funding 
is a valid one which applies outside Ealing (the borough within which 
Southall is situated). Southall, as with many places, holds a particular 
place in the postwar postcolonial ethnicised imaginary, tied to its own 
stories of South Asian (mixed) migration, settlement and employment 
patterns (Baumann 1996; Brah 1999). Similarly, it has become iconic of 
a particular juncture in the history of anti-racist political mobilisations 
in the UK (Shukra 1998). 

Just as Southall has a particular history and context, so too does Brent 
and that has influenced the way in which An-Nisa was established. 
Khalida and Humera are two sisters who founded and continue to run 
the An-Nisa Society. As their website describes, ‘An-Nisa Society was 
established in May 1985 by a group of young British Muslim women, in 
response to the needs of Muslim women and their families.’ I discussed 
with Khalida in detail what had provided the rationale for An-Nisa. 
Khalida told me that despite working in a multicultural London 
borough where the authority was committed to anti-racism, “Muslim 
groups were coming out worse off in everything”. She expanded: 


because I was working on the race relations unit, I saw that 
actually the anti-racist things that were being done, you 
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know, all the initiatives that were being done, were actually 
bypassing Muslims and actually we'd see Muslim families in 
great distress in my work ...I saw all these appalling things 
happening and there was nothing being provided and it 
wasn't just me, and it was like a few of the others because 
we were like, most of us, the core group, were working 
in the system and we thought: wow, what’s going on with 
Muslims is terrible (Khalida) 


She explained that this was: 


because they weren’t looking at faith, they were looking at 
ethnicities, they were bypassing Muslims. So for example, 
everything I went to, I never saw Muslims anywhere, never 
saw Muslims accessing funding; Muslims, you know, weren’t 
getting resources. The Hindu community, the East African 
Asians that came in the 70s and 80s, they had been much 
better [at accessing resources] (Khalida) 


Khalida herself confuses faith and “ethnicities” by disregarding that the 
“East African Asians” she refers to were not all Hindu and some might 
have been Muslim'®. Nonetheless she says this was the impetus for 
establishing their organisation, focused on Muslim women specifically, 
as well as a long standing justification to lobby central government 
against religious discrimination. Khalida and Humera’s experience of 
working in ‘race relations’ in Brent in the 1980s clearly affected their 
decision to establish An-Nisa even though the whole faith agenda 
had not yet emerged as an influential force in the UK social policy 
landscape. They also explained that they had experienced difficulties 
securing funding for anything that was faith based. For example, one 
of the first things they wanted funding for was a Muslim nursery where 
Muslim children “would be taught...‘Bismillah’ when you eat, going 
to the toilet that you wash, and eat with your right hand and that sort 
of thing...appropriate for Muslim children” (Khalida). She told me 
that they were “astonished at the hostility” that they received “from all 
sections of the community” and Humera said it was “like you know, 
we weren't fitting ... we were supposed to be Asian, they kept saying 
‘You're Asian, you're Asian... and Asian this and so why do you want 
another Asian group?” 

Clearly for organisations like An-Nisa, the impetus for their 
formation arose from dissatisfaction with the existing framework and 
the way multiculturalist policies operated at that particular historical 
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moment in the context of Brent. Arguably there was nothing strategic 
or opportunistic about establishing An-Nisa at that moment, although 
it could be suggested that the emerging faith agenda was a response to 
such initiatives and that subsequently the faith agenda (and later the 
Prevent agenda) has helped facilitate other similar initiatives in other 
localities. This is in stark contrast to Adeeba’s experiences in Bradford 
where she argues that demands for assistance had not been made by 
Muslims as Muslims. 

The previous chapter argued that forced marriage and honour-related 
violence have become particularised to ‘Muslim communities’. While 
the role of discourse in that process is clearly important, I would also 
argue that the institutional framework and funding arrangements 
have helped to facilitate this in practice. As local authorities have 
been encouraged to fund projects that “empower Muslim women’ it 
is clearly in the interests of women’s organisations to emphasise their 
Muslimness in applying for funding, even if they themselves are fully 
aware that these issues transcend religious affiliation. In Cardiff, I asked 
Shahien why the Henna Foundation, of which she was Director, and 
which offers support to those at risk of forced marriage or ‘honour- 
related violence’, was predominantly focused on Muslims. She had 
acknowledged that these crimes were not exclusive to Muslims. She 
explained that the organisation had not originally been focused on 
Muslims but told me that there were a number of reasons why she 
decided to “have clear terms of reference”. The change took place in 
2007 which coincides with the rolling out of Prevent. 

Superficially this story is consistent with this idea of ‘strategic 
pragmatism’ but it is only partly the case since it was not the only reason 
she gave. Shahien told me that although she respected the work of SBS 
(“credit where credit’s due”) she felt that it was important “to get the 
men on side”. Initially her organisation started out as a drop-in centre/ 
one-stop shop which handled case work around families and as such, 
necessarily dealt with forced marriage and honour related violence. 
To some extent she had learned from the problems that pioneer 
organisations like SBS had encountered (as had Fajer in Manchester 
and Khalida in Brent) by framing these as family issues rather than 
women’s issues particularly. This tactical decision, coupled with the 
fact that “Sikh men had stopped the Sikh women working with” her 
and the basic fact of demographics (90% of her clients are Muslim), 
led to the organisation’s explicit focus on supporting Muslim women. 

Shahien’s experience highlights the impact of events such as 9/11 and 
7/7 and the ensuing Prevent agenda on ‘inter-community relations’, 
by which I mean relations between different BME groups. Although 
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clearly there is an element of pragmatism in emphasising ‘Muslimness’ 
strategically at a particular moment, it also intimates possible responses 
by non-Muslim BME groups to a hitherto predominantly, although 
not exclusively, Muslim organisation in this same moment, post 7/7." 

The case of An-Nisa and the Henna Foundation show two different 
paths to establishing Muslim women’s organisations. Although the 
timing is almost twenty years apart, I suggest that these trajectories are 
also a feature of the diversity and the composition of Brent and Cardiff 
in these instances. This argument extends further, since these factors are 
not static and vary over time with economic and demographic changes. 
So, SBS was established at a particular political, historical moment 
and endured over time. It was a response to racism and patriarchy and 
particular conditions, yet clearly its survival is partly due to the local 
specificities of Southall as well as the dynamism and tenacity of those 
involved in it; Pragna told me that other Black Sisters organisations 
set up at the same time had not survived. 


Conclusion 


This chapter has explored the importance of taking into account 
local differences in delivering a national initiative. It argues that both 
the delivery of the role model road show, as well as the way in which 
Prevent played out locally in different places, was contingent on 
local circumstances. With regard to both, the chapter has explored 
differences between and within different geographical locations. It 
has also considered how the responses to these initiatives as well as the 
outcomes have varied in different places, both in terms of the recipients 
as well as other communities. 

In relation to the role model project the chapter looked at how 
the idea of local difference was built into the project in the choice 
of some less obvious places in which to hold the road shows. There 
was thus an implicit recognition that there were differences arising 
in different geographical contexts. Not only were there differences 
between different places, however, there were differences between 
the role models attending the road shows. Despite local connections, 
they were differentiated by social class and cultural capital. These 
differences between the role models highlighted the multifarious, yet 
at times nebulous, objectives of the road show. The primary goals were 
to inspire Muslim girls into exploring a diversity of careers, suggesting 
that the reason for economic inactivity was a lack of inspiration and 
knowledge, rather than discrimination or structural inequalities at the 
point of entry into the labour market (if not the education system 
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itself). As organisers and NMWAG members made clear, some of the 
reasons for Muslim girls’ ‘underperformance’ might in fact be as a result 
of failures in mainstream careers services. Moreover, although one of 
the objectives of the road show was to combat stereotypes of Muslim 
women which might have challenged discrimination, the scope and 
scale of the road show was not sufficient to achieve this other than on 
a very superficial level. 

The second half of the chapter discussed how Prevent funding 
of Muslim women’s organisations in different local contexts was 
experienced. In particular it looked at the impact of diversity in 
diversity and how stories of migration, settlement and multicultural 
politics affected how such organisations were received and structured. 
It suggested that in hyper diverse areas, such as Brent and Southall, 
there were particular trajectories in the development of BME 
women’s organisations influenced by the different class positions of the 
organisers, and experiences of migration and engagement with local 
politics. Furthermore, in relation to Bristol and Cardiff, the chapter 
discussed how changing patterns of migration had influenced the 
composition and diversity of Muslim populations and necessitated a 
strategic pragmatism in relation to securing funding. By contrast, in 
areas such as Bradford with a relatively homogenous BME/Muslim 
population, no such pragmatism was required. 

A key theme of this book is that policy focused on ‘Muslim women’ 
collates together all women who are Muslim, a disparate and multiply- 
differentiated group and de facto attributes any problematic issues 
to religious affiliation. As well as perpetuating anti-Muslim racist 
stereotypes, such policy discourses, focused on religious affiliation 
alone, also obscure continuities with earlier racisms, as well as other 
axes of social division in society, such as class and regional inequalities 
which also affect non-Muslims. In this chapter I have shown the specific 
ways in which geographical differences in diversity are not taken into 
account in practice. 

The effect of the Prevent agenda, as part of a wider focus on 
Muslims in contrast to other ethnicised groups, has had particular 
consequences. In areas with long established minority communities 
which were predominantly of Muslim origin (for example, Kashmiri 
Pakistanis as before in Bradford), many of the minority third sector 
organisations were de facto ‘Muslim’ ones, even where they were 
not expressly couched in religious terms. As Adeeba expressed it, 
she assisted “women who were Muslim,’ not necessarily “Muslim 
women”. By contrast, organisations in areas with more diverse, transient 
and newer ethnic minority populations, being Muslim may not have 
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emerged as a way of organising politically until relatively recently, 
and may undoubtedly have been facilitated by the Prevent agenda 
itself. Moreover, Muslim populations in these places are more clearly 
heterogeneous and are experiencing greater flux. The possibilities of 
inter-community tension were greater as were the incentives to engage 
in strategic pragmatism. 


Notes 


1 


ie) 


10 


It was only in December 2009 that Prevent was extended to refer to any kind of 
extremism including far-right or far-left or animal rights extremists. It had been 
restricted to ‘AQ related threats’ (Al Qaida) as opposed to DT (domestic terrorism). 
Described by the Daily Mail as ‘a doe-eyed brunette who would not look out of 
place fronting an ad campaign for mascara’(Rawi 2010). 

Chaney (Chaney and Fevre 2001; Chaney 2004) has discussed how devolution and 
the creation of the Welsh Assembly and its duty to promote equality has impacted 
positively on the ‘meaningful participation’ of minority groups in the policy process 
(Chaney and Fevre 2001: 22). 

Just as a Muslim woman is a woman — to paraphrase Max Gluckman (cited in 
Baumann 1996:1). 

This term gained some currency in 2004 when it was used in a report by the 
Commission on British Muslims and Islamophobia set up by the Runnymede 
Trust (Richardson 2004b). 

Kia’s first novel was called ‘Life, Love and Assimilation’; she has since written an 
“erotic thriller’ and occasionally writes in The Guardian. 

Kia provided an accessible narrative of her own story. As a journalist and published 
writer she fit the road show requirements of having a non-traditional career. It is also 
worth remembering that these professions can be difficult to enter, are dominated 
by people with connections and those willing and in a financial position to work 
for free doing internships and so on. It is not necessarily a rational decision for 
parents from deprived backgrounds, of any ethnic or religious background, to 
encourage their daughters (or sons for that matter) to aspire to such professions. 
Gillies discusses how middle class parents can draw on their own knowledge, 
cultural values, social contacts and financial resources, whereas working class parents 
are more reliant on teachers (2007). See Thapar-Bjorkert and Sanghera (2010), 
however, in which the authors discuss intracommunal cultural capital among 
Pakistani Muslims in Bradford. 

R (Kaur & Shah) v London Borough of Ealing (2008). The Council wanted to 
stop funding SBS and replace it with an all-women service. It was found guilty of 
not undertaking a race equality impact assessment as it was required to do under 
the Race Relations Act (2000). In addition it was found to have misunderstood 
s.35 of the RRA by suggesting that funding an organisation like SBS would be 
unlawful; the provisions of the RRA in fact allow for services to be supplied to 
particular groups only. Lord Justice Moses, the presiding judge said: “There is no 
dichotomy between funding specialist services and cohesion; equality is necessary 
for cohesion to be achieved’ (EWHC 2008). 

This of course reflects that third sector and voluntary organisations are constantly in 
competition with one another for resources and patronage. Both longer established 
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and newer (‘invented’ or otherwise) organisations would have been competing for 
the same scarce funds. 

Hopkins suggests that the Pakistani population in Scotland is more middle class than 
elsewhere in the UK and that this is attributable to different patterns of migration 
(although he does not sufficiently explore the differentiation within the Pakistani 
population in Scotland). As a result he argues poverty is less salient (31% of BME 
in Scotland being middle class compared with 16% in UK as a whole) and that 
Pakistanis tend to live in more middle class neighbourhoods than in the rest of the 
UK and goes so far as to say that ‘related to the issue of class, there was also a sense 
that differences in the composition of the population influenced the likelihood of 
periods of urban unrest’ (2008: 118). 

Husband and Alam (2011:7) 

South Asian migration to Bradford (as well a number of other northern mill towns) 
began in the 1950s and 60s as people came to fill labour shortages in the textile 
mills in the area. Even then, the textile industry was already in decline and by the 
1980s, the industry had almost completely disappeared altogether. 

Although see Richmond (1973) for an early study of migration and ‘race relations’ 
in Bristol. The city is also renowned for a bus boycott in the early 1960s in response 
to the local bus company’s refusal to employ ‘coloured’ drivers. 

Or in fact that they just did not get on but found it easier to blame ‘clan’ issues. 
Saggar suggests that the structural advantages of the Indian presence among the 
highly participative sections of the electorate is ‘accentuated’ by the East African 
Asian component because of the strong civic culture in postwar societies of Kenya, 
Uganda and Tanzania as well as the fact that the English language was the lingua 
franca of public life in several East African societies (2000: 228). 

For more on Sikh—Muslim relations in contemporary UK see Sian (2010; 2013) 
which looks at how historical constructions by Sikhs of Muslims, the Other, 
have been reshaped in postcolonial Britain and how these have impacted on 
intercommunity relations. There are also clearly continuities with work on 
communalism, historical and contemporary, in South Asia and the importance of 
place, space, proximity and interaction. See also Kundnani (2002b). 
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Giving the silent majority 
a stronger voice? 


If it’s not men within the Muslim community limiting 
Muslim women then it’s people from outside...these 
attempts to empower us, are actually taking away our space 
for action (Yasmin) 


what constitutes the position of the subaltern is precisely the 
impossibility of being heard (Spivak 1996: 289). In other 
words, the question becomes not so much ‘who speaks?’ 
but ‘who hears?’ (Ahmed 2000: 61) 


Introduction 


One of the overarching themes of Prevent, and in particular those 
initiatives directed at women and young people, was to give the ‘silent 
majority a stronger voice’. This was based on the presumption that 
‘the Muslim community’ was best placed to tackle religious extremism. 
It could be facilitated by the government through its support of the 
so called silent majority, presumed to be moderate and in a position 
to determine who was susceptible to violent extremism and, more 
importantly, to influence would-be-terrorists or report them to the 
relevant authorities. Women (and young people) were identified as part 
of that majority. The underlying rationale presupposes that women 
were previously silent and that government initiatives to empower 
Muslim women would give them a stronger voice. As Ruth Kelly, 
Secretary of State for Communities and Local Government stated! in 
light of the: 


inequalities they [Muslim women] face, and the challenges 
they experience as they seek to take further steps to 
participate more fully in their communities, and to tackle 
extremism...we [in government] must do more to ensure 
that they find their voice more easily. 
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This chapter examines these assertions in the light of respondents’ 
experiences. It begins by examining whether Muslim women could 
be described as a silent majority and looks at the extent to which 
Muslim women’s assumed silence arose from ‘their own communities’ 
as opposed to from those outside. Among research participants, for 
example, there were more subtle, nuanced explanations for Muslim 
women’s apparent lack of visibility in the political and policy sphere. 
The chapter also analyses the wider political landscape during the New 
Labour era, specifically in relation to women’s political participation, 
which forms the backdrop to the establishment of NMWAG (the 
National Muslim Women’s Advisory Group). Finally, the third section 
of this chapter examines the experiences of this increased emphasis on 
Muslim women in political life and how this stated exercise in ‘giving 
the silent majority a stronger voice’ worked in practice. Rather than 
looking at the specific initiatives which were in any case rather small 
scale, it focuses on the establishment and achievements of NMWAG, 
analysing the relationship between the members of NMWAG and 
the women they were supposed to be representing and considering 
the extent to which NMWAG was successful in providing a stronger 
voice and to whom. It argues that only certain voices were permitted 
in particular contexts and that the way this was done was externally 
prescribed. 


The Silent Majority? 


In the foreword to Engaging Muslim Women, Ruth Kelly wrote, ‘Muslim 
women...have told us that they often feel excluded, sometimes by their 
own communities and sometimes by those outside it’ (DCLG 2006: 5). 
Many of the respondents agreed that, despite the long (albeit fractious) 
history of state engagement with the Muslim community, Muslim 
women were very often absent from this process. They themselves 
had long been critical of the government for always engaging with 
the same self-appointed, self-styled “community leaders’, who were 
invariably men. Social policy discourses imply that this absence reflected 
the endemic inferior status of women in Muslim communities.’ Just as 
Muslim women are ‘barred’ from mosques, so they are ‘barred’ from 
engaging in civic society. On further analysis, however, a more subtle 
picture emerges which, while recognising some male-dominated 
groups’ objections to women’s involvement in public life, draws 
attention to the state’s complicity in, and occasional facilitation of, 
this process. Research participants offered a variety of reasons for the 
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absence of women which were more complicated than the idea that 
women were being held back (solely) by community patriarchy. 


‘by their own communities’ 


Some respondents’ explanations for the relative absence of Muslim 
women in public life partially conform to the policy discourse which 
attributes the position of Muslim women principally to ‘patriarchal 
Muslim men’. Faz Hakim, who had worked at Number 10’s Strategy 
Unit, told me that she “thought there was a genuine feeling that 
traditionally women had been ignored or left out by Muslim men...” (my 
emphasis). Khalida Khan of the An-Nisa society recalled a dismissive 
response from “one very prominent Muslim leader” when she presented 
data to him showing how deprived the Muslim population in Brent 
was in the late 80s. She told me he: 


just disregarded it all. You know, they just didn’t take it 
seriously; they just...fobbed us off and one religious leader 
said to us... ‘oh yeah, we need sisters to run bazaars and 
stalls’ and basically that’s all we were good for... (Khalida) 


Khalida added, however, that “there were a few individuals, some 
Muslim men — our own husbands...who were quite supportive.’ She 
also referred to individual men, for example, the Imam at the Central 
Mosque in Regents’ Park at the time, who was “really supportive” 
in providing food and the venue free of charge when An-Nisa ran 
training workshops for teachers. Although the An-Nisa Society might 
not have received universal support, Khalida’s account does not suggest 
that they experienced any direct objections from people necessarily 
because they were a women’s organisation. 

Furthermore, rather than any explicit prohibition on women, 
often it was the type of work that women were involved with which 
influenced the responses to them. For example, those working in 
women’s organisations offering support to victims of domestic violence 
had very different experiences. Pragna Patel of Southall Black Sisters 
(SBS) and Shahien Taj of the Henna Foundation (formerly Saheli) 
both work in (secular) organisations focused on offering support to 
BME women experiencing domestic violence. Both reported hostility 
from men from the wider BME community (although significantly 
not just from Muslim men as discussed shortly). As a result of their 
line of work, these women and their organisations have attracted the 
ire of some BME men, and they, or their families, have been victims 
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of harassment. Shahien, for example, referred to people “coming after 
her” after she had “grassed on” them to the police or other authorities. 
She told me how her father’s car had been vandalised, in order to harass 
her saying, “it does happen on occasion, depending on what is going 
on”. She was, however, very stoic about these incidents, telling me: 


So that will happen. Because there will be people in the 
community who want to take revenge against you even 
though you’ve done something good, even though you 
know Islamically and human rights[wise] it was the right 
thing to do but when somebody’s evil if they wanna come 
after you, they'll come after you and do you harm (Shahien) 


The hostility exemplified in these incidents is, however, directly 
associated with the type of work she does and such ‘revenge’ attacks 
are unfortunately a corollary of the sensitive nature of her work. She 
did not, however, suggest that any hostility was necessarily because 
she was a woman or a Muslim per se. 

Shahien and Pragna both work in organisations focused specifically 
on dealing with domestic violence. Other organisations, such as 
An-Nisa, deal with cases involving domestic violence but did not 
mention any hostility as a result. Notably, An-Nisa Society is framed 
very much in religious terms. Its mission, as outlined on its website, ‘is 
to nurture a positive British Muslim identity and develop a dynamic, 
empowered and healthy Muslim community by promoting societal 
change and personal growth. This includes pressing for policies, 
services and initiatives that are sensitive to the Muslim perspective’ 
It may, therefore, be that (secular) organisations focused principally 
on domestic violence could be seen as more problematic by certain 
elements of ‘the community’ than an avowedly Muslim woman’s 
organisation that deals with a variety of ‘family’ issues, which might 
include domestic violence. As well as the obvious hostility one would 
expect from perpetrators of such violence, it is also possible that the 
way in which such behaviour ends up being generalised to all Asian 
or Muslim men leads to a defensiveness which might not otherwise 
exist. (That is, however, not to condone such behaviour; it is to draw 
attention to the way that framing matters). 

Although there has been some (academic and policy) attention on 
the effects of multicultural and community cohesion policies on the 
‘white working class’ (Hewitt 2005; Garner et al 2009), there has 
been little, if any, attention given to the effect of community cohesion 
policies on other BME communities.’ In discussions with Muslim 
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and BME women’s organisations, however, these themes emerged as 
salient. Shahien told me how, in addition to experiencing hostility 
from “people in the [Muslim] community” in Cardiff, she had also 
experienced hostility from non-Muslim BME men. When asked why 
the organisation was predominantly focused on Muslims she explained 
that this had not originally been the case telling me that: 


....Sikh men stopped the Sikh women working with me. 
They just did not want this to happen and I wasn’t going 
to go into encouraging another woman from another 
community, even if she is a friend of mine, ‘cos at the end 
of the day I'll go home, she has to live in that community, 
she has to go to the Gurdwara you understand? I’m not 
going to cause her problems and I’ve always said to them 
if you wanna come back anytime we're more than happy 
to...(Shahien) 


As a result of that experience, and the fact that 90% of her clients are 
Muslim (because of the demographics of the area in Cardiff in which 
her organisation is based), Shahien decided in 2007 to focus explicitly 
on providing support to Muslim women in order to “have clear terms 
of reference”. This decision highlights the impact of events such as 
9/11 and 7/7 and the ensuing Prevent agenda on ‘inter-community 
relations’ which the previous chapter examined. 

These examples show that Muslim women’s organisations have 
experienced a range of responses from Muslim men, ranging from 
disinterest to outright hostility and harassment. This is, however, a 
partial story. The ‘Muslim men holding women back’ narrative is a 
convenient common sense way of conceptualising Muslim women’s 
absence in civic society. Hostility has also come from other non-BME 
men. More than that, however, without underestimating the difficulties 
faced and overcome by some of the women, such hostility is not the 
only reason for Muslim women’s absence in the political domain. 
Among respondents there was an acknowledgment that the absence 
of women was a necessary corollary of how community politics had 
developed historically. Furthermore, as many respondents argued, 
the way in which local and central government politics functioned, 
contributed to Muslim women’s invisibility in community politics. 
The following section discusses this. 
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... by those outside it 


when they say we don’t exist, we do exist actually, the 
government just doesn’t want to see us (Nazneen) 


Black feminist critiques of multiculturalism cite the way in which 
multiculturalist policies have encouraged an informal contract 
between government and the more conservative leaders of minority 
communities (Gupta 2003). Wilson (2006) has described how the state’s 
interventions in South Asian women’s lives have worked to strengthen 
South Asian patriarchal relations, arguing that, under pressure from 
women’s groups to provide protection from violence, the state’s 
response has been to try and manage and control, rather than weaken 
South Asian patriarchy. Khalida’s understanding supports this when 
she explains how local politicians would: 


engage with the mosques, because they want votes; so they'd 
see the mosque on Friday with loads of people, hundreds of 
people, thousands of people so ... votes so there’s a lot of, 
you know, like history of mosques with the Labour Party 
and whatever... (Khalida) 


She added that “...it’s not only our men that are sexist, it’s the 
government or local authority” and that this was evidenced in their 
replicating and perpetuating stereotypes about Muslim women. She 
argued that they saw “the power is with the men” and because of “the 
stereotyped image that women [...] don’t have any say in the Muslim 
community”, Muslim women continued to be ignored.* Solomos and 
Back, for example, cite an interview with a (white) woman from the 
Labour Party in the early 1990s in which she acknowledges that “we 
are doing nothing particularly to change the situation that Muslim 
women find themselves in’ (1995: 99). 

Shaista claimed that, prior to her involvement in NMWAG, the 
Government ignored her contributions despite her extensive research 
and links with the Muslim community (Gohir 2008) telling me that 
“when government were engaging with communities [it] tended to 
be mainly men; the voices of women and youth were missing”. This 
is supported by Faz’s comment, “I don’t think Government were 
interested in speaking to Muslim women before, they didn’t care, no 
one asked ever to speak to women”. Her explanation suggested that: 
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it’s just how things work. I think the whole issue of women 
not being sort of spoken to is a mixture of how it’s kind 
of come on ... it’s also because people in politics...they 
wanted to speak to one person — you represent Muslims, 
you represent Hindus, you represent Sikhs. For a long time 
communities were happy with that. And again those tended 
to be initially people who’d come up through the ranks of 
the mosque, men anyway. 


The absence of Muslim women in the political process meant that 
interviewees thought that women’s interests, needs, concerns (Childs 
et al 2010) were not considered high priority by male community 
representatives. Khalida explained that the mosques were not aware 
of what was happening because of all the: 


politicking going on, there’d be one group and then they’d 
fight and then they'd split and make another group in 
another mosque...they were so involved in who wants to be 
the president or the chair, they weren’t seeing that the fire 
was burning in their own back garden, back home at their 
families; families were having enormous problems. (Khalida) 


Instead, she suggested that the men “just wanted to be councillors”. As 
a result she argues, “because they [councillors] didn’t meet the needs 
of the Muslims, they weren’t meeting our needs,” that is, the needs 
of women and the wider community. Women therefore faced dual 
resistance from the state on the one hand, and male members of their 
community on the other (Burlet and Reid 1998). As Yasmin stated: 


if it’s not men within the Muslim community limiting 
Muslim women then it’s people from outside...these... 
attempts to empower us, are actually taking away our space 
for action. (Yasmin) 


Furthermore, it is possible that the lack of women’s presence is due to 
the fact that third sector and voluntary organisations are constantly in 
competition with one another for resources and patronage. As McGhee 
argues, effective engagement between communities rarely occurs in the 
context of competition for scarce resources and services (2005). Both 
longer established and newer organisations would have been competing 
for scarce funds, suggesting that any objections might not necessarily 
conform to the ‘Muslim men holding back Muslim women’ logic alone. 
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Against a backdrop of scarcity, the experience of Khalida and others 
may not (only) have stemmed from objections to the idea of women 
being involved per se. Hostility could potentially be seen as unease 
at another organisation being established that would compete with 
existing organisations for funding, both public and charitable. This is 
of course a much wider issue than just within the Muslim community 
sector, but must necessarily affect relationships between different BME 
(women’s) groups. As illustrated in the previous chapter, SBS (Southall 
Black Sisters) had their funding by Ealing Council withdrawn in 
the interests of community cohesion, whereas local authorities were 
simultaneously being encouraged to fund specifically Muslim women’s 
groups dealing with the same issues as part of the PVE agenda. 

Back et al note how ‘studies of Islamic political participation need 
to be contextualised carefully without recourse to grand generalities 
about culture and faith’ (2009: 2). The last section has demonstrated 
that the ways in which Muslim women were absented from public 
life were more subtle, and the reasons proffered, more complex and 
variegated. Accounts of hostility were often connected to the type of 
work the organisations did. Those that dealt with domestic violence 
cases, for example, experienced more direct hostility and this hostility 
was not restricted to Muslim men. In addition, the workings of local 
and central government politics may have inadvertently side-lined 
women. The following section looks at the broader historical landscape 
of women’s political representation in which the EMW initiatives and 
NMWAG are situated, namely the impact of New Labour. 


Finding a Voice 


Dustin and Phillips suggest that there was ‘a refiguring of public 
discourse in 1997’ (2008: 407) with the election of a Labour 
government and a doubling in the number of woman parliamentarians.° 
As a result, they argued there were ‘more MPs willing to speak out 
against abuses of women, and a substantial rise in the parliamentary 
time devoted to matters such as forced marriage and female genital 
mutilation’ (2008: 405). Dustin and Phillips note that these issues 
appeared on the mainstream political agenda at that particular moment 
irrespective of the fact that BME women’s groups had been lobbying 
on these issues decades before. It is also symbolic of wider discourses in 
which feminism is disarticulated, as something that is only necessary in 
relation to the Other, and specifically Muslim women (Scharff 2011). 

Rubina told me that she thought the seeds of NMWAG were sown 
as early as 1997 when New Labour came to power. Faz suggested this 
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process of increasing the civic participation of women was ‘a natural 
progression’, that with time there is change. Early on she had been quite 
clear in expressing the idea that Muslim women had been excluded by 
Muslim men. Later though she contextualised this gender imbalance 
in relation to how ethnic minority community groups had emerged 
historically in the political sphere, in the context of both local and 
central government engagement. She admitted that “it’s very popular 
now to attack” male community leaders and say that “they don’t speak 
for anybody’ or that ‘they're unrepresentative”’. She made clear that 
we should remember “that they grew up for a reason” which was that: 


there was a time when there was no representation for 
Muslims at all and there were some people coming forward 
and saying, ‘hang on, listen to us’. These people turned into 
community leaders. (Faz) 


She added that this situation changed because: 


Maybe because more Muslim women are in the second 
generation, with better education, they started coming 
up from the ranks saying ‘hang on, listen to us’... again I 
think it’s kind of natural. Yeah, I don’t think you can just 
blame the community. ..it’s pretty much in the round you 
know.’ (Faz) 


Shaista, by contrast, firmly associated a greater interest in the potential 
of Muslim women with a ‘regime change’ both in the Labour party 
and (consequently) at DCLG (Department for Communities and 
Local Government), that is, specifically “... when Tony Blair left and 
Gordon Brown took over in June 2007 and Hazel Blears was appointed 
as the new DCLG minister”. Given that the post had previously been 
occupied by Ruth Kelly, this suggests it was not necessarily the presence 
of women parliamentarians per se which changed things as suggested 
by Dustin and Phillips (2008). Perhaps what mattered more was which 
women were in which position in government and their relationship to 
Blair, and later Brown, rather than there simply being a greater female 
presence across Whitehall. Further, such developments are inflected by 
local particularities.* Vociferous Labour politicians such as Anne Cryer 
in strategic constituencies with significant Muslim populations, such 
as Keighley, gained prominence through raising the issues of forced 
marriage.” By contrast, however, politicians such as Harriet Harman 
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and Clare Short who have raised more mainstream feminist concerns 
(around issues such as “Page 3’ girls) have been derided for doing so. 

Raising issues of timing in relation to Muslim women’s political 
participation disrupts the underlying presumptions about their 
silence. In spite of barriers, whether from ‘the community’ (overt 
hostility or indifference) or in the relations of engagement between 
local government and ‘community leaders’, it is clear that Muslim 
women have, in common with many women’s groups (minority or 
otherwise), been organising and working for their communities and 
‘women’s issues’ for many years prior to the EMW initiative. Many of 
the interviewees were high powered OBE-holding women who had 
established professional or activist careers well before the advent of 
Prevent and the EMW initiatives. Furthermore, as Back et al (2009) 
note, we need to think carefully about what social actions constitute 
participation in the democratic process; mobilization around faith 
communities can be a form of political participation. 

The An-Nisa Society, for example, was “established in May 1985 
by a group of young British Muslim women, in response to the needs 
of Muslim women and their families.’ When I asked Khalida how 
they dealt with the lack of support from (some) male colleagues and 
potential allies, she told me “we had already set it up, we just... no 
longer looked to the men to help us with everything.’ She and her 
peers were, therefore, able to use their own expertise and resources to 
set up an organisation which is still going strong over twenty five years 
later. They used their agency and resources in order to provide and 
develop services which they felt were absent from both mainstream 
local authority services, as well as those offered by male-dominated 
mosque based ‘community groups’. 

In addition, although some respondents’ accounts correspond to 
the idea that women were absent (for whatever reason), it is also 
interesting to note that many clearly had achieved a level of power 
and influence prior to the launch of the EMW initiatives. A salient 
example of this can be seen in the case of a meeting Faz attended in 
Bradford, as a representative of the New Labour Government, which 
she used to illustrate that “Muslim women tend to get ignored”. She 
described how: 


There was a time when I was at Downing Street and I was 
going to meetings ...and it was all men and I had to tell 
them to go and get some women...I said Pm not going to 
sit and talk just in front of you, just to men, that’s ridiculous, 
I don’t feel comfortable for a start... I want to talk to some 
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women, you know... so they went and dragged all their 
wives in... (Faz) 


In this instance, these Muslim men took orders from a Muslim woman 
working in Downing Street, and seemingly did not object to her request 
to “go and get some women”. She had previously acknowledged 
that community politics overall were not necessarily representative 
“in a civic sense” (and as discussed shortly, this issue is not necessarily 
addressed just by “dragging the wives in”). Nonetheless, this encounter 
illustrates Faz’s power in this particular scenario; she describes how 
she took control of a situation in which she felt uncomfortable and 
also the fact that her request was met, seemingly with little resistance. 

Many of the women had been very politically active prior to their 
involvement in NWMAG. Before she was invited to join NMWAG, 
and in response to being ignored by government (according to her 
[Gohir 2008]), Shaista set up Muslim Voice UK in April 2005 which 
was the UK's first Muslim online opinion-polling organisation. She 
has also been involved with the Muslim Women’s Network since 
2005 which she describes as “a national network of individual Muslim 
women and organisations that ensures their voices reach government 
and provides a platform for sharing knowledge and experiences.” 
Moreover, since her high profile resignation from NMWAG she has 
continued her work setting up a website ‘Big Sister’, her answer to 
NMWAG%s ‘Our Choices’ role models project. 

Shaista had been informally involved in government through various 
networks and suggested that it was in fact Muslim women, such 
as herself, who highlighted the absence of women to government 
Ministers, rather than Ministers or civil servants identifying a problem. 
She argues that “she had been complaining for a while” and as a result 
of her persistence she, “eventually actually got onto one of these round 
table meetings”. 


in my very first meeting...I raised it very quickly and said, 
‘where are the voices of women?’, you need to empower 
women, you need to get more voices of women, of Muslim 
women round the table because I think actually they can 
be quite, erm, you know, in terms of preventing violent 
extremism, you know, they could play a role basically 
(Shaista) 


Shaista’s use of the term ‘empowerment raises a number of possibilities. 
First, it could represent an uncritical reiteration of the discourse, or 
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equally it could suggest that she herself was instrumental in the term 
being adopted. She also uncritically uses the idea of ‘voice’: that just 
by ‘having more voices around the table’, Muslim women would be 
listened to. In considering issues of silence or invisibility, it is possible 
that the existence of Muslim women’s groups was not recognised 
simply through a lack of knowledge or awareness. Much of the 
machinations of community engagement are ad hoc and informal 
and so Muslim women’s apparent silence and invisibility is possibly a 
consequence of this, rather than an explicit prohibition on women. In 
addition, perhaps not all of these groups comprised the type of Muslim 
women the government was interested in seeing. An-Nisa say they 
were pushing for anti-religious discrimination legislation, based on 
their experiences of working in Brent, from as early as the late 1980s 
and claim credit for contributing to finally putting the issue on the 
government’s agenda. In addition, they were vehemently against the 
Prevent agenda and very vocally contested it. By contrast, organisations 
focused more specifically on issues like domestic violence and honour 
related violence often received vocal political support and patronage 
from the likes of imperial feminists such as Anne Cryer, even if this 
was not always matched with financial support. 

Having questioned the presumption that Muslim women were 
indeed silent or absent from the political arena, the following analyses 
the effects and impact of government interventions to redress this 
alleged silence in the context of Prevent, particularly through the 
establishment of NM WAG. 


(Re)presenting ‘the Muslim woman’ 


as far as all Muslim women are concerned, we can’t say 
that we represent all of you, it’s such a diverse group of 
people but... you need to feel confident that you are being 
representative in some shape or form rather than nothing 
at all (Hadiyeh) 


On the 22nd of February 2010 I attended one of NUWAG’s quarterly 
meetings. Not all the members were present, a mixture of apologies 
and no-shows; the snowy weather had affected national transport 
links. The meeting began with NMWAG members feeding back to 
the others on progress on the different initiatives they were involved in 
(role models, civic participation and theological interpretation). This 
was followed by a discussion on body scanners which, at that time, were 
being considered for introduction to all UK airports.'° There was a 
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range of opinions among the women. There was vehement opposition 
from those wanting women to have the opportunity to opt for a ‘pat 
down’ in private. At the other extreme, there was unequivocal support 
for body scanners on the basis that women would be happier with 
a body scan carried out by another woman secreted away who they 
would never see. In my research diary I noted it was “encouraging to 
hear the diversity of opinion” among the group. In addition, however, 
I also reflected on the ad hoc way NMWAG members had consulted 
‘Muslim women’; one said she had spoken to burqa-wearing family 
members, as though they were the only (Muslim) women, or indeed 
people, who might have an opinion on the matter.'’ Others appeared 
to have utilised slightly more formal channels to consult. This diversity 
of opinion and the evidence of inconsistent consultative processes 
highlights the broader question of political representation. This 
section examines the extent to which NMWAG could be seen to be 
representative of Muslim women. 

The construction of homogenous communities in the multiculturalist 
policy paradigm has reinforced a particular male- and conservative- 
dominated ordering of gender relations within social and political spaces 
(Burlet and Reid 1998; Yuval-Davis 2011). As such, (BME) community 
leaders have long been criticised for being unelected, unrepresentative, 
and for not reflecting the diversity of views and contestations in the 
community. It could also be argued, however, that similar criticisms 
could be levelled at NUWAG. 

To begin with, recruitment to NMWAG was not open and 
transparent; the original members were personally invited to join. As a 
result, the group initially consisted of those women who were already 
known to government through their involvement in particular policy 
areas and were invited to apply. Shaista thought that she “ 
the people that was invited because I was probably sitting there round 
the table”. Similarly, Shahien told me: 


was one of 


I was on the Home Office working group...and that came 
to an end but... I was known to government, and I was 
still ongoing-ly involved, I’d be asked to go to meetings, 
consultations, give my views on different things and out of 
the blue I got this email to say that this is what’s happened 
and we'd like to invite you on the group and that’s all I can 
tell you and that’s it. (Shahien) 


Further, they were then asked to nominate others in a snowball effect 
(or, according to DCLG’s Muslim Women’s Engagement Officer, 
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NMWAG?’s membership was guided by the “principle of recruiting 
people of renown and then getting recommendations from them”.) 
Not only was this process not open, it was skewed in favour of those 
individuals already known to government officials because they were 
working on policy areas which were already the target of government 
attention, such as forced marriage. As well as setting the agenda (in 
terms of narrowing the issues which were apparently relevant to Muslim 
women), the routes to engagement were therefore heavily prescribed 
by government. 

The second round of recruitment was ostensibly designed to be more 
transparent since there was an open application process. According 
to the DCLG’s Muslim Women’s Engagement Officer, central 
government had publicised membership through regional Government 
Offices and Local Authorities who had much better knowledge of 
local communities. This was the route through which Kalsoom was 
recruited. She told me, “I was asked to apply, I think I had an invitation 
from a local government officer saying that this was something you 
might find interesting, so I applied and I was told I was selected because 
of my experience at grassroots.’ Shaista, already a member of NUWAG 
by then, told me, however, that she also contacted a number of people 
and encouraged them to apply. She claimed that of the seven who 
were recruited to jon NMWAG in the second round (out of forty 
applications in total), four were candidates that she had encouraged to 
apply. These candidates may also have been invited to apply directly by 
Government Offices or Local Authorities, but this reflects the narrow 
pool of suitable candidates. The final decision regarding the women 
who were recruited was made by officials working in Prevent and 
DCLG, rather than Ministers. 

Political representation is the activity of making citizens’ voices, 
opinions, and perspectives “present” in the public policy making 
processes. Hanna Pitkin (1972) has described ‘to represent’ as simply 
to “make present again.” To some extent it is generally accepted 
that “marginalized groups must rely on surrogate representatives” 
(Mansbridge, cited in Dovi 2007: 61). Although Dovi makes clear 
that democratic representation should be understood more broadly 
as “an activity of political advocates” (2007: 54) and that informal 
representatives can be democratic, the crucial point is that NUWAG 
was devised and hand selected by government; it was not a grassroots 
organically formed group. 

One of reasons for the second recruitment was that the Group’s 
initial composition was not seen to be sufficiently descriptively 
representative (Pitkin 1967) of the ethnic diversity of the UK’s 
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Muslim community.” This significance of ethnicised differences was 
reflected in the recruitment of NMWAG. The launch press release 
referred to the different “communities, professions and traditions” 
represented by its members. The emphasis, however, was on ethnic and 
cultural differences as opposed to differences which might materially 
affect women’s lives. Research participants were clear that ethnic 
representativeness should be achieved. I was told by the DCLG civil 
servant (“Women’s Engagement Officer’) that the original line up of 
NWMaAG had been criticised for its narrow ethnic composition. This 
was corroborated by one of the NUWAG members as something she 
had been concerned about: 


there wasn’t a single black Muslim woman on the group... 
there was no Arab representation, the Middle East...I 
didn’t think there was enough Bangladeshi representation 
so actually I said that this was very Pakistani-dominated; 
we need more diversity 


This issue was considered important enough to warrant a second 
recruitment exercise to invite another six women to the Group. 
This superficial concern with ensuring that different ethnicities were 
represented arises from a broader ‘culturalist’ framework which centres 
on ethnicised groups. It relies on essentialist understandings of identity. 
As Melissa Williams states, “such assertions do violence to empirical 
facts of diversity as well as to the agency of individuals to define the 
meaning of their social... traits” (1998: 6). Such an approach perpetuates 
the idea that it is these women’s ethnicity which differentiates them 
rather than, for example, their differential social positioning as, say third 
or fourth generation working class Muslim women in economically 
deprived areas in the north of the UK, or Muslim refugee women living 
in hyper diverse outer London boroughs. Emphasis on such ethno- 
national differences thus detracts from deeper structural and material 
factors impinging on different Muslim women’s lives. Factors which 
they share with other women and Muslims and other men. The way 
in which Muslim women were engaged with was predicated on their 
belonging to a particular ethnic group. 

It could be argued that the emphasis on ensuring ethnicised 
representativeness is a response to the fact that NUWAG members 
were unelected and, therefore, being seen to be representative at even 
the most superficial level could compensate for the absence of any 
formalised channels of accountability. The historical policy landscape 
of multiculturalist lobbying encourages such a view. The emphasis 
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on ensuring that the ethnic diversity of the Muslim community was 
represented by NMWAG was not because they (Government and 
NMWAG members themselves) thought it would make a material 
difference. Arguably, it was because they thought it would grant the 
Group some nominal representativeness to compensate for their not 
being elected and, at least initially, not appointed through a fair and 
open recruitment process. 

That said, however, NMWAG members did not feel personally 
representative of a particular ethnic group. Adeeba, for example, felt 
particularly strongly about this, telling me that she never “thought that 
the woman from Morocco was representing the women of Morocco” 
or that “the woman who was sat there from a Somali background was 
representing Somali women..” In relation to herself, she was adamant 
that she had “never claimed to represent any group, do you understand? 
And I don’t think any of us should”. 

Rather, NMWAG respondents thought instead that they 
provided substantive representation (Pitkin 1972). That is, whereby 
representatives’ activity consists of actions taken on behalf of, in the 
interest of, as an agent of, and as a substitute for the represented. 
Adeeba told me that NMWAG members “should be there because 
of [their] experience and...knowledge” and that it was important “to 
make sure this diverse knowledge and experience of different things 
is on the table...” Hadiyeh reiterated this view, saying that: 


When issues come up, all the members have expertise in 
all various issues to do with violence, arranged marriage, 
forced marriage all these things, you know? Even myself 
with extremism, obviously, I have an expertise there. We 
all have various expertise in our respective fields which can 
be drawn on. 


Through Adeeba’s and Hadiyeh’s conceptualisations, those they are 
supposed to be representing are effectively constructed, constituted, 
framed and created by the representatives themselves (Saward 2006, 
cited in Childs et al 2010). Although NMWAG members were clear 
about who they were not speaking on behalf of (that is, not Pakistanis, 
or women in Bradford or Yorkshire), they were less clear about who 
they were speaking for. During the course of our interview, Adeeba 
said she was “there to talk about what [she] felt as a Muslim woman” 
but she also variously claimed to be “talking about Muslim women as 
a whole” and, “the Muslim woman” or also just “women who were 
Muslim”. 
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Closely associated with, if not inseparable from, this idea of 
representation is that of accountability. According to Mansbridge 
(2009), there are two models of accountability, the sanctions and the 
selection model. The sanctions model presumes that there will be 
differences between what the represented and representatives want. The 
former will reward the latter for good behaviour through repeat votes. 
Clearly this is not relevant without a direct constituency that is, there 
were no electoral routes through which to appoint NU WAG members 
(although clearly such a view may be applicable in discussions of the 
‘Black vote’ or the ‘Muslim vote’). By contrast, the selection model of 
accountability presumes that representatives have self-motivated and 
exogenous reasons for carrying out the wishes of the represented. The 
question for NUWAG members, therefore, becomes one of knowledge 
of Muslim women’s concerns and the paths via which they come to 
know these. 

All the NMWAG members were quite high profile in their respective 
fields. Nonetheless, they had varying degrees of contact with the 
potential targets of the EMW initiative. This raises an alternative 
cleavage of difference between NMWAG members which is more 
relevant when considering representation and accountability than 
superficial ethnicised differences. That is the extent to which NUWAG 
members were connected to the ‘grassroots’. This theme came up 
frequently and created a hierarchy within NMWAG members deemed 
most entitled to speak for or on behalf of ‘Muslim women’. NV WAG 
members could be distinguished on the basis of their direct involvement 
in grassroots organisations: first, those such as Adeeba in Bradford 
and Shahien in Cardiff directly involved in and heading up grassroots 
organisations (QED Foundation and Henna Foundation respectively); 
umbrella organisations headed up by Shaista and Kalsoom (Muslim 
Women’s Network and the Bristol Muslim Women’s network); and 
third, successful Muslim women who have some relevant knowledge 
and experience who can act as articulate advocates (for example, 
Sabina Lakha who had legal expertise of both English and Sharia 
legal systems, or Fareena Alam, editor of Q-News). An example of 
divergent views and emphases between those more directly involved 
in grassroots and those recruited in a more advisory capacity can be 
seen in the differing views regarding the inclusion of Amina Wadud 
in the theological interpretation project (see Chapter 6). The latter 
thought it was right that she was involved, whereas the former were 
more concerned about the controversy surrounding her and about 
how she would be received at the grassroots level. 
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There is also the possibility that there was a degree of intra-group 
silencing and that certain voices carried more weight. Sabl has 
argued, in relation to Martin Luther King’s strategy of using Christian 
spirituality to inform his campaign on non-violence, that: 


moral activists, lacking tangible resources with which to 
exert pressure, paradoxically are often perceived as having 
more power to effect change, since they lack the burden 
of connection to selfish interests (2002: 203). 


In the context of NMWAG this tendency works to entrench particular 
stereotypes; those women with most gravitas within NMWAG were 
those working and campaigning against forced marriage and honour- 
related violence thus replicating the idea that the defining characteristic 
for engaging with Muslim women is via the rescue paradigm.'* By 
contrast, those Muslim women working with more prosaic examples 
of discrimination in employment did not have as high a profile. The 
relationship between the women NMWAG represent and who they 
are allegedly speaking on behalf of is complicated and problematic 
often reflecting class differences between NMWAG members too. For 
example, Pragna (SBS) distinguished between: 


Middle class women who can shift in and out of whatever 
identity they choose and when something gets a bit too 
stifling they move out and shift gear, do something else for 
a bit and they move back in...(Pragna) 

and the alternative, that is “women who really are boxed...[into]... 
that kind of rigid identification along faith lines”. Rebecca, one of the 
Bristol police officers involved in Prevent, observed that the women 
she met through police outreach work included “housewives” who 
just want “their coffee morning”. In addition, however, she told me 
there are “other ladies that go to the group who are really keen to 
empower women and are keen to get more Muslim women involved 
in different projects”. But she also highlighted a disjuncture here. 
Reflecting on the Bristol Muslim Women’s Network established by 
Kalsoom, she commented: 


they’re more the women who will try and encourage other 
women in Bristol but...I don’t know whether you'll agree 
with me [addressing her two colleagues] but generally a lot 
of the women in Bristol are still sort of [pause] not behind, 
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but they’re not... their voices are not heard as much as the 
women on the Muslim Network Panel (Rebecca) 


Many NMWAG members were concerned at having to justify 
their position, telling me “it would have been nice if there was an 
application process”. The key considerations are not, however, those 
of representativeness, representation or accountability. These are 
overshadowed by considerations of the ability of NU WAG members to 
effect changes: that is, to wield power and to be empowered as political 
actors themselves. My research notes on the quarterly NUWAG 
meeting I attended referred to the palpable desire of NMWAG 
members to make a difference, but also to be seen to be doing so. 


Right on the Periphery 


The process of “bringing people who are outside the decision-making 
process into it” can be seen as a form of empowerment (Rowlands 
1995: 102). Phillips (1995) argues that the politics of presence changes 
the tenor of the debate; issues that would not be there otherwise are 
thought about. There was undoubtedly some optimism around the idea 
of NMWAG originally. Rubina told me that the “symbolic value” was 
immeasurable. Group members appreciated having access to Ministers, 
civil servants and the corridors of power in Westminster. There was 
also recognition of the way that membership of a national advisory 
body and Prevent as a whole had a positive effect on the ability to 
influence issues at a more local grassroots level. Kalsoom told me that 
as a result of her membership of NMWAG, she felt that the Bristol 
Muslim Women’s Network in particular “is out there... it’s certainly 
established itself as a voice”, adding that: 


I know that people don’t like the Prevent agenda but I 
think it’s been fantastic. It came at a time when we really, 
really needed it. And great steps have been made in Bristol 
certainly between the women’s network sitting down with 
the Council of Bristol mosques and saying we need to work 
together; it would never have happened before (Kalsoom) 


This enthusiasm, however, was tempered by other respondents’ 
misgivings about what they thought their role in NMWAG was 
meant to be, and how that worked out in reality. As an advisory body, 
NMWAG members had anticipated that their role was to advise. 
The reality was, however, somewhat different. Adeeba told me that 
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she thought NMWAG was always meant to be “an influencing body 
rather than a delivery body”. She told me that it “never worked out 
like that” and she did not think that “the women around the table 
expected that either”. She was clear that from her “experience of being 
on influencing bodies, you don’t deliver.” 

This was reiterated by Shaista who explained that she thought, as 
busy women “successful in their own fields”, they would get access to 
Ministers and could contribute to policy development. She told me 
that she too was there to influence policy rather than oversee projects 
and “determine who gets the contracts, to determine if it’s meeting 
all its objectives”, as ended up being the case. She thought this was: 


something that the civil servants should be doing. In fact I 
felt it was cheap labour because we're then being asked to do 
something for free and I haven’t got the time to spare. When 
there are tons of other projects that they’re [civil servants] 
overseeing, why couldn’t they oversee these three? (Shaista) 


In addition, this disappointment was compounded by the fact that 
the initiatives which they were asked to oversee were thought to have 
been predetermined. Shaista, who eventually resigned from NMWAG, 
suggested that the workstreams NMWAG was asked to oversee: 


were predetermined... they made us believe we were having 
a discussion, that they were our projects... [but]... I clearly 
remember being told, you don’t need to discuss role models 
and civic participation in depth initially, because we’re going 
to do those projects anyway, which kind of left theology ... 
so I felt in a way all three were predetermined — although 
we ended up saying the third project should be theology 
— but the whole way it was done it was probably obvious 
that it was going to be that. (Shaista) 


When asked what other work streams NMWAG members would 
have liked included in their remit, Shaista said that research into the 
extent of discrimination against Muslim women in employment would 
have been useful in order to consider ways of tackling such issues. In 
addition, she and others also raised issues of multiple discrimination, 
poverty and disparities in healthcare, as well as shortcomings in the 
provision of ESL (English as a second language) teaching. NMWAG 
respondents had hoped that their “involvement would have a long term 
impact on the lives of women”, and their empowerment. They did 
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not anticipate that it would be “just a quick tick box, one-off thing 
that actually has no long term effect”. This concern was also shared 
by Almeena, one of the role models, who told me that: 


these initiatives are all well and good while they’ve got 
the funding and it’s a year-long thing, but what happens 
afterwards, you know, what’s the point of starting 
something? (Almeena) 


Some respondents told me that the Youth Muslim Advisory Group 
(YMAG) was given a higher profile than NMWAG. There was also 
a perception that the group was subject to the whims of whichever 
politician was in charge. Adeeba told me that changes in DCLG 
personnel affected morale among the group. 


I think Hazel Blears" took it very seriously the fact that 
she used to turn up at each of the meetings and chair them 
that’s very good so she took it obviously very seriously... 
what did happen is that there was a change of Secretary of 
State, and another one comes along and it might not be an 
important issue for them as it was for the previous one, ‘cos 
they’ve got their own areas of interest, and I think it was 
then that it became quite difficult to keep the momentum 
going because at the end of the day women come around 
the table, you know they’re inspired by the fact that they’ve 
got the Secretary of State sat there chairing the meeting 
who’s going to listen to what they tell them (Adeeba) 


Not only were the subjects they were asked to oversee limited and 
seemingly predetermined, there was a sense that dissent would be 
frowned upon. A recurrent theme in this policy arena has been 
having ‘difficult conversations’. This is founded on the premise that 
multiculturalism has resulted in cultural relativism and moral blindness 
in relation to so-called cultural practices, such as forced marriages, 
honour killings and female circumcision. As a result, one of the positive 
corollaries of critiquing multiculturalism is the idea that these so-called 
cultural practices are out in the open and subject to societal scrutiny. 
No-one I interviewed, however, mentioned this openness as a positive 
outcome of EMW, other than in terms of there being more funding 
available for organisations already working in these fields. Instead it 
was suggested that ‘difficult conversations’ instigated by NMWAG 
members or others were not encouraged. 
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Shaista admitted to becoming, as she put it, quite “renowned” 
for being very vocal in NMWAG. She explained that there was an 
e-group which NMWAG members could use to communicate and 
discuss issues. At the NMWAG meetings, she felt that the timetable 
was always too tight and that: 


...We were only discussing the agenda items that the 
government had put on the agenda; they were not our 
agenda items. As soon as the meetings were over then... 
there was no space within the meetings for me or anyone 
to raise concerns. (Shaista) 


She explained that it did not make sense for her to “pick up the phone 
and ring twenty women”, so instead she would raise concerns in an 
e-group so that everyone could see her views and join in an online 
debate. She told me, however, that she felt her behaviour was not 
welcomed and that one of the more senior civil servants working with 
NMWAG suggested that she contact her to get items on the agenda 
rather than email NMWAG members en masse directly. Although 
this could possibly have been justifiable in terms of managing or 
streamlining communications, Shaista interpreted this behaviour as 
obstructive, suggesting that it was to prevent debate and to prevent 
her influencing other NMWAG members. She interpreted the DCLG 
official’s intervention as a “veiled threat” that she should reconsider her 
position in the group and that it was a polite way of saying, “maybe 
you should keep quiet or step down”. She described how after that 
incident she was disheartened and contemplated leaving NMWAG. 
In addition, Shaista suggested that the perks of being on NMWAG 
prevented other women dissenting more regularly, a theme I return 
to later. 


I suppose even power gets to women; it does get to women’s 
heads I mean suddenly you’ve got access to ministers... 
youre invited to 10 Downing Street not only for the launch 
but when they’ve had receptions there, so you get invited 
there. There were a few trips abroad as well so you get 
selected on a free trip abroad. Who isn’t gonna love that? I 
went to 10 Downing Street, I went on free trips but I still 
never forgot why I was there and I think a lot of women 
didn’t want to rock the boat, didn’t want to because it looks 
good on your CV...(Shaista) 
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For those not directly involved in the Group, there was a perception that 
it was an empty vehicle which could or would not address substantial 
material issues. Humera of An-Nisa Society told me that she did 
not think it was the job of the advisory group to “go and pacify the 
community”. Instead, such bodies needed to be there to be critical of 
the government, adding: 


But CLG’s [DCLG] ...advisers, for some reason, don’t 
believe we have a right to that part of democracy, right? ... 
I argue with them. We have a right to dissent, we have a 
right to be critical, and that’s what democracy is all about, 
that’s what freedom of speech is all about. But...because 
we've been critical, we get pushed out so....you know I 
feel really offended by the whole CLG set-up. But that’s 
the way that they work. As long as you go along, work 
with them without questioning anything, you're ok. But 
nobody’s allowed to question them. At all. (Humera) 


In addition to disappointment with the remit and reach of NWMAG, 
many interviewees, both inside and outside of NM WAG, intimated that 
the experience of working in or with central government specifically 
was itself a marginalising experience. As Ien Ang has suggested, 
‘othering can take place by acts of inclusion within multicultural 
discourse’ (cited in Ahmed 2000: 97). This was potentially on two 
levels: first at the level of what was expected of Muslim women and 
second the exclusionary environment of the Civil Service itself. 

Interviewees reflected that the spaces in which they were ‘given 
voice’ were narrowly defined. This might be partly explained by the 
fact that the women were recruited from particular policy areas which 
were already on the government agenda. One Muslim woman policy 
consultant, Faz, told me that she avoided Muslim women’s groups in 
government because they were “right on the periphery”. She added 
that the: 


sexy issues are about imams and about, you know, the kind 
of theological side of things... the real counterterrorism 
side of things and the political side of things... it’s almost as 
though “we'll put women in this group and they just talk 
about whatever they want to and then we'll talk about real 
stuff’ so I ...avoid them big time. (Faz) 
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Further marginalisation occurs because the possibilities for engagement 
are predicated on a certain understanding of what it means to be a 
Muslim woman, which is to be a victim, to be oppressed. She added: 


Trouble is, as soon as you start saying ‘I don’t need your 
help, I want your politics, I want you to treat me the 
same’, they don’t care, they don’t want to talk to you 
anymore. They'll say, Oh, she doesn’t really represent the 
community‘... (Faz) 


Muslim women are only intelligible in the political arena if they fit 
certain norms. Yasmin told me how she always felt that the government 
did not see her as ‘Muslim enough’ to be seen as representative of ‘a 
Muslim woman’. Moreover, she felt that Muslim women were only 
given a voice “as victims or survivors, who were prepared to disclose 
their personal stories”. She explained, “whereas you can talk about the 
veil, ...[but] if you want to discuss any other issues, you know I mean 
the credit crunch, anything, then you’re not allowed a voice because 
what could you possibly know?”'® She explained: 


you know, you are limited to these very narrow subjects 
and I find it really difficult that given the positioning of 
the Muslim community as a whole, it diminishes the role 
of women and all the multiple roles that women have in 
communities generally as gatekeepers, as mothers, as sisters 
as whatever role you want to have, as active economic 
participants and citizens, to work with the men and to 
actually really engage in, not just the Prevent agenda, but 
in to the wider integration agenda (Yasmin) 


She added: 


I actually think it’s oppressive the way Muslim women are 
viewed, and the fact that the government will only speak 
to erm....certain Muslim women I’m like, I just sit there 
and go, ‘well, who’s speaking for me?’, “cause I don’t see 
women who look like me, who sound like me (Yasmin) 


This was also reiterated by Faz: 


And part of the reason I get annoyed getting involved in 
some of these things ...is because I’ve realised that the 
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Liberal Left want me to go to them and say: ‘I need your 
help please, can you give me your support and show me 
what to do. Give me some money. You know, ‘help me to 
overcome this oppression from Muslim men..’ and when 
you trust them like that they love you... and then they’re 
like ‘ve got this wonderful friend, she’s so amazing, she’s 
speaking out against her own community... doing so much, 
so brave, you know amazing, amazing!’ (Faz) 


I also spoke to Nazneen, who framed this in terms of the government 
not wanting to empower Muslim women like her because they were 
more interested in empowering, “...women who can’t speak English, 
have hijab on and fit the role model.’ She thought that in spite of the 
“rhetoric about Muslim women and empowering Muslim women”, 
civil servants had no intention of empowering “a woman who’s 
educated and who’s got a mouth, they don’t want you anywhere near... 
because then you become a threat”. She added: 


so you have your own community trying to keep you out, 
you have a structure in place...which says it promotes 
diversity, but it really doesn’t and it does it piecemeal 
because there’s no support around you so you're going to 
leave anyway, and they know it, there’s a huge business to be 
made out of diversity and credibility every time I hear [...] 
or somebody speak about it, it makes me sick (Nazneen) 


Building on Fortier’s work on the politics of pride, the effect of this 
way of engaging or interpellating the Muslim woman within this 
rhetoric is to separate ethnic (and religious) Others into the subjects 
that must be hailed as figures of the tolerant multiracial Britain, which 


ultimately reconstitutes the privileges of whiteness (2005). Nazneen 
described the double bind of being black: 


Whereas in the public sector it’s totally not about whether 
youre good at your job...no way! And I remember when I 
was there I just gave up I just thought, OK, everyone thinks 
I got the job here because I’m black, so that’s what my staff 
thought, my peers didn’t like me because they thought well, 
you know a) she got the job because she’s black and b) what 
the hell does she know about employment sort of thing so 
I was never made to feel welcome (Nazneen) 
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Dovi (2009) reflects that inclusion is not just about bringing people 
from marginalized groups into democratic politics; rather democratic 
representation can require limiting the influence of overrepresented 
privileged groups. Clearly, issues of social mobility and entrenched 
privilege are a much broader issue. Neither Yasmin, Faz nor Nazneen 
were directly involved in NMWAG but had worked in various 
capacities with central government. Faz, who had worked at quite 
a senior level in Tony Blair’s government, told me how working 
with (white middle class) senior civil servants could occasionally be 
an alienating experience if you did not ‘bear the signs of “cultural 
refinement” (Puwar 2001: 666). 


The biggest thing for me was the Oxbridge thing... they 
all had this accent which I didn’t have and they all spoke in 
riddles and....lots of Latin, lots of very, very clever jokes, 
wordplay... and when they talked to you, and you know 
I’m talking senior civil servants here, I felt very intimidated 
because they just seemed to be from this different world 
and...you know I think that’s changed...but at that time is 
was very rarefied you know and they made it clear that you 
weren't on their level, even though you'd been brought in 
by the Prime Minister himself, personally appointed... you 
had to fight for everything you got... you had to fight for 
information, to be on a distribution list, you had to fight 
to go to meetings. (Faz) 


Nazneen, who had been one of the most senior civil servants under 
the New Labour government (and incidentally who had been invited 
to apply for her post) spoke extensively about her experiences of 
working in both the private and public sector. She told me how she 
was described by one Ministerial adviser as “scary” because she was an 
articulate Asian Muslim woman and someone who identified herself 
as politically Black. She felt that rhetoric “about Bangladeshi women” 
meant that people made assumptions about her: 


‘oh your husband must stop you’, or ‘your dad must stop 
you from doing this’ or you know ‘men are like this’ or 
‘poor you, poor you, and actually when you're an articulate 
Asian women they don’t know what to do with you — they 
really don’t know what to do with you. (Nazneen) 
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Respondents were also subject to experiences arising from patriarchy 
more generally in the workplace, which affects all women, not 
just Muslim women. She (problematically) suggested that she 
thought “white women have been the worst obstacles in my career 
development”, going on to say that, “if you speak to a lot of ethnic 
minority women they will tell you exactly the same thing; all my 
black and Asian women friends say the same thing.’ She suggests this 
is because white women thought of her as a “threat”, “whereas men, 
particularly older men” had been very supportive to her. Although 
Nazneen was clear that she did not fit the stereotype of the Bangladeshi 
woman, she saw no irony in telling me that the white men that had 
assisted here in her career “were ever so protective, they were really 
lovely” or that “white men of a certain age...think I’m a little novelty.” 
Nazneen’s comments make clear that she does not conform to the 
widely accepted stereotype of the Muslim woman, yet they also position 
her as a woman having to bargain with patriarchy (Kandiyoti 1988)" 
and ’sexualised and infantilised at a scale that is over and above white 
female bodies‘ (Puwar 2001: 662) — something which she unwittingly 
appears to collude in. Her experiences with white women are 
consistent with Scharff’ findings which suggest that (white) women’s 
‘self-representation as empowered is intertwined with the othering of 
Muslim women‘ (2011: 120) 

Occasionally respondents suggested that they too should also be 
empowered through their appointment to NMWAG. Shaista criticised 
other NMWAG members for having secured a lot of contract work 
through NMWAG. Undeniably for some of the women there were 
perks associated with their position, such as foreign travel and obtaining 
a high profile (receiving honours and so on). Following her resignation, 
Shaista claimed that the only two negative emails she received were 
from NMWAG members who she claimed said she had ‘spoilt things’ 
for them. At the same time she herself expressed regret where she 
had not been successful in securing tenders. She told me that she 
was disappointed not to have got the contract to run the theological 
interpretation project and described this as ““disempowering”’. 


Conclusion 


The rationale for giving the silent majority a stronger voice is based 
on a number of assertions and common sense assumptions. First, it 
implies that the reasons for this silence or absence stem from both 
within ‘the community’ and outside. Respondents’ accounts suggest 
that any silencing largely came from without and where hostility was 
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explicitly referred to, it was connected to the type of work they were 
involved in. Second, this rationale for giving women as the silent 
majority a stronger voice is premised on their having been silent. As 
this chapter shows many of the women had been active long before the 
establishment of NMWAG. Third, it is premised on the understanding 
that government interventions to ‘ensure that they [Muslim women] 
find their voice more easily’ (DCLG 2006) achieved that. 

As within the multiculturalist policy paradigm, Prevent and the 
EMW initiatives involve ‘group making’ and have facilitated processes 
of reification by ‘ethno political entrepreneurs’ (Brubaker 2004: 166). 
Historically men have undoubtedly dominated informal consultations 
with Muslim communities. NMWAG could, therefore, be seen as an 
admirable attempt to redress this gender imbalance. It is, however, 
unclear that the Muslim women involved in NMWAG were any more 
eligible to represent Muslim communities. The issue of representation 
is not necessarily rectified “just by dragging the wives in”. This is 
particularly resonant when considering the civic participation initiative 
which could potentially have been a more far reaching project, but 
which was not implemented more widely. That is not to deny, however, 
that many NMWAG members had relevant expertise or knowledge 
of particular issues, as well as grassroots experience, which qualified 
them to at least informally advise on issues affecting Muslim women. 

In practice, however, NMWAG respondents reflected that, within 
the Department for Communities and Local Government, they 
were side lined relative to YMAG which, it was alleged, was given 
more resources and publicity. Furthermore, there was the feeling that 
the work streams overseen by NMWAG were predetermined, that 
dissent was discouraged and that the very experience of working with 
Whitehall was marginalising. NMWAG respondents felt that they were 
very well qualified to advise, but that ultimately all they were asked to 
do was deliver predetermined workstreams. In addition they were not 
well regarded externally; Humera told me rather disparagingly, “these 
women are not tackling anything institutional”. 

What, then, did NMWAG achieve? Quite clearly it had symbolic 
value. Given, however, that this was a project driven by Whitehall, 
this symbolic value was directed at increasing mainstream government's 
legitimacy by tapping into a prevalent discourse about Muslim women. 
In doing so, it was able to counter accusations that Prevent led to unholy 
alliances with extremists; women, even ex-Hizb-ut Tahrir members, 
could never be accused of representing a radical or extremist threat. 
It is not clear, however, to what extent this crude attempt to increase 
the policy’s de facto legitimacy could ever be successful. Just as the 
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presence of a black President does not mean that the US is post-race; 
or a woman Prime Minister, that the UK is postfeminist; equally a 
consultative body of Muslim women advising senior civil servants 
and Ministers does not mean that women who are Muslim do not 
continue to be marginalised. The experience of NMWAG reflects 
Ann Snitow’s comment that, “...in a cruel irony that is one mark of 
women’s oppression, when women speak as women they run a special 
risk of not being heard because the female voice is by our culture’s 
definition, that-voice- you-can-ignore’ (cited in Forcey 1994: 170). 

The legitimacy of the EMW initiatives, and therefore NMWAG, is 
undermined by the following: first, that the inception of these initiatives 
was directly and explicitly connected to the counterterrorism agenda; 
and second, that Muslim women are not the only underrepresented 
group that might benefit from being brought into or represented better 
in political and civic life. Associated with this latter point is the fact 
that both women and minorities are underrepresented and were these 
imbalances to be addressed more broadly, then it might follow that 
more Muslim women may automatically enter the political sphere. In 
relation to the question of voice, analysing the operation of NU WAG 
shows that within the category of ‘Muslim women’ certain voices were 
louder (or heard more) than others; this was often connected to their 
particular areas of expertise or that they were uncritical more broadly 
of the Prevent agenda. Overall, however, for NMWAG members, the 
very process of being brought into the fold is itself premised on their 
otherness. As Fortier remarks, ‘the embodied multicultural subject 
achieves unmarked status through the injunction to speak his and 
her allegiance. One must be seen and heard to declare her pride in 
Britishness in order to achieve unmarked status. An ‘achievement’ that 
is endlessly deferred, as the non-white skin is never fully peeled off, in 
a continuous process of de/re/racialization’ (2005: 573-4). 

Although many NMWAG respondents were pleased, at least initially, 
by government efforts to involve Muslim women, it was as mothers and 
as guardians of the next generation that they were brought into politics. 
In this way political engagement with Muslim women perpetuates the 
image of Muslim women as in need of rescue and empowerment, yet 
stultifies a more radical liberatory, transformative engagement. The 
next chapter examines this theme of motherhood. 
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Notes 


1 


2 


3 


10 


In the Foreword to Engaging Muslim Women (DCLG 2006: 5) 

It also reflects the presumption that Muslim women do not speak English. 
Although see Kundnani (2002b) for a discussion of communalism in the context 
of the UK. 

Local situations and circumstances make a profound difference to the way in which 
local politics functions. The An-Nisa Society is based in Brent and Khalida’s account 
must be understood as specific to the politics in Brent (see Chapter 3). 

Eade and Garbin (2002) show the ways in which debates and events occurring 
beyond the national frontier influence local politics in the context of East London. 
This is in contrast to the some of the Left’s response to the suffragettes in the early 
20th century. Anne Phillips notes that some of the UK’s most obdurate opponents 
of the UK suffragettes were within the ranks of socialist men who thought that the 
obsession with women’s equality was a dangerously middle-class diversion from 
the more pressing concerns of class (1995). Beatrix Campbell (1984) reflects on 
the day to day sexism of the Labour movement in the early 1980s. 

It may also reflect gendered and staggered patterns of migration. 

Burlet and Reid (1998), for example, examine the way that women’s political 
participation in Bradford was prompted by the Bradford riots of 1995 

To the extent that it has been said that: “Anne Cryer has put her life and career on 
the line to defend Asian women who are forced into marriages’ (Alibhai-Brown 
2000). 

Although since then plans were dropped due to concerns about exposure to 
radiation. 

In addition it is also conceivable that men may have an issue with body scanners or 
that people would have concerns about children being body-scanned irrespective of 
religious belief. The fact that this question was asked of Muslim women conforms 
to the association of Muslim women, dress and modesty. 

Strictly speaking, however, it is about incorporating new people to the polity rather 
than making them present again. 

Descriptive representation refers to the extent to which a representative resembles 
those being represented (that is, look likes, has common interests with or shares 
certain experiences with the represented). NMWAG members descriptively 
represent Muslim women since all self-identify as Muslim and share religious 
affiliation with their constituency, irrespective of whether they practice or are 
perceived to be Muslim, in terms of dress, for example. 

Charlotte Rachael Proudman (The Independent 18 January 2012) wrote about 
the New Muslim Suffragettes ‘increasing number of Muslim women activists are 
receiving death threats, fatwas and even hate mail...their crime: rescuing fellow 
Muslim women from violent and life threatening situations’; ‘they stand alone in 
their communities and apart from other prominent Muslim organisations... The 
NMS provide refuge, advocacy and access to the British legal and welfare system 
for women whose daily lives consist of beatings, imprisonment, torture and even 
marital rape, as well as the mental health ramifications that unfold over time... These 
organisations have emerged post 9/11 as a response to misogynist and extremist 
views which are contaminating the Muslim community... 

Originally Adeeba referred to Beverley Hughes but I am referring to Hazel Blears 
as that was who she later confirmed she was referring to. 
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There is an assumption that minorities should always speak for the communities 
from which they came. Writing in the Guardian (16 July 2012) Nabila Ramdani 
criticises Najat Vallaud-Belkacem as someone who had overcome a ‘relatively 
deprived childhood’ and prejudice to embark on ‘a glittering career’ in French 
politics only to get involved in a pledge to see prostitution disappear whereas, 
according to Ramdani, she should have been involved in overturning the burga 
ban and ‘...working to try to improve the lot of all women in society, including 
those in the same underprivileged Muslim communities from which she came’ 
As Kandiyoti suggests “Women’s strategies are always played out in the context of 
identifiable patriarchal bargains that act as implicit scripts that define, limit, and 
inflect their market and domestic options. (1988: 285) 
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As a mother and a Muslim: 
maternalism and neoliberal 
empowerment 


Muslim women’s groups — people have been trying to set 
those up for a long time. I worked from the kind of view 
that Muslim women are really important because they’re 
mothers... there’s no real other reason for them to be a 
group of their own (Faz) 


That women mother in a variety of societies is not as 
significant as the value attached to mothering in these 
societies (Mohanty 1988: 26) 


Introduction 


The empowering Muslim women initiative comprised three main 
work streams. The first focused on ‘building faith capacity’ in order 
to ensure that women could provide a counternarrative to extremist 
ideology and contribute more in the community at a theological level. 
Second, civic participation was to be improved by encouraging women 
to become school governors and magistrates in the wider non-Muslim 
community. The third project was the role models project, whereby 
Muslim women in non-traditional careers formed part of a road show 
travelling around England and Wales visiting Muslim school girls and 
raising aspirations. These three projects envisaged ‘empowerment’ in 
a number of ways: empowerment through ‘modernising’ religious 
discourse; through encouraging increased civic participation and 
through raising the aspirations of Muslim girls. Implicit in the 
three work streams, therefore, are particular understandings of what 
disempowerment means when speaking about Muslim women, the 
target of these initiatives. The following two chapters examine how 
empowerment is articulated through a discussion of two of the EMW 
(Empowering Muslim Women) initiatives (role models and theological 
interpretation). These interpretations are then discussed in the context 
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of the way the term empowerment was invoked and understood by 
the interviewees. ' 

Combined, the following two chapters argue that empowerment is 
articulated in apparently contradictory ways; it is both individualised 
and collectivised. On one level, empowerment, particularly as 
envisaged in the context of the role models road show, is seen as 
part of an individualistic, aspirational, neoliberal project in which 
education and employment combine to provide access to consumer 
citizenship. On another level, however, it is collectivised; an imagined, 
essentialised Muslim community is pathologised because of its religion. 
Simultaneously, however, religion emerges as a tool of empowerment. 

The title of this chapter originates from a speech given by Hazel 
Blears about Prevent at LSE (Blears 2009) in which she spoke of the 
‘the passion and commitment in our communities’ by referring to 
‘one young woman’ who told her: ‘I am ready to go anywhere, to 
any audience, at any time, in this country or abroad and say that I 
believe suicide bombing is wrong — as a mother and a Muslim’. This 
chapter begins by examining how this discourse of empowerment rests 
heavily on ‘that old trope — that women’s citizenship and social status 
emerge from reproductive relations’ (Bhattacharyya 2008: 51). It looks 
at the importance placed on parenting and mothering specifically as 
part of neoliberalism’s new sexual contract (McRobbie 2009). It also 
considers the theme of communal mothering and how mothers as a 
group emerge as specific targets of policy. 

The discourse of individual empowerment stresses the importance 
of mothering and families. It has its roots in New Right ideologies in 
which the individual is exalted, but with an emphasis on ‘traditional’ 
family values. It also reflects the social investment approach of New 
Labour’s third way, orientated towards children and developing social 
capital to deal with social risks of post-industrial society (Daly 2011). 
There are explicit commonalities between the discourse on Muslim 
mothers and understandings of working class mothering. In the 
neoliberal regime individual mothers and families are the source of 
both problems and solutions. As Val Gillies argues, however, ‘although 
individualistic values structure contemporary society, they obscure the 
more relational experiences of the disadvantaged and marginalised. 
Working class mothers and their children are denied the recognition 
and resources to construct themselves as worthy subjects’ (2007: 92). 

Furthermore, in the EMW initiatives mothering itself is gendered; 
mothers are seen differently in relation to their sons and daughters. 
With regard to sons, mothers are represented as being in need of 
empowerment to ‘build resilience’ against extremism, either through 
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countering extremist views, or being confident enough to report any 
suspicious behaviour which might indicate radical extremist tendencies 
to the police or relevant authorities. In relation to daughters, however, 
it is mothers’ support for education which is seen as their primary 
purpose. This support is seen as pivotal and is an integral part of 
increasing (the allegedly low) aspirations among Muslim girls. The role 
models road show is based on two mutually exclusive premises. The 
first is that Muslim girls underachieve because they (or their parents) 
under-aspire, do not value education sufficiently, or are fundamentally 
opposed to it. The second premise is that Muslim parents encourage 
their daughters in a narrow range of careers. Through exploring the 
role of mothers in the context of the road show this chapter suggests 
that this forms part of a wider discourse around parenting, and working 
class parenting in particular (as identified by Gillies 2007), which is 
further inflected by race and religion. 

The chapter begins by discussing the importance placed on parenting 
and, in particular, mothering, looking at the way in which it conforms 
to a simplistic neoliberal logic of aspiration, self-improvement and 
consumer citizenship. As Dwyer has argued metaphors of home are 
particularly gendered (2000) and while there is an explicit focus on 
mothers and daughters in EMW, there are implicit assumptions or 
directives about: the mothering of sons, and the relationship between 
fathers and their daughters and sons. 


As a mother: individualising empowerment 


At an Equality and Human Rights Commission event in Birmingham 
in March 2009 I met a high profile Muslim activist and during a 
brief conversation over lunch, I asked her how she saw the link 
between EMW and terrorism. She was slightly taken aback by what 
seemed to me to be a fairly obvious question. After some reflection 
she replied that it was all about parenting. As this section illustrates, 
however, ‘parenting’ is in fact a gender neutral way of referring to 
mothering; fathers are absent in the EMW social policy literature 
and in the Prevent discourse more widely. A DCLG (Department for 
Communities and Local Government) report entitled Engaging with 
Muslim Women: A Report from the Prime Minister’s Event 10 May 2006 
refers to engaging with ‘Muslim mothers and grandmothers’. In her 
foreword explaining the impetus for the Prime Minister’s event, Ruth 
Kelly writes of meeting ‘forty Muslim mothers and grandmothers’ to 
talk to them about the issues their communities face (DCLG 2006: 
5). In addition, there are references to women being at ‘the heart of 
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the family’ and statements such as the following: ‘Muslim women... 
like all mothers...want the very best for their children and families’, 
and ‘We see Muslim women as key to helping with this so we want 
to hear from you today...how Muslim mothers would like to play an 
active role’ (DCLG 2006: 25). While later policy literature makes fewer 
explicit references, the themes of mothering, as opposed to parenting, 
percolate in the practice of policy. 

Respondents largely concurred with this emphasis on parenting 
and mothering. Faz agreed that the impetus for EMW and NUWAG 
(National Muslim Women’s Advisory Group) was founded on the idea 
that child rearing is women’s work: 


... they want women involved and that’s good, and part of it 
is this whole ‘Muslim women have a special role in terms 
of nurturing the next generation’... and there again I kind 
of agree, ‘cause mothers do play an important role in terms 
of how they bring their children up... (Faz) 


Kalsoom had originally trained as a teacher, but over twenty years her 
role had developed into a ‘community liaison post’. She explained 
how ‘parents, particularly Muslim parents, just didn’t have the skills 
or the tools or the knowledge to be able to appreciate that they were 
partners with the school and their children’s education’. She added 
that the mothers ‘just really lacked the parenting skills’ and this led 
to her becoming a home-school liaison officer, developing parenting 
courses for mothers. This reflects a broader trend in which parenting 
has been re-framed as a job requiring particular skills and expertise, 
which must be taught by formally qualified professionals. This builds 
on prevalent discourses in wider society about women, femininity 
and motherhood, and is consistent with a broader discourse in which 
parenting and child rearing practices have increasingly come to be 
held accountable for crime, deprivation and inequality. In particular, 
there has been an overt focus on working class parenting (Gillies 2007) 
since the late 19th century with the advent of increasing social welfare 
(Davin 1978).2 

For Muslim families in the contemporary era, this story is haunted 
by the ghosts of Britain’s imperial past and post war constructions 
of pathologised ‘Othered’ families. The bastard offspring of South 
Asian ‘melodrama’ and Arab ‘despotism’, pathological Muslim 
families are stereotypically characterised (virulently so in the media) 
by intergenerational conflict between fathers and sons (Lewis 2007) 
and overprotected daughters constrained by honour, ever at the risk 
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of suicide (Brah and Minhas 1985; Brah 1996; Puwar 2003). There in 
the background is the submissive, oppressed Muslim mother (Parmar 
1982). At worst, an active facilitator, but at the very least, complicit 
in her silence. 

Accordingly, the way mothering is articulated through the Prevent 
agenda varies between sons and daughters. In relation to their 
daughters, the emphasis is on the role of mothers in their daughter’s 
education and subsequent employment aspirations. This is apparent in 
the rationale for the role model road show in which this relationship 
is explicitly built into the programme. While this is not surprising 
given that the initiatives are about empowering women, there were 
no parallel initiatives relating to boys or fathers specifically elsewhere 
in the Prevent agenda’. In relation to boys, the theme of mothering is 
less overtly discussed. Rather, it is inferred. Since it is only boys that 
are deemed to be at risk of radicalisation (see Chapter 2), ‘empowering 
women to combat terrorism’ refers to women stopping men from being 
drawn into extremism, or at least having the wherewithal to report 
them to the relevant authorities if they are unable to. 


Mothers and daughters: The role models road show 


Although there is an implicit collectivism in targeting ‘Muslim 
women’ as a group, the role model road show arises from an 
individualistic interpretation of empowerment. Broadly speaking, 
this conceptualisation of ‘empowerment’ is consistent with broader 
sociological arguments about individualization (Beck 1992; Giddens 
1991). It forms part of a liberal, atomistic privatized form of 
citizenship (Honig 1999), inseparable from consumerism (Rowlands 
1997). Specifically, it is expressed through the meritocratic ideals of 
(individualised) social mobility in respect of education and employment 
opportunities. This individualised approach to social mobility sits 
firmly within the framework of New Labour’s (Tony Blair’s) mantra 
of ‘education, education, education’, which attributes success to 
individual effort and aspiration in an illusory meritocracy. As such, it 
averts the need for countering entrenched structural class and regional 
differences. As Butler and Hamnett argue, ‘education is both the means 
for sorting the population to fit the social positions available in society 
and the means for individuals to transform their life chances’ (2011: 
243). Specifically in relation to education, “‘hopeful” or innovative 
approaches based on the widespread belief that raising aspirations... 
will result in improved educational outcomes for children from low- 
income households’ signifies a policy shift ‘away from a sole reliance on 
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an “improvement through teaching” approach towards a broad range 
of other types of provision...’ (Carter-Wall and Whitfield 2012: 3). As 
discussed later, even if the rationales for the road show were internally 
consistent, the supporting evidence for such an approach is limited. 

In relation to young women in particular, McRobbie suggests that 
there is a new sexual contract whereby, ‘The young woman is offered 
a notional form of equality concretised in education and employment, 
and through participation in consumer culture and civil society, in place 
of what a reinvented feminist politics might have to offer’ (2009: 2).* 

Although McRobbie suggests that “Black and Asian’ women have 
been recruited into this new sexual contract, arguably Other ethnicised 
women, such as young Muslim women, occupy a different position 
in relation to this contract, reflecting the interplay of different axes of 
power and racialised subjectivities. Within such a discourse this contract 
is also offered as an opportunity to be modernised. 

The stated aim of the road shows was to address the low levels of 
economic activity among Muslim women. The evaluation report “Our 
Choices’ (Equal to the Occasion 2010), for example, refers to less 
than one in three Muslim women in the UK having a job, compared 
to two in three non-Muslim women. The result of this, according 
to the evaluation report, is that ‘the girls miss out on the diversity of 
opportunities available and employers miss out on the contribution of 
an increasingly well-educated section of the population who has much 
to offer’ (2010: 7). Khattab (2009) incorporates religious dimensions 
into an analysis of the ethnic penalty and finds that skin colour and 
culture (religion) are to a greater extent (than ethnicity alone) the main 
mechanisms that operate to reinforce disadvantage among some groups, 
irrespective of their level of education and qualifications. 

The two-fold premise for the road show was, therefore, both a lack 
of parental aspiration for their daughters as well as over emphasis on a 
narrow range of careers, and thus conforms to post-feminist neo liberal 
ideals. The idea of the road show was to present a diverse range of role 
models from ‘non-traditional’ careers to encourage higher aspirations 
to continue on to higher education and also to consider a wider 
spread of possible careers. In addition to the supposed transformative 
effects of contact with such role models, parental support was seen 
as vital. The role of mothers in ‘empowering’ their daughters was 
specifically highlighted, reflecting the most basic level at which the 
idea of mothering operates throughout the EMW initiatives. As a 
result parenting was explicitly incorporated into the initiative and the 
workshops. The Equal to the Occasion report states, “Family support 
was a critical factor for all of the 12 national role models, so we were 
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very keen that parents should get a chance to meet them, hear their 
stories and be able to ask questions’ (2010: 13).° 

The role models I interviewed corroborated this. Almeena (BBC 
Wales journalist and presenter and national role model at the Cardiff 
road show) told me that her work experience came via her mother. 
She told me that she had been “ples from the public and private sectors in 
Kenya to illustrate the extent to which issues associated with managing the 
quality and integrity of data, statistics and records are common across different 
sectors. Common issues need to be addressed through a common framework 
of policies, standards, practices, technologies and people. Rather than build 
solutions separately, the chapter suggests that organisations from the various 
relevant sectors could work together to build common solutions and strategies 
that both use resources efficiently and support quality and integrity. 

This is especially important in the case of the SDGs, because measuring, 
and ultimately achieving, many, if not most of the goals, will depend on how 
effectively the relevant organisations can manage their data, statistics and 
records as a whole. Collaboration based on a shared understanding of the 
strengths and weaknesses of each sector and on a willingness to work together 
to develop shared strategies and solutions, will contribute enormously to 
achieving the SDGs. 


7. Open data and records management — activating 
public engagement to improve information: case 
studies from Sierra Leone and Cambodia 


Katherine Townsend, Tamba Lamin, Amadu Massally and Pyrou Chung 


pen data initiatives support transparency, innovation, the promotion 

of a knowledge-based society and the advancement of democratic 

principles. Data in the hands of citizens can facilitate empowerment 
and support improved government efficiency and accountability. Open data 
promotes transparency by enabling citizens to reanalyse data underpinning 
government decisions and to monitor the impact of government policies. 
Citizens with access to the same government data used by policy-makers are 
more informed and better able to participate in and contribute to policy-making. 
Through their access to the administrative data generated by government, they 
are also able to identify incidents of corruption. For instance, citizen advocacy 
groups could potentially draw upon and analyse data derived from government 
payroll records, budgetary records, teacher employment records and other 
sources to assess the level of corruption in hiring teachers. 

Open data provides an excellent vehicle for civic engagement, for 
information sharing, for rapid response and for supporting citizens’ rights. The 
quality and integrity of the data underpinning open data initiatives and the 
ability to trace decisions documenting how the data were collected, processed 
and manipulated is key to achieving these benefits through time. The data 
management community is committed to the goal of achieving high-quality 
data, especially in the context of the Sustainable Development Goals (SDGs), 
but the role and importance of records management in providing evidence of 
the quality and integrity of the data through time has not yet received adequate 
attention. 

In an open data environment, citizens should be able to trust that their 
governments are providing data with sufficient quality and integrity through an 
open data initiative that they can use it confidently. Ifit cannot be demonstrated 
that the processes used to produce the data and the data themselves are 
trustworthy, citizens’ trust of the government can be damaged. Records, if 
well-managed, can provide the evidence needed to have confidence in the data. 
The role of records, and the steps required to manage them effectively, are 
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only beginning to be appreciated by those implementing open data initiatives. 
This chapter draws on examples from Sierra Leone and Cambodia to illustrate 
the positive impact of open data initiatives for citizens and, at the same time, 
the role that records management can play in ensuring that data quality and 
integrity can be demonstrated through time. 

The example from Sierra Leone focuses on the goal of achieving free and 
fair elections, while the Cambodian example concentrates on successful land 
investment mapping. Each of these examples begins with an overview of an 
open data initiative and its role in advancing democratic values, knowledge 
dissemination and accountability. Both then go on to explore the extent to 
which records management can help strengthen the processes and the data 
produced and how a high level of quality and integrity can be sustained through 
time. A concluding section uses the two examples to consider the nature of 
the potential relationship between the open data and records management 
communities and the benefits for maximising the value of open data initiatives 
for citizens and governments alike. 


Sierra Leone 


Open data in support of free and fair elections 


Sierra Leone is a small country in West Africa with seven million people. 
The nation has held elections every five years since 1996. In addition 
to the National Electoral Commission (NEC), there is a civil society 
organisation, the National Elections Watch, that aims to represent the 
people and to watch over NEC actions. Sierra Leone also has a Right to 
Access Information Commission (RAIC) that is responsible for making 
data and government transparent, including elections data. RAIC hosts an 
Open Data Council, comprising representatives from various private sector 
organisations, government agencies, academia and NGOs to make public 
sector data available and useable. Support for developing the RAIC and 
establishing the Open Data Council has been driven in large part by the 
need of the people of Sierra Leone to access government data and records 
and hold the public sector accountable. 

At the time of the 2017 national elections in Sierra Leone, the government’s 
open data portal had been down for months. The data were not being updated, 
and concerned and frustrated citizens and private sector organisations had 
decided to work together to start a parallel open data portal for anyone to use. 
This duplication caused some contention, with the government perceiving that 
its role had been overtaken. Nevertheless, discussion and debate occurred on 
a diversely represented WhatsApp group of approximately 250 professionals, 
journalists, government representatives and international actors. 
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Initially, the government wanted the alternative website taken down on the 
grounds that it should be the sole arbiter of open data. However, ultimately, 
the need for a consistent portal prevailed. The government had to bow to 
strong public opinion; as it was not providing the service itself and could not 
identify the harm being done by someone else playing this role, the site should 
continue. One company, LAM-TECH Consulting, which has now rebranded 
itself as TpISENT (SL) Limited, took on the primary role of hosting data and 
updating it with new datasets. After running the portal for several years, the 
team decided to focus on election monitoring and established the Sierra Leone 
Open Elections Data Portal (SLOEDP). 

The portal is a resource that makes it possible for anyone to collect, aggregate, 
share and socialise elections data in an open format. The data adhere to the 
National Democratic Institute’s open elections data format, which follows nine 
principles, namely that the data are timely, granular (at the finest level of detail 
possible), available for free on the internet, complete and in bulk, analysable, 
non-proprietary, non-discriminatory, licence-free and permanently available.' 
Unusual among many open data initiatives in developing economies, this 
movement began without any global donor funding but rather through 
people coming together through volunteer effort, self-funding and small-scale 
crowdfunding. The result was a solution sponsored and provided by Sierra 
Leoneans, for Sierra Leoneans. 

In Sierra Leone, traditionally predictions of election results have been made 
by individual parties and candidates, and election results also are announced 
by the candidate and party. Misinformation, mismatched results and confusion 
had led to charged debate and even violence and bloodshed. SLOEDP’s 
primary goal was to reduce violence by making information more accessible 
and easier to understand and trust. Its team included individual volunteers 
and organisations, all of them invested in election monitoring in Sierra Leone 
with the aim of preventing or at least reducing violence during the election 
cycle. They were well aware that violence would reduce the prospects for long- 
term, durable peace and stability and would undermine economic growth by 
limiting the purchasing power of citizens. 

A strong WhatsApp group developed, including members of the Federation 
of Civil Society and Media Organisations (NaFCSMO-SL), Democracy and 
Development Associates — Sierra Leone (DADA-SL), the Open Government 
Initiative (OGI), the Women’s Situation Room — Sierra Leone (WSRSL) and 
Njala University students. For instance, WSRSL, a women-led approach to 
preventing and reducing violence during the electoral cycle, was committed 
to reducing cases of violence, particularly sexual violence, and increasing the 


1 http://www.openelectiondata.net/en/guide/principles/. 
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number of women in electoral processes. Even after the election, discussions 
among the group continued to be open and transparent, with little or no 
indication of censorship. Tamba Lamin, an experienced Sierra Leonian 
business analyst, site builder, trainer, content manager and passionate supporter 
of open data, described the group as a place, ‘where we talk publicly about 
what has happened and share what we feel’. All parties are fully aware of each 
other’s activities and of SLOEDP’s efforts to make the data public, including 
converting PDFs to machine-readable data. 

A major example of open data driving public recordkeeping involved the 
availability of the list of candidates running for office. The list was not publicly 
available online. According to SLOEDP, the NEC had advised, via Twitter, 
that the majority of the population was illiterate and did not have access to the 
internet. The more effective approach, the NEC advised, would be to post the 
list on a wall at polling stations. However, SLOEDB the civil society platform, 
then took the initiative to submit what is believed to be the first freedom 
of information (FOI) request ever made in Sierra Leone to discover NEC’s 
election records. 

When the response was slow, Tamba Lamin went to Twitter and asked a 
CNN reporter to raise the issue with the NEC directly. Two days later, following 
a series of publicly viewed tweets, the NEC did respond to SLOEDP’s FOI 
request with the count and voter roll of each of the stations. SLOEDP posted 
the information on its own website and shared it on Twitter as well as through 
shared WhatsApp groups. Shortly afterward, the NEC posted the information 
on its own website. 

To effectively monitor the election, the team at SLOEDP introduced the 
ingenious process of training and paying motorcyclists to take photographs of 
each polling station and post them via multiple WhatsApp groups. Managing 
16 WhatsApp groups, one for each district, it aggregated more than 10,000 
snapshots of the actual results of each station. SLOEDP’s methodology and 
capacity meant that it could cover more than presidential elections and could, 
moreover, produce results within 24—48 hours, as opposed to the week that 
the NEC required. The team at SLOEDP suspected that the NEC favoured a 
single political party, and that NEW (National Election Watch), which should 
have been an independent representative of civil society needs, had aligned too 
closely with the NEC. On election day, the NEC launched a new website with 
most of its historical content gone. 

The value of public spaces for discourse on contentious issues cannot be 
overstated. Sierra Leone’s Open Data Collaboratives WhatsApp group is 
immensely popular. It has reached its capacity of 250 persons, with many more 
waiting to join. The forum is a true marketplace of ideas, which draws together 
open data players as one forum to explore civic issues and how to solve them. 
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This group has been the most engaged and active of Sierra Leone’s WhatsApp 
groups, with the most robust discussions. The smaller WhatsApp groups, 
which are focused on different geographic divisions within Sierra Leone, have 
also been vital in providing support, answering questions and facilitating 
coordination among the group monitors. SLOEDP has made its platform and 
methodology available for anyone to use via an open source licence, which 
has meant that anyone can use the platform, provided that they make their 
findings and any improvements and modifications publicly available. 

In 2018, 23 elections were held across Africa. Similar efforts and initiatives 
for civil society-driven monitoring and data collection to help in election 
monitoring have occurred across the continent, from Nigeria, to Tunisia, to 
Kenya and more.’ With a greater commitment to open data, ideally driven 
by government but with leadership and initiative from civil society, historical 
records of elections can be produced to help support fair elections and better 
systems for running them. With election monitoring more transparent, 
more public involvement during the election cycle, greater knowledge about 
candidates and issues, and larger voting turnout, more peaceful, trustworthy 
outcomes should become the norm. 


The potential records management contribution 


SLOEDP has had significant success as a grassroots initiative emerging from 
citizens’ efforts, and WhatsApp groups have flourished because individuals and 
various interest groups have seen the value of collaboration and used available 
technology to support their common communication objectives. They have 
tended to assume that the elections data and the WhatsApp communications 
can be trusted because they were designed and managed by individuals and 
groups with a stake in their success; the high level of trust in the quality and 
integrity of elections data makes sense in relation to the existing data. What is 
open to question, however, is the extent to which such a high level of trust can 
be sustained through the long term. It will be important for those managing 
the applications to be able to demonstrate, not just now, but at any given point 
in the future, that the data generated and used in an open data application such 
as that developed by SLOEDP can be trusted. 

Examples of questions that can be addressed from a records management 
perspective are: 


e trust in the government's portal was eroded considerably and irrevocably 
when citizens discovered the NEC’s portal was down and the data had 


not been updated. Have steps been taken to ensure this doesn’t happen 
in the case of SLOEDP? 


2 http://www.eisa.org.za/calendar2018.php and http://www. ifes.org/news/elections-watch-2018. 
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e is the new citizen-driven portal based on generally accepted standards 
that focus on ensuring the quality and integrity of the data and the 
processes supporting the portal? Can the quality and integrity of the 
data be sustained through time? Do the standards address the kinds 
of records that will be needed to document the data and supporting 
processes so that evidence of data quality and integrity can be assessed 
through time? 

e what steps will those managing SLOEDP take to address the National 
Democratic Institute’s principle on ‘permanently available’? How will 
the elections data and the records documenting their characteristics 
be preserved in an accessible manner through time in spite of changes 
to the technology? What policies and standards will be needed to 
preserve the WhatsApp communications given that they will provide 
an important resource for future research? 

e how do the SLOEDP data relate to the data generated by the NEC? Are 
records in place to document the relationship so that future users will 
be able to discern the difference? 

e what training will be needed for SLOEDP volunteers and organisations 
to equip them to manage the quality and integrity of the data and 
records effectively through time? 

e are records in place to document the methods used to capture, organise 
and maintain the photos that SLOEDP volunteers have taken and to 
demonstrate their quality and integrity? 

e are governance structures in place to ensure that accountability is 
assigned for the quality and integrity of the data generated and collected 
by the WhatsApp groups and by SLOEDP? 


The answers to these and related questions will help guide what needs to be 
in place to ensure that the data are sustainable through time. The availability 
of authentic, complete and accurate records that can serve as evidence of the 
quality and integrity of the data will be fundamental to the answers. 


Lower Mekong, Cambodia: land investment mapping 


The open data initiative 


As in Sierra Leone, Cambodia’s approach to improving the availability of its 
public information illustrates how progress can be driven by an ambitious civil 
society. Open Development Cambodia (ODC) established a website in 2011,° 
to compile as many public resources as possible about government activities 
and international organisations that contribute to Cambodia’s development. 


3 http://www.opendevelopmentcambodia.net. 
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The site pulls information from academia, newsrooms, the private sector, local 
and international non-government organisations, and government resources. 
As more and more academics and international institutions cite ODC for 
research and for work, pressure has increased on the Cambodia government 
to provide more consistent information on its own activities. When applied 
to a targeted issue where there is a recognised need for accountability, and 
when these documents are open and available to the public, the effect is 
transformational, as has been the case with land investment information across 
the Lower Mekong. 

The Lower Mekong Region, comprising Cambodia, Myanmar, Lao PDR, 
Vietnam and Thailand, has been experiencing rapid and unfettered development 
that is transforming the region and these countries’ economies, while 
fundamentally changing the region’s environmental landscape. The majority of 
the population is composed of smallholder farmers, fishermen and Indigenous 
forest communities who depend for their livelihoods on the Mekong River, 
the adjacent land and the rich natural resources of the Mekong ecosystem. The 
governments in the area rely heavily on an economic development model that 
depends on exploiting the land and natural resources for economic gain, which 
places economic development at odds with the local communities as they lose 
access to their traditional resources. The situation has been exacerbated by land 
tenure systems that are in transition from customary and communal use based 
on possession rights to various titling schemes in the different countries. These 
fluctuations make the poor especially vulnerable. Civil conflict in some of the 
countries has added a layer of complexity to the already fragile institutional and 
social framework that supports land-focused development. 

When the ODC platform was launched in 2011, there was poor access 
to information, and ineffective public participation processes, where they 
existed at all, had intensified the situation. Publicly available data relevant to 
development were limited and difficult to access or to track systematically, 
which created difficulties, both for citizens and for the decision-makers 
themselves. Even in countries where some data on economic development 
were available, they tended to be generated and controlled by the governments, 
donors or the private sector, so that decision-making was not transparent. The 
result was rapid environmental changes with significant implications for both 
local communities and biodiversity. 

Today, the initiative has six sites: five national level sites, one each in Cambodia, 
Lao PDR, Myanmar, Thailand, Vietnam, and a regional level site for the 
Mekong. The Open Development platform aggregates, organises and presents 
a wide range of information, while conforming to open data principles.“ The 


4 — http://www.opendevelopmentcambodia.net; http://www.openelectiondata.net/en/guide/ 
principles/. 
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data’s usefulness is enhanced through maps, infographics and other visualisations 
and by being juxtaposed with related data. The Open Development platform 
has fostered an increase in public demand for information and has influenced 
the governments to provide it. In part, this has been due to the platform's 
objectivity. Data presented by advocacy groups have tended to be perceived 
as biased and to be discredited. The Open Development platform, however, 
provides the necessary combination of content, training and infrastructure to 
engender credibility. Objective information is presented by recognised and 
impartial sources, including governments in the Mekong Region, despite the 
fact that historically they have impeded access to information. 

The ODC platform has targeted a wide public audience with the aim of 
developing greater awareness about the work of the Cambodia government 
and the actions of the international community invested in Cambodia. There 
has been a real effort to present the information in a way that anyone can 
access and understand, so that people can become more engaged in decisions 
that affect their own lives and welfare. ODC, which is the most mature site 
of the platform, provides good examples of how the open data initiative has 
functioned in practice. It has worked with a variety of stakeholders, including 
the government and NGOs, to pioneer open access to data on economic land 
concessions, mining and hydropower in the country. 

The usefulness of these data, which are all associated with natural resource 
development contracts, has been enhanced by the way they have been presented. 
For instance, census data have been displayed across a period of years against 
a map showing the locations of economic land concessions. This has allowed 
users to see where local communities have declined or disappeared in relation 
to economic development. ODC has also reached out to local communities, 
journalists, university students and human rights NGOs and has trained them 
in how to use the datasets on the site. Through these activities, it has received 
valuable feedback from users on how to improve the site’s usability and on new 
datasets that could be relevant to natural resource development, for instance 
data on environmental protection. 

Data sourced from the government are presented in the same way as all 
other data presented on the site — openly and with context. Some of ODC’s 
followers include government technocrats, who, in the past, often had limited 
access to information. ODC allows them to see how their plans relate to 
one another, not infrequently across siloed ministries with related goals. The 
site encourages ministries to be more forthcoming in sharing their data. For 
example, Cambodia’s Ministry of Agriculture, Forestry and Fisheries (MAFF) 
increased its online information on economic land concessions from a few 
dozen to almost 100 after ODC and others set an example by publishing wider 
datasets. 
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ODC seeks to present data with context but without editorial comment. 
The intention is not to support analysis and opinions, but rather to provide 
resources for the public, for data journalists or for experts on particular issues so 
that they can provide their own perspectives and draw their own conclusions. 
Data are shared, whether sourced from the government or elsewhere, and are 
perceived as credible and objective across sectors, without being provocative 
or biased. The website has remained available online, regardless of changes in 
government or policy. 

ODC has developed resources to make the data easier to understand and 
more attractive to a wider audience. For example, it developed an animated 
map showing the rate of the decrease in forest cover in Cambodia through 
time. The data used were not new, but the method of presentation, in the 
Cambodian national language, Khmer, as well as in English, was. It shows 
clearly the discrepancy between policy and reality. The launch of the map was 
covered by two major Cambodian newspapers, and within weeks, it reached 
almost 2,000 users, with almost a third of them able to access it in Khmer. The 
release of this information triggered action by local, national and international 
organisations, and as a result, the government was required to account for its 
decision-making. Eventually it began working with ODC to create an updated 
forest cover map. 


The potential for a records management contribution 


As was the case in Sierra Leone, the ODC platform was developed in response 
to shortcomings in the government’s ability to provide easy and timely access 
to information that had real value to citizens — in this case, environmental 
data for the Mekong Region. The ODC’s success is reflected in the steady 
growth of its holdings, the high-quality and highly relevant data that it collects, 
maintains and makes available, and the increasingly diverse audience of users 
and contributors. 

Nevertheless, ensuring the quality and integrity of the data and being able 
to prove their trustworthiness through time will inevitably present challenges, 
especially given the growing diversity in the types of data being collected, 
the potential for mashing up data from related and diverse sources, and the 
increase in the number of organisations participating in the initiative. In the 
future, there are likely to be questions about the ODC platform’s ability to 
demonstrate through time, the quality and integrity of the data as well as the 
processes for supporting data collection, use and maintenance. The kinds of 
records management questions that could helpfully be raised are: 


e how can the Open Data platform demonstrate through time that it 
is able to present objective information by recognised and impartial 
sources? What policies, standards, practices are required to support the 
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quality and integrity of ODC data now and in the future, and what 
records need to be in place to provide evidence of the level of objectivity 
and impartiality through the long term? 

e one of the open data principles is ‘permanently available. How will the 
data managed on the Open Data platform and the records documenting 
their characteristics be preserved in an accessible manner through time 
in spite of changes to the technology? 

e disseminating data beyond a core audience, as for instance to the MAFF, 
requires that the data can be understood and that their integrity can be 
demonstrated to the new audience. How can the level of data integrity 
be documented reliably? 

e combining or ‘mashing’ data, as in the case of census data being 
mapped onto digital economic land concession maps, must be handled 
carefully since dissimilar data sets will be based on different standards. 
Are records in place to document how the data were assembled, 
manipulated, mashed up with other data and displayed? 

e does the governance structure in place for the ODC platform assign 
accountability for the quality and integrity of the data and the records 
that document the data and the supporting processes? 


As in the case of Sierra Leone, the answers to these and related questions will 
help guide what ought to be in place to ensure that the integrity of the data can 
be sustained through time. The availability of authentic, complete and accurate 
records can serve as evidence of the quality and integrity of the data as well as 
the processes that support its collection, processing and dissemination. 


Key issues from the two case studies 


‘The initiatives in Sierra Leone and in Cambodia that are described in this chapter 
illustrate the power of open data to promote democratic principles, enhance a 
knowledge-based society, stimulate the economy and fight corruption. At the 
same time, open data initiatives are not stand-alone projects. The data used in 
these initiatives have often been derived from, or are based on, data generated 
to support the administrative and operational activities of a government agency 
or some other participating organisation. 

In the case of elections data in Sierra Leone, the results of the election and 
the election rolls generally will have been produced through a defined process 
carried out by an organisation mandated to administer elections, such as the 
NEC. The process would typically involve a sequence of steps, beginning with 
collecting the data and proceeding through data manipulation steps to produce 
the election rolls and election results. Various versions of the data, such as 


5 http://www.opendevelopmentcambodia.net; http://www.openelectiondata.net/en/guide/ 
principles/. 
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input data, verified and cleaned data, master edited data and published data 
will usually have been produced as a result of the process. Some data might be 
retained for short periods of time, while other data, with greater significance, 
might be retained far longer because of their significance. 

The entire process should be supported by policies, procedures and 
technologies set up to administer the elections and manage both the process 
and the various forms of data that it generates. Records should be generated 
throughout the process to document the data, the steps involved and any 
decisions about how the process and the data were managed. Records will be 
necessary if evidence (or proof) is required regarding how the steps were carried 
out and that the data are reliable. 

In the case of Cambodia, and based on the way that mapping systems are 
typically designed and managed, the process guiding map production would 
involve a sequence of steps beginning with collecting, processing, verifying 
and manipulating mapping data collected though field observations, satellite 
measurements or other processes and used to produce the digital base maps 
and economic, demographic, environmental and other data. Subsequent steps 
would involve merging the data, verifying their integrity and producing a range 
of digital and analogue maps on a variety of media (such as web, paper, digital 
media) to support a range of government objectives and respond to queries 
made by a wide range of users. 

The process would normally generate an array of diverse data files. These 
would generally include raw cartographic data, source economic, demographic 
and environmental data, merged cartographic data files, verification and edit 
files, and analogue and digital files or products designed for access by the public, 
government officials and other interested groups. Throughout the process, 
records should be created to provide evidence that both the data and the 
process were managed properly, for instance that they were properly described, 
classified, retained, protected and preserved. The data and the process should 
be supported by effective quality and integrity controls. 

The examples from Sierra Leone and Cambodia illustrate the importance 
of records in documenting the data, the sequence of process steps generating 
the various forms of the data and the decisions about how the data and the 
process were managed through time. When well-managed, records document 
the entire process, provide evidence of how the various steps were carried out, 
make it possible to assess the quality and integrity of the data generated at 
each stage and identify accountability for the data generated. The evidence 
that they provide should make it possible to demonstrate and manage the 
quality and integrity of the data and processes that produce them. By serving as 
authoritative, trusted sources of information, records can augment an open data 
initiative. They are an information source in themselves and a complementary 
component of any open data initiative. 
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Establishing a comprehensive approach to managing the quality and integrity 
of data in open data initiatives is challenging, especially when there are multiple 
players and disciplines involved (for instance, open data, data management, 
records management). A useful starting point would be to recognise that just 
as human and financial assets are managed by rigorously designed management 
frameworks, data provided through open data initiatives are a corporate asset 
that needs to be managed. From an asset management perspective, this will 
require laws and policies, standards and practices, systems and technologies, 
and qualified people, all geared to ensuring the quality and integrity of the 
data, the records and the processes. 

Is such a framework too cumbersome and bureaucratic given the relatively 
small scale of a given open data initiative? Would it be enough to simply address 
quality and integrity issues in the context of the open data initiative? The answer 
depends on the level of acceptable risk: if the data generated to support the 
online mapping or the management of elections are flawed, then the mapping 
application or the Open Elections Data Portal will be flawed. What consequences 
would this have for the initiative, for its users or for the trust between the data 
providers and the data users? Such flaws can go undetected and can undermine 
what might otherwise be a healthy trust relationship. Once trust is eroded it is 
difficult to bring it back. A comprehensive framework for managing the data and 
records generated in the context of an entire process rather than just the process 
supporting the open data initiative would, through time, greatly reduce the risk 
that consumers will not trust the data that they access or receive. 


Conclusion 


There is no doubt that open data initiatives can empower communities, 
equipping them with knowledge of key issues that affect them. It is important 
that the data they provide should be accurate and trustworthy, not only in 
the present but that the information should remain reliable and accessible 
through time. Open data initiatives can serve as important catalysts for 
galvanising organisations to address long-standing data quality and integrity 
issues, presenting valuable opportunities for the data management and records 
management communities to work together to address not only the quality 
and integrity of open data but of the data generated by administrative and 
operational activities of the government itself. 

Designing a comprehensive management framework for ensuring the 
quality and integrity of data and records and the processes that support an 
open data initiative needs considerable care. An interdisciplinary approach 
with common strategies can have substantial benefits for both communities 
and for the citizens that they serve. Ultimately, a coordinated approach can 
serve the dual purpose of activating public engagement to improve the use of 
information and protecting its quality, integrity and accessibility through time. 


8. Assuring authenticity in public sector data: a 
case study of the Kenya Open Data Initiative 


James Lowry 


easuring the Sustainable Development Goals (SDGs), and 
Me the success of the whole SDG initiative, will depend 

on the availability of authentic public sector data. By the time 
it reaches policy-makers, either as baseline data or as comparative data 
indicating progress, it will have been assembled through one or more methods 
from sources as varied as paper or digital records, management information 
systems, people and scientific instruments. After collection, it will be curated, 
cleaned, analysed, augmented and remixed. It will be subjected to formulas in 
spreadsheets, algorithms in apps and the intervention of people in various roles 
with various priorities and agendas. It will be distributed, published, cited and 
(it is hoped) preserved through numerous channels, platforms and systems. 

At every stage, the authenticity of these data is potentially at risk. If public 
sector information is going to be available and authentic, there must be a 
regulatory environment and information culture that supports openness. 
From at least the 1960s, the international open government movement has 
been working towards laws, policies and standards that have supported the 
availability of public sector information, for instance through freedom of 
information laws. What it has not yet addressed is the need for technical 
and procedural controls to establish authenticity. This chapter argues 
that the principles and techniques developed over centuries in the field of 
recordkeeping for the purpose of assuring the authenticity of the records 
documenting decisions and actions also can be used to improve data quality, 
so that the information needed for implementing and monitoring the SDGs 
is not only available but authentic. 

This chapter presents a case study of the Kenya Open Data Initiative 
(KODI). It examines the level of control presently in place for establishing and 
maintaining the authenticity of information released through KODI. While 
KODI is noteworthy as the first government open data portal in sub-Saharan 
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Africa, it is studied here only as an example; problems identified with KODI 
data can be seen in open government datasets worldwide, to varying extents.' 

This chapter begins by defining authenticity in information before providing 
an overview of KODI (http://www. opendata.go.ke). To identify issues relating to 
the authenticity of information released via KODI, the chapter then examines a 
KODI dataset relating to land use. This analysis is discussed in relation to Kenyas 
provisions for managing land information. The chapter goes on to describe the 
processes of preparing, publishing and using the land dataset. It maps the lifecycle 
of the data and identifies strengths and weaknesses in the controls for protecting 
the datas authenticity. Questions about authenticity raise questions about the 
data’s contribution to implementing and monitoring the SDGs. 


Data authenticity 


In records and archives management literature, an authentic record is one ‘that is 
what it purports to be and is free from tampering or corruption’? Authenticity 
depends on ‘integrity’, which is the ‘wholeness and soundness’ of a record, and on 
‘identity — ‘the attributes of a record that uniquely characterize it and distinguish 
it from other records’.* Over many centuries, records and archives professionals 
have developed principles and techniques for assuring information authenticity — 
from medieval chancery practices to technical standards for digital information 
management systems. 

What these controls have in common is an emphasis on documenting 
the provenance and custodianship of records through metadata captured in 
auditable systems. For instance, the registry system used to control paperwork 
in the British empire required specific officers to capture specific information 
in registers and on file covers and flyleaves in such a way that traces of the 
registered record existed in multiple places and could not easily be erased or 
doctored. In this way, records became wrapped in metadata that described their 
management and their movement within and between government offices. 
The obligations on custodians and the system requirements were mutually 
reinforcing, so that custodians were encouraged to comply with and give effect 
to the system through its oversight mechanisms. These same principles can be 


1 J. Lowry, ‘Addressing information asymmetry in the social contract: an archival-diplomatic 
approach to open government data curation’, unpublished PhD thesis, University College 
London (2019). 

2 InterPARES 1 Authenticity Task Force, ‘Appendix 2: requirements for assessing and 
maintaining the authenticity of electronic records’, in InterPARES 1 Project, The Long-Term 
Preservation of Authentic Electronic Records: Findings of the InterPARES Project (InterPARES 
Project, 2002), pp. 1-2. 

3 InterPARES 1 Authenticity Task Force, ‘Appendix 2’. 
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seen in standards for digital records management systems, such as MoReq and 
ICA-Regq,* which require that metadata be captured to document all actions in 
relation to records.’ 


The Kenya Open Data Initiative 


In July 2011, the KODI portal was launched by President Kibaki to provide 
public access to Kenyan public sector information.® This was a landmark 
moment in the history of state secrecy and openness in Kenya. Nevertheless, 
KODI experienced a number of challenges in its first years of operation, as the 
World Wide Web Foundation’s Open Data Barometer (ODB) reports showed. 


‘The ODB ranks countries on three criteria: 


e readiness: how prepared are governments for open data initiatives? 
What policies are in place? 

e implementation: are governments putting their commitments into 
practice? 

e impact: is open government data being used in ways that bring practical 
benefit?” 


The ODB methodology draws on government self-assessment, peer-reviewed 
expert survey responses, detailed dataset assessments and secondary data.* The 
ODB Regional Report for Africa (3rd edition, 2016) examined 21 sub-Saharan 
African countries, including Kenya.’ Key findings were: 


1 Performance across the continent is relatively poor in comparison to 
leading countries in the Global South and globally. The report noted 
that Kenya ‘does not publish a single, fully open dataset — health, 


4 These are standards that set out functional requirements for digital records management 
systems. MoReq is the ‘Model Requirements for the Management of Electronic Records’ 
published in 2001 by the DLM Forum — a European network of government archives and 
information professionals — with funding from the European Commission. The current 
version of MoReq (MoReq2010) was published in 2011. ICA-Req is the International 
Council on Archives’ Principles and Functional Requirements for Records in Electronic 
Environments, published in 2008. In 2010, ICA-Req was adopted by the International 
Standards Organization as ISO 16175. 

Lowry, ‘Addressing information asymmetry’. 

6 T. Davies, Open Data Policies and Practice: An International Comparison (European 
Consortium for Political Research, 2014), p. 14, https://ecpr.eu/Filestore/PaperProposal/ 
d591e267-cbee-4d5d-b699-7d0bda633e2e.pdf. 

7 World Wide Web Foundation, Open Data Barometer: ODB Methodology — v1.0 28 April 
2015, p. 3. 

8 World Wide Web Foundation, Open Data Barometer, p. 3. 

9 World Wide Web Foundation, Open Data Barometer, Third Edition, Regional Report, 
Africa, May 2016, p. 6, http://opendatabarometer.org/doc/3rdEdition/ODB-3rdEdition- 
AfricaReport.pdf. 
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education and legislation data are open licensed but fall short of being 
fully open because the data are not available in bulk’. 

2 A downward trend is common in the overall Barometer scores from 
2013 to 2015. The assessment showed a drop in ten points in Kenya’s 
ODB score in this period. 

3 Open data initiatives lack long-term commitment and resources, 
resulting in short-term gains that are unsustainable. ODB data shows a 
drop in scores between 2014 and 2015 in all African countries except 
Nigeria and Cameroon. However, the report notes ‘While there is a net 
decline in the scores for Kenya and Mauritius between 2013 and 2015, 
there is a recovery in their overall scores between 2014 and 2015’. 

4 ODB implementation scores are lower than readiness scores. The 
ODB’s comparison of readiness and implementation scores show a 
consistent gap in the case of Kenya, so that both scores increase and 
decrease in parallel, with no sign of the gap closing. 

5 There is no stand-out performer in Africa. The report states that ‘Africa 
is the only region without a clear open data champion ... In previous 
editions, Ghana and Kenya looked likely to assume this role, but the 
data show that the performance of these countries is erratic. The ODB 
Global Report acknowledges that Kenya and Ghana were in ‘a holding 
pattern as they try to revamp their initiatives’.'° 


Within the ICT Authority, which is responsible for KODI, there is a good 
deal of enthusiasm for improving and expanding the open data programme." 
Members of the KODI team participate in the Data Science Africa research 
network and its annual conferences. '* The KODI team has a network of ‘fellows’ 
across the public sector who identify relevant datasets, and there is a Data 
Science Team that cleans data released by government agencies. Although 
the African Data Consensus had not yet been ratified by Kenya at the time of 
writing,“ the staff of the ICT Authority recognised the challenges it identified, 
which informed the priorities for KODI’s development. 

KODI staff are aware of problems with the data they receive for publication 
through the portal. They cite many of the same problems reported by civil 
society and the ODB, including the questionable accuracy and completeness 


0 World Wide Web Foundation, Open Data Barometer, 3rd edn, p. 30. 

1 Interview with Sifa Mawiyoo, open data specialist and GIS technologist, Kenya Open Data 
Initiative (KODI), ICT Authority, and Prestone Adie, data analyst, KODI, ICT Authority, 
Nairobi, 20 September 2016. 

2 Data Science Africa, http://www.datascienceafrica.org/. 

Interview with Sifa Mawiyoo, 20 September 2016. 

Interview with Sandra Musoga, senior programs officer — Transparency, Article 19, Nairobi, 

Kenya, 16 September 2016. 

5 Interview with Sifa Mawiyoo, 20 September 2016. 
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of the data, the risk of introducing errors during the cleaning and curation of 
data, problems of timeliness and infrequent updates, and ongoing resistance 
to data release within the public sector because of the long-standing culture of 
secrecy in the Kenyan government. Several of the staff noted in an interview in 
September 2016 that ‘the quantity of data received does not seem to reflect the 
enactment of the FOI law’; though the law had only just received Presidential 
Assent, there was a sense that it should have resulted in an increase in proactive 
information release.'® At the time of our interview, KODI team members had 
not considered the issue of data authenticity and the significance of contextual 
information, but they noted that they ‘hardly ever get data with metadata." 

Nevertheless, KODI staff have put in place a number of quality control 
measures. They take a snapshot of the portal with every new data upload. They 
keep copies of original datasets received from ministries, departments and 
agencies, so that sources can be checked in the event that the curated data are 
queried. In addition, they have created a ‘data release calendar’ that they use to 
schedule and monitor updates, and they have created templates for datasets. All 
of this encourages more complete and consistent data.'® 


Land data 


Examining a sample dataset from KODI should help to illustrate what controls 
and processes for authenticity are in place. In view of the significance of land in 
Kenyan political and economic life, a dataset relating to land use is examined 
here in relation to Kenyas approach to land information management. 


Land information management 


Kenya, which was among the ‘first [independent African] countries to 
experience comprehensive land reform’,’? has experienced problems in 
managing information about land and related resources. For instance, in 
October 2015, the Thomson Reuters Foundation reported, in relation to the 
Kenya Groundwater Mapping Programme: 


One key problem is lack of data ... According to the Kenya Water 
Industry Association, not one of the country’s several water regulation 
agencies, including the Water Resources Management Authority, has 
reliable data that captures the distribution, quantity and quality of 
available groundwater.” 


16 Interview with Sifa Mawiyoo, 20 September 2016. 

17 Interview with Sifa Mawiyoo, 20 September 2016. 

18 Interview with Sifa Mawiyoo, 20 September 2016. 

19 J. Herbst, States and Power in Africa: Comparative Lessons in Authority and Control 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2000), p. 185. 

20 M. Waruru, “To arm against drought, Kenya maps its water resources’, Thomson Reuters 
Foundation, http://news.trust.org/item/20151030082053-5dgtn/. 
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Since the colonial period, Kenya’s land management system has functioned 
largely through the creation, transmission and exchange of paper records. 
Under the Registration of Titles Act (1982), a Central Registry was established 
in Nairobi and a Coastal Registry in Mombasa, for managing paper land 
registration records. Under the Registered Land Act (1989), a registry was 
established in every land registration district. The 2012 Registration Act 
aimed to rationalise and devolve the land registration process but, at the time 
of writing, regulations were still being developed. Recordkeeping in Kenya 
has faced numerous challenges, including a lack of cohesive policies, lack of 
compliance with procedures, ad hoc systems and lack of adequate staffing and 
other resources.*! 

In 2010 and 2011, during research into the readiness of Kenyan government 
recordkeeping for e-government and freedom of information, Justus Wamukoya 
and I found that what was then the Ministry of Lands (now the Ministry 
of Lands and Physical Planning) had experienced a period of recordkeeping 
reform.” At the time of our study, its registries were well-functioning and 
monitored, and sanctions were imposed for infringements: 


Records management is not audited, but when breaches of records 
management procedure are identified, they are investigated. At the time 
of the interview a member of the registry staff was on suspension for 
removing a file that he was not permitted to access.” 


At that time, a digitisation project was underway, motivated by a sense that 
computerisation and digitisation would, among other benefits, reduce delays 
in work processes. These, according to one member of staff, accounted for 
the great majority of the written complaints that the ministry received.” 
The digitisation project was led by the Land Management Systems Technical 
Working Group in the Lands Reform Unit, which oversaw the ministry’s target 


21 Administrative histories of recordkeeping in sub-Saharan Africa are limited, but for 
an overview of the problems that are common across many of those countries, see 
J. Wamukoya, ‘Records management and governance in Africa in the digital age’ and 
N. Mnjama, ‘Anne Thurston and record-keeping reform in Commonwealth Africa’, in 
J. Lowry and J. Wamukoya (eds), Integrity in Government through Records Management 
(Farnham: Ashgate, 2014). The roots of these problems are to be found in the colonial 
period. Again, this history is under-researched, though the colonial origins of more recent 
recordkeeping problems are noted by M. Musembi, “Development of archive services 
in East Africa, in Historical Development of Archival Services in Eastern and Southern 
Africa: Proceedings of the 9th Biennial General Conference (Mbabane; Rome: ES;CARBICA, 
1986), p. 116. 

22 International Records Management Trust, Aligning Records Management with ICT, e- 
Government and Freedom of Information in East Africa, Kenya Country Report, p. 13, 
http://www. irmt.org/portfolio/managing-records-reliable-evidence-ict-e-government- 
freedom-information-east-africa-2010—2011. 

23 International Records Management Trust, Aligning Records Management. 

24 International Records Management Trust, Aligning Records Management. 
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under the government-wide Vision 2030 strategy in relation to improving land 
title acquisition.” 

Wamukoya and I found that while records staff were confident that the 
organisation of paper records was adequate for land title process improvements, 
members of the working group had identified significant gaps in the paper 
records being digitised. Digital surrogates were comprehensively and regularly 
backed up, but no digital preservation measures had been developed and no 
consideration had been given to the need to eventually transfer digital records 
to the Kenya National Archives and Documentation Service (KNADS). 
Moreover, there seemed to be no planning for moving from creating and 
scanning paper records to managing born-digital records.” When I again 
visited the Ministry of Lands and Physical Planning in September 2016, paper 
records were still being digitised, including maps. The staff could conduct 
online searches for Nairobi, and the ministry was setting up a central database 
of land titles as part of the Kenya National Spatial Data Infrastructure, which 
was expected to expand the ministry's capacity to conduct online searches.” 

Today, recordkeeping practices in the ministry continue to be guided 
by the standard public service manual on records management, with no 
separate guidance on managing land title records.” The Records Management 
Procedures Manual for the Public Service provides procedures for registering 
and managing records, with provisions for mail management, filing, indexing, 
cross-referencing, classification, file tracking, ‘bring-up’, storage, survey, 
appraisal and disposal (transfer to archives or destruction).”’ It also discusses 
disaster management, capacity building and the institutional framework 
for recordkeeping, including ministerial responsibility for compliance. The 
‘Security of Records’ chapter states that access to classified records should be 
on a ‘need to know’ basis, reflecting the long-standing civil service bias towards 
secrecy. However, it also notes that ‘Access to public records shall be provided 
within the existing legislative and regulatory framework’, which, since 2016, 
includes freedom of information legislation.” The manual warns staff to ‘guard 
against a natural tendency to over classify documents’.*! 


25 International Records Management Trust, Aligning Records Management. 

26 International Records Management Trust, Aligning Records Management, p. 5. 

27 Interview with Edward Kosgei, head of lands administration, and Emily Ndungi, principal 
records management officer, Lands Department, Ministry of Lands and Physical Planning, 
Nairobi, Kenya, 19 September 2016. 

28 Interview with Edward Kosgei and Emily Ndungi. 

29 Republic of Kenya, Records Management Procedures Manual for the Public Service, Office 
of the Prime Minister, Ministry of State for Public Service, May 2010. 

30 Republic of Kenya, Records Management Procedures Manual, p. 50. 

31 Republic of Kenya, Records Management Procedures Manual, p. 51. 
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There is also a chapter on digital records management that sets out 
responsibilities and provides guidance on naming conventions, media handling 
and storage. It empowers the National Archives (KNADS) to set procedures for 
digital records management and to authorise the destruction of digital records. 
It states that all public institutions are required to install the Integrated Records 
Management System (IRMS) developed and introduced by the Personnel Office 
in the Ministry of Public Service. Although the IRMS has not been audited 
against international standards such as ICA-Req or MoReq, it covers core 
records system functionalities relating to registration, file tracking, ‘bring up’ 
and reporting.” It does not, however, address the need for a system to preserve 
born-digital records or digital surrogates. Kenya’s second Open Government 
Partnership National Action Plan included a commitment to establish ‘a 
central digital repository to provide lasting access to government records and 
data and all information of public interest’ by June 2018.°? However, this has 
not yet happened. 


Examining the land dataset 


Although authentic information is crucially important for the SDG initiative, 
difficulties in accessing or understanding data can make it virtually inaccessible 
to potential users, including government and civil society actors involved in 
SDG work. Kenyan open data specialists, Leonida Mutuku and Christine 
Mahihu, have reported that ‘data quality’ is a key issue for open data in Kenya. 
They have highlighted low relevance of data to citizens, the irregularity of data 
updates or dataset releases and the questionable utility of the data (for instance, 
incomplete data and data that are poorly structured or formatted) as key 
issues.” However, their study did not examine authenticity when considering 
data quality. 

In the field of recordkeeping, authenticity requires that metadata, 
documented provenance and custodianship and auditable systems work in 
concert. For the purpose of examining how these three prerequisites are applied 
in producing and publishing data released through KODI, I studied the dataset 
‘Proportion of Parcels Using Fertiliser 2006’. Not only is the dataset relevant to 
the contentious issue of land use, but the fact that it was accompanied by some 
contextual information suggested that it might be possible to determine if the 
prerequisites for authenticity were addressed in its production and publication. 
The dataset was uploaded by a user called “Knoema in 2015 and the original 


32 International Records Management Trust, Aligning Records Management, p. 9. 
33 Republic of Kenya, OGP National Action Plan 2. 
34 Mutuku and Mahihu, Open Data in Developing Countries (iHub, 2014), p. 47. 
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data source was identified in its metadata as the Kenya National Bureau of 
Statistics. 

I first looked at the dataset in October 2016. Returning to KODI on 11 
January 2017, the site rendered a login interface (see Figure 8.1). Creating an 
account and signing in brought me to an error message (Figure 8.2) indicating 
that permission was now required to access the data. 


KENYA Home GataCatalogue (QJ) County Dore Open Budget Suggest Date Open Data Blog How To Guide 


Sign In to Open Kenye 


Yow mant be legged in to access this page. CUnmsctecmseme e 
roves ond EE A WAN One Oe 


Sign in with your Socrata ID Sarana ii tiie 


Connect with Twitter 
Sign in wih Googie 


Sign in with OpeniO 


Figure 8.1. KODI interface on 11 January 2017 


You do not have permission to view this page. 
| Back | to where you came from. 


Figure 8.2. KODI sign-in error message 
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On querying the staff of the ICT Authority, I was directed to use a mirror 
site while the portal was migrated between service providers. A search of the 
interim platform for the title of the dataset on 16 January 2017 produced no 
results. A search for ‘parcels’ produced a short list of results that included a 
dataset called ‘Proportion of Parcels Using Fertiliser County Estimates 2005/ 
6’. The metadata for the dataset indicated that the dataset was uploaded by 
‘kodipublisher’ rather than ‘Knoema, with a publication date of 20 December 
2016, which was probably the date of migration to the interim platform. There 
was nothing to indicate that the dataset was first published in 2015. 
The dataset, viewed as a CSV file, comprised seven columns: 


— object ID (a sequence of ascending numbers from 1 to 47) 
— ‘county_name (a list of county names) 
— ‘proportion_of_parcels_using_f? (the same list of county names) 


— ‘proportion_of_parcels_using_1’ 


— ‘proportion_of_parcels_using_2’ 


— ‘proportion_of_parcels_using_3’ 


AmAMOOw> 


— ‘proportion_of_parcels_using_4 


Columns D to F provide figures ranging from 0 to 0.94. Column G provides 
figures ranging from 0 to 428581.8. There is no data or metadata within the 
CSV file to help interpret these figures, such as the meaning of ‘using_1’, 
‘using_2’, etc., and no formulas that provide a key to the relationship between 
the figures in columns D through F and the figures in column G. Columns D 
through F for Wajir County each have a value of 0, as does column G. Columns 
D through F for Mombasa County each have a value of 0, but column G has 
a value of 2425.2. This means that the content, context and structure of the 
dataset are insufficient for the average user to interpret the data. 

Instead, with regard to this particular dataset, KODI does the work of 
interpretation for its users by visualising the data as a map. The portal includes 
three tabs: ‘Overview’, ‘Data’ and ‘Visualization: 


e ‘Overview’ provides basic metadata about the dataset: title, publisher, 
last modified date (but no other dates related to events in the life of 
the data), licensing information; it attributes the dataset to the Kenya 
National Bureau of Statistics 

e viewing the ‘Data’ tab produces a generic error message (“There was an 
error ) 

e the ‘Visualization’ tab allows users to generate a map of Kenya’s counties 
coloured to show the proportion of parcels using fertiliser. To the general 
user, this visualisation feature is necessary to understand the dataset. 


35 Kenya Open Data Initiative (KODI), http://www.opendata.go.ke. 
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The ‘Proportion of Parcels Using Fertiliser County Estimates 2005/6’ dataset 
lacks essential assurances of authenticity. In terms of metadata, the content 
of the CSV file itself lacks sufficient metadata to enable users to interpret 
the data. The fact that human interpretation of the CSV is not possible does 
not necessarily undermine an assumption of authenticity. However, since 
visualisation is necessary to understand the data, questions need to be asked 
about the mechanisms of visualisation. What formulas and algorithms are 
used to render the dataset as a map? The formulas and algorithms that render 
the data interpretable to users are a significant component of the system for 
managing the information and should be capable of being audited to support 
authenticity. However, there is no technical information available through 
KODI to help users understand the process that produces the map. This 
effectively constitutes a gap in the chain of custody. 

Of more significance for demonstrating authenticity, KODI offers little 
metadata about the file itself. Looked at in isolation, this dataset appears to have 
‘identity’ (the attribute of a record that distinguishes it from other records).*° 
This ‘identity’ is supplied by its metadata, in particular its unique title, author 
and dates. However, when compared with the dataset first viewed in October 
2016, the discrepancy in publishers (Knoema and kodipublisher) and dates 
(uploaded 2015 and last modified 20 December 2016, without reference to an 
upload date) raises questions about the identity of the dataset. Is it the same 
dataset? If identity is called into question through inconsistent metadata, one 
of the two fundamental elements of authenticity (identity, with integrity) is 
absent. 

In addition, the provenance of the dataset is obscured by the lack of metadata 
documenting the custodianship of the data from the point of collection. 
Working backwards, there is metadata about the publisher of the data (though 
some ambiguity about the identity of the publisher when the two versions of 
the dataset are considered together) and about the source of the dataset, which 
is given as the Kenya National Bureau of Statistics, but it is not possible to see 
the sources that the Bureau used. 

In this dataset, there are two types of data: 


e information about the boundaries of the land parcels, which depends on 
information generated by the land registration process conducted by the 
Ministry of Lands and Physical Planning 

e estimates of fertiliser use, which are likely to come from the Ministry of 
Agriculture, Livestock and Fisheries or one of its agencies. 


36 InterPARES 2, Terminology Database, http://www.interpares.org/ip2/ip2_terminology_db.cfm. 
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To be assured of the integrity of the dataset it must be possible to know the 
sources of the data. In this case, assurance would require users to seek this 
information from the Bureau of Statistics. The recordkeeping system of the 
Ministry of Lands and Physical Planning functions well and conforms with 
the system set out in the manual, which, being government-wide, is also likely 
to guide the recordkeeping of the Ministry of Agriculture, Livestock and 
Fisheries.” The recordkeeping system documents custodianship throughout 
the lifecycle of the ministries’ records, but KODI users do not have a way to be 
aware of this. Therefore, there is a break in the documentation of the chain of 
custody between the creation or capture of the data by the ministries and the 
aggregation of the data by the Bureau of Statistics. Moreover, the user does not 
know what processes and controls the Bureau followed to prepare the data and 
assign and document responsibility for the data. 

The data pass through a series of systems, and these need to be auditable if 
authenticity is to be assured. From the point that it is created, and throughout 
its use within the ministry, land parcel information is managed through an 
auditable recordkeeping system. The data may then pass to the Ministry of 
Agriculture, Livestock and Fisheries, where they serve as a parameter for the 
ministry’s estimates of fertiliser use. There is no metadata that would help KODI 
users understand this. Even at the point of aggregation, when the data passes 
into the Bureau of Statistics’ systems, this is not transparent to KODI users. 

In preparation for publication, the data then pass into the custody of 
KODI and its systems. Unlike the previous transitions, this is documented 
in publicly available metadata. As outlined above, KODI staff follow defined 
measures for protecting the integrity of data, and, while these measures are not 
brought together in a formal system that allows each action and custodian to 
be audited, they would, theoretically, enable published datasets to be compared 
with datasets as received by KODI. In this way, there is a basic accountability 
mechanism in place for KODI’s data custodianship. However, there is no 
information about these controls on the KODI portal. Rather than assurances 
of integrity, KODI users have ambiguous information about the sources and 
treatment of the data. 

Although ‘Proportion of Parcels Using Fertiliser County Estimates 2005/6’ 
may be authentic in the sense that it ‘is what it purports to be’, the user does not 
have the information needed to determine its authenticity. Partial metadata, 
opaque provenance, undocumented custody (particularly during aggregation) 


37 International Records Management Trust, Aligning Records Management, pp. 12-13. 
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and the lack of information about the systems for its management, including 
its visualisation, introduce doubts about the data’s identity and integrity. 


Conclusion 


The development of open data in Kenya has not yet been linked to records 
management. Connecting the two would help facilitate trust in opened 
datasets and support their survival through time. At present, there are problems 
with the data being released through KODI, and the ability to rely on their 
authenticity remains limited. 

This study has charted the lifecycle of a specific dataset and found that, 
in general, strengthening the recordkeeping practices of public sector bodies 
lays a foundation for assuring authenticity in public sector data. This would 
be enhanced by the publication of recordkeeping audit reports documenting 
processes from the beginning of the data lifecycle. Later in the lifecycle, when 
data are aggregated and then published on KODI, authenticity is called into 
question by partial metadata about data’s provenance and management. 
Leaving aside problems that may be unique to KODI’s transition between 
platforms, there are unanswered questions about the management of the data 
throughout their lifecycle. 

Authenticity is at the greatest risk at the point that data are aggregated. The 
data aggregation practices of the Bureau of Statistics are not documented for the 
public. In this space between creation and publication, provenance is obscured, 
and custody cannot be audited. After publication, most users will need to rely 
on KODI’s visualisation of the dataset in order to interpret the data, making 
KODI an essential component of the data management system. Accountability 
requires that information management systems must be transparent, and 
custodianship must be public. At present, KODI’s mechanisms for visualisation 
are not published. The chain of custody of the dataset appears to be broken in 
several places. 

These issues all undermine assurances of the authenticity of the data. Not 
only is there a negative impact on government openness and community 
and commercial reuse, but there are repercussions for the ability to pursue 
the SDGs. Implementing and monitoring the goals depend on access to 
authentic data. 

KODI is taking steps to build controls into its processes. It takes snapshots 
of the portal with every new upload, retains original datasets received from 
government and standardises templates for datasets. All of this contributes to 
building an audit trail of the accuracy and completeness of data and metadata. 
If these steps can be brought together, documented and published, KODI will 
have taken important steps towards assuring authenticity. 
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The lack of technical controls for information authenticity is not unique 
to Kenya — it is widespread, and arises from the disconnect between the 
communities of practice involved in open data on one hand and records 
management on the other. To improve data quality generally and data 
authenticity in particular, records management principles and know-how need 
to be incorporated into open government data curation. Records management 
has supported previous efforts to establish government openness (particularly 
freedom of information), by organising and making information available 
for release. The major contribution of records management to open data is, 
however, not in providing records for data mining but in offering techniques 
for improving data quality by making datasets more like records. 


38 International Records Management Trust, Aligning Records Management. 


9. Preserving the digital evidence base 
for measuring the Sustainable Development Goals 


Adrian Brown 


he role of good recordkeeping in providing evidence for measuring 

the Sustainable Development Goals (SDGs) has been discussed in 

depth in Chapter 1 of this volume, ‘Records as evidence for measuring 
sustainable development in Africa’, as has the fact that data, documents and 
other forms of recorded information are increasingly digital in form. The need 
for digital preservation will only continue to grow, an issue that cannot be 
avoided if SDGs are to be met. Furthermore, the SDG agenda requires that 
these records remain accessible to 2030 and beyond, which, in the digital 
world, can only be achieved through continuous active management. 

Digital preservation is not just a technical issue. It also requires an ecosystem 
of organisations, policies and standards, resources and people. Demonstrating 
whether or not SDGs have been achieved requires the management of the 
evidence base, which in turn is dependent on the application of digital 
preservation methodologies. The significance of developing digital preservation 
capacity for maintaining reliable SDG measurements over time, as a fundamental 
component to the SDG agenda, cannot be overstated. 

The main challenges of collecting and preserving information specified by 
the SDGs in ways that will allow it to be combined and compared will be 
discussed further in David Giaretta’s chapter on ‘Preserving and using digitally 
encoded information as a foundation for sustainable development’ (Chapter 10 
in this volume). 

This chapter considers the practical implications for developing digital 
preservation capabilities. It begins by considering the component elements of 
such a capability, and it examines how the concept of maturity models can 
be used to help organisations define models for digital preservation that are 
appropriate to their needs, as the chapters by Shepherd and McLeod and 
McDonald also emphasise. It then looks at the variety of models available for 
delivering a digital preservation service and concludes with a summary of the 
operational implications. 
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Elements of a digital preservation capability 


There are many definitions of digital preservation, but that provided by the 


Digital Preservation Coalition is a good starting point: 


Digital Preservation refers to the series of managed activities necessary to 
ensure continued access to digital materials for as long as necessary. [It]... 
refers to all of the actions required to maintain access to digital materials 
beyond the limits of media failure or technological and organisational 
change. Those materials may be records created during the day-to-day 
business of an organisation; “born-digital” materials created for a specific 
purpose (e.g. teaching resources); or the products of digitisation projects. 
This [definition] specifically excludes the potential use of digital technology 
to preserve the original artefacts through digitisation.' 


In an archival context, we can refine this definition to encompass the 
concept of authenticity which, as set out in ISO 15489,’ depends on three 


essential characteristics: 


reliability. the record must be a full and accurate representation of 
the cultural or business activity to which it attests, for instance the 
management of finance, land or other resources. This depends upon 
trust in the regimes within which the record has been managed 
throughout its lifecycle and on the continuing ability to place it within 
its original context or the circumstances in which it was created. For 
digital archives, reliability is supported by adopting transparent and 
fully documented preservation strategies and processes, as well as by the 
existence of metadata (data describing the record’s content, its context 
and/ or the circumstances of its creation) and its provenance (or origin) 
integrity: the record must be protected against unauthorised or 
accidental alteration. For a digital archive, integrity is maintained 
through the process of bitstream preservation (see below), and through 
the existence of an audit trail for every action relating to the record’s 
management and preservation 

usability: the record must be capable of being accessed in meaningful 
form through time. It must therefore be discoverable and retrievable 
by authorised users, accessible, and interpretable within the current 
technical environment. Usability is ensured within a digital archive 
through the process of logical preservation (see below), and the existence 
of metadata sufficient to allow the record to be located, retrieved and 
interpreted. 


1 Digital Preservation Coalition, Digital Preservation Handbook, 2nd edn (2015), http:// 
dpconline.org/handbook. 

2 ISO 15489-1: 2016 — Information and Documentation — Records Management — 
Part 1: Concepts and Principles. 
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Fundamentally, therefore, digital preservation involves acquiring authentic 
digital records, storing them and making them accessible to users for as 
long as they are required. Given this definition, we can begin to identify the 
requirements through which this goal can be achieved. At its most fundamental 
level, all digital information is encoded as a sequence of 1s and 0s — a bitstream — 
which may be written to a storage medium or transmitted across a network. 
These bitstreams have no intrinsic meaning but require layers of technology 
to transform them into meaningful information. Preserving meaningful 
digital information requires us to maintain both the underlying bitstream 
and the means to correctly interpret it. Digital preservation is, therefore, often 
considered to require two fundamental activities: 


e bitstream preservation: the series of activities required to maintain the 
integrity of a bitstream, ensuring that a demonstrably bit-perfect copy 
can be retrieved on demand, for as long as required 

e logical preservation: the series of activities required to ensure that 
bitstreams can continue to be rendered as meaningful information 
through time. 


However, this is not a purely technical exercise. For any organisation to 
undertake digital preservation, in practice, it also needs broader capabilities, 
encompassing: 


e organisational viability: the organisation must have the necessary 
organisational and governance structures in place, and commensurate 
resources to deliver a digital preservation service. It must also be able 
to demonstrate that it can expect to maintain that capability over the 
lifetime of the archives in its custody, or that it has a credible strategy to 
transfer those responsibilities to another organisation in future 

e stakeholder management. it must be able to identify, understand and 
engage with its stakeholders, both within and beyond the organisation, 
including funders, service partners, content depositors and end users 

e legal basis: the organisation must have an appropriate legal basis within 
which to operate, with the means to manage contracts, licensing and its 
other legal rights and responsibilities 

e policy framework: the organisation must have suitable policies, strategies 
and procedures in place to govern its digital preservation operations. 
These should be subject to regular review 

e acquisition and ingest. it must have the means to acquire and ingest 
(import) authentic digital content in accordance with a defined 
collections development policy, bringing it fully within its control 

e metadata management: it must have the means to create and maintain 
all metadata required to support the management and use of that digital 
content, including preservation and reuse 
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e dissemination: it must provide the means for its designated user 
community to locate and use the digital content in its custody, in 
accordance with the applicable conditions of use 

e infrastructure: the organisation must have access to the necessary 
physical and technical infrastructure to deliver the above capabilities, 
whether it owns and manages this directly or outsources it to a 
third-party provider. 


While any organisation must have these capabilities in order to preserve 
digital content over the long term, digital preservation is not a one-size-fits- 
all enterprise — every organisation, large or small, whether well-funded or 
underfunded, is unique and will have its own requirements, opportunities and 
constraints. Any organisation wishing to develop the capability to preserve 
digital records through time must therefore develop an understanding of its 
current capability, design a blueprint for the future that meets its specific 
requirements, identify the gap between the latter and the former, and introduce 
a strategy for building the necessary capacity to bridge that gap. 

Maturity models are well-established tools that can help an organisation 
assess its capabilities in a particular area against a benchmark standard as a 
means of articulating its current and desired future operating models. They 
typically describe organisational capacity in two dimensions: first, they define 
the component parts that together constitute the specific service or function to 
be addressed, and second, they define a scale for measuring capability against 
each of these requirements. 

The key elements of digital preservation capability, including organisational 
factors such as governance, resources and policy, and technical or functional 
aspects, have been discussed above. In the language of maturity models, these 
are often referred to as ‘process perspectives’. A typical scale for measuring 
capability will comprise five or six steps, spanning the stages from developing 
awareness to building increasing capability, such as set out in Table 9.1. 

These steps can be mapped to the records management capacity levels in 
Julie McLeod and Elizabeth Shepherd’s chapter, which also identifies the role 
and responsibilities of the major players involved. These also correspond with 
the maturity levels defined in John McDonald’s chapter.’ McDonald sets out 
capacity levels as: 


e Level I: poor-quality data, statistics and records make it virtually 
impossible to measure SDGs reliably 


3 John McDonald, “The quality of data, statistics and records used to measure progress towards 
achieving the SDGs: a fictional situation analysis, Chapter 13 in this volume. 
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Table 9.1. Maturity levels 
Stage Maturity step Description 
Awareness 0) — no awareness ‘The organisation has no awareness of either 
the need for the process or basic principles 
for applying it. 

1 — awareness ‘The organisation is aware of the need to 
develop the process and understands basic 
principles. 

2 — roadmap ‘The organisation has a defined roadmap for 
developing the process. 

Capability 3 — basic process The organisation has implemented a basic 


process for capturing and preserving digital 
records. 

4 — managed process The organisation has implemented a 
comprehensive, managed process that reacts 
to changing circumstances. 

5 — optimised process ‘The organisation undertakes continuous 
process improvement, with proactive 
management. 


e Level 2: data, statistics and records are adequate to measure the SDGs 
to basic levels in some sectors 

e Level 3: the quality of data, statistics and records makes it possible 
to measure SDGs effectively and supports government programme 
activities 

e Level 4: well-managed data, statistics and records make it possible to 
measure SDG implementation effectively and consistently through 
time; data and statistics are of high enough quality to support 
government programme activities at the strategic level 

e Level 5: processes generating data, statistics and records, and the 
framework for managing them are designed to make it possible to 
exploit data, statistics and records in new and innovative ways. 


Achieving Level 4 will require a basic level of digital preservation capability, 
while Level 5 corresponds to the more advanced, managed and optimised 
capabilities. Taken together, we can begin to develop detailed definitions of 
each maturity level against every process perspective. To illustrate the principle, 
the ‘basic’ level of maturity (that is, Step 3) might be defined as shown in 
Table 9.2. 
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Table 9.2. A basic preservation capability 


Process perspective 


Step 3 definition 


A — organisational viability 


B — stakeholder 


engagement 
C — legal basis 


D — policy framework 


E — acquisition and ingest 


F — bitstream preservation 


G — logical preservation 


staff have assigned responsibilities and the time to 
undertake them 

a suitable budget has been allocated 

staff development requirements have been identified 


and funded 


key stakeholders have been identified 
objectives and methods of communication have 


been identified 


key legal rights and responsibilities, together with 
their owners, have been identified 


a written, approved digital preservation policy exists 


some individual tools are used to support accession 

and ingest 

an acquisition policy exists that defines the types of 
digital content that may be acquired 

a documented accession and ingest procedure exists, 
including basic guidance for depositors 


there is dedicated storage space on a network drive, 
workstation or removable media 

at least three copies are maintained of each object, 
with backup to removable media 

basic integrity checking is performed 

virus checking is performed 

existing access controls and security processes are 
applied 

basic characterisation capability exists (or the 
capability to identify and describe a file and its 
defining technical characteristics) allowing at least 
format identification, such as file formats and 
technical attributes 

ad hoc preservation planning takes place 

ad hoc preservation actions can be performed if 
required 

the ability to manage multiple manifestations of 
digital objects exists. That is, all of the different 
renderings of the same object (in different file 
formats) can be identified, described and managed 
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Table 9.2. (continued) 


Process perspective Step 3 definition 
H — metadata e a documented minimum metadata 
management requirement exists 


e a consistent approach to organising data and 
metadata is implemented 
e metadata is stored in a variety of forms using 
spreadsheets, text files or simple databases 
e the capability exists to maintain persistent links 
between data and metadata 
e persistent, unique identifiers are assigned and 
maintained for all digital objects 
I — dissemination e basic finding aids exist for all digital content 
e users can view or download data and metadata, 
either online or on-site 
J — infrastructure e sufficient storage capacity is available, and plans 
exist to meet future storage needs 
¢ IT systems are documented, supported and fit for 
purpose 


This should be considered the minimum standard for any organisation to 
measure SDGs and provide a genuine digital preservation service. For many, 
this may be an achievable target, sufficient to meet their objectives. It should 
not be assumed that every organisation should strive to reach Step 5 in every 
process, which could be excessive and infeasible, particularly in lower resourced 
countries. The power of maturity models is that they make it possible to define 
nuanced and proportionate levels of service capability. In practice, most 
organisations will wish to define different target levels for different process 
perspectives. 

In many cases, a relatively modest level may be entirely appropriate. The 
value of maturity models lies primarily in providing a means of thinking about 
digital preservation as a broad spectrum of capabilities, rather than a single, 
and almost-certainly unobtainable, ideal. This should help organisations to 
think about what ‘good enough preservation looks like in their own particular 
circumstances, and therefore to ensure a proportionate and appropriate level 
of investment. 

The approach summarised here is intended to provide a flexible and realistic 
methodology.‘ However, other maturity models for digital preservation 


4 Based on the maturity model defined in A. Brown, Practical Digital Preservation 
(London: Facet, 2013), pp. 86-91. 
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exist. For example, the National Digital Stewardship Alliance has developed 
its own framework of levels of digital preservation,’ while the EU-funded 
E-ARK project has created a model which has been tested across a range of 
institutions. Most recently, the Digital Preservation Coalition has developed 
a Rapid Assessment Model based on that described in this essay.’ Whichever 
model is used, it is essential for any organisation that is planning to develop 
a digital preservation capability to have a clear and pragmatic definition of 
the level of capability it wishes to build. Having done so, it will then need to 
consider how to establish that capability in practice. 


Implementation options 


Many different models are possible for implementing a practical digital 
preservation capability. 

This means that options are available to meet the needs of a wide variety of 
sizes and types of organisation in many different contexts with very different 
levels of resources at their disposal. The market for digital preservation solutions 
is still comparatively young, but its vast potential size (one study estimated its 
potential value in 2011 as in excess of $1 billion,’ and this figure has surely 
only increased in the intervening period) has encouraged a growing number of 
increasingly mature products to emerge to meet a wide range of requirements. 

It is very important to recognise that digital preservation is achievable not 
only by large institutions with substantial budgets — practical solutions are 
possible with much more modest means. The main options are summarised 
below, with a brief discussion of their advantages and disadvantages. 
Mention of specific products or tools does not constitute an endorsement or 
recommendation. 


Doing nothing 

Any analysis of options should always include the status quo, as this allows a 
true comparison to be made with other, more positive, options, and it highlights 
the implications of not taking action. Doing nothing is not a cost-free option; 
actually, through time it is likely to be very expensive because of the continuing 
burden of maintaining archival data on inappropriate storage infrastructure and 
the actual or lost opportunity costs of having to recreate digital records that will 
inevitably be lost through inaction. 


See https://ndsa.org//activities/levels-of-digital-preservation/. 

See http://www.eark-project.com/resources/project-deliverables/95-d75-1/file. 

See https://www.dpconline.org/our-work/dpc-ram. 

Y. Au, R. Kandalaft, M. Kuang and S. Nair, Digital Preservation and Long-Term Access 
Functionality (Cambridge: Judge Business School, 2010), http://www.scribd.com/doc/ 
45412331/Cambridge-Judge-Business-School-Market-Research-Digital-Preservation. 
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Without active management, data loss is inevitable over the longer term, and 
the associated costs are likely to be much higher than the costs of establishing 
appropriate control systems. The reactive, ad hoc rescue of digital information 
will almost inevitably be much more expensive than proactive management. 
Doing nothing will also, of course, incur significant risks and will not meet the 
requirement of maintaining access to vital records. It will have major consequences 
for the delivery of government programmes and for the ability to measure the 


SDGs reliably. 


Using open source software 


It is possible to develop a digital preservation solution entirely from open 
source tools. A number of complete open source digital repository management 
systems are available, although they vary in the level of preservation functionality 
that they offer directly. The most widely used systems include Archivematica,’ 
DSpace, EPrints,'! Fedora,'? LOCKSS” and RODA." In addition to these 
complete systems, a number of toolkits and individual utilities have been 
developed that can be used to add preservation functionality to existing 
repository systems. These include characterisation tools,' such as DROID'® 
and JHOVE,” forensic tools, including BitCurator,'* and web archiving tools, 
such as Heritrix. 

Open source solutions offer a number of attractions. They are often free to 
use, may have thriving user and developer communities, and can offer very 
flexible solutions. The fact that users have complete access to, and control over, 
the source code, can also be very attractive from a sustainability perspective. 
However, open source solutions are not cost-free: resources are likely to be 
required to adapt and configure the software, either from in-house staff or 
procured from a third party. Also, the organisation will have to bear all the 
risks, rather than sharing them with suppliers. 


See http://www.archivematica.org/en/. 

See https://duraspace.org/dspace/. 

See http://www.eprints.org/uk/. 

See https://duraspace.org/fedora/. 

See http://www.lockss.org/. 

See https://demo.roda-community.org/#welcome. 

Characterisation tools (together with format identification tools) aim to automate the 

process of identifying the format of a digital object based on its extrinsic and intrinsic 

elements and by extracting metadata about its properties that are significant to its ongoing 

preservation. 

6 See http://www.nationalarchives.gov.uk/information-management/manage-information/ 
policy-process/digital-continuity/file-profiling-tool-droid/. 

7 See http://jhove.openpreservation.org/. 

See http://bitcurator.net/. 

9 See https://github.com/internetarchive/heritrix3/wiki. 
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It is possible to develop a functioning digital archive capacity very 
affordably, by using simple, cheap and readily available open source tools and 
existing infrastructure. Compromises may be needed to keep costs down — 
limited integration will involve a lot of manual or semi-manual processes, 
and this approach probably won't be appropriate for managing larger volumes 
of records or high numbers of users. It may also be difficult to support or 
sustain as a service over time. Nonetheless, for many smaller organisations or 
those with limited resources, this may be a good starting point. Investment in 
limited configuration of these tools to meet local needs, and with good support 
arrangements, will be very worthwhile, and may compare favourably with the 
costs of commercial products. 


Developing a bespoke solution 


Developing a bespoke, or tailor-made, solution is an option, especially for 
organisations with significant in-house software development capacity, or 
with the resources to commission external developers. A bespoke solution can 
be developed to meet the organisation’s specific requirements, but software 
development is an expensive, complex, uncertain and time-consuming option. 
Given the availability of a number of mature third-party solutions, this is 
unlikely to be an economical approach except for organisations with very 
unique requirements and substantial resources. 


Procuring a commercial solution 


Commercial off-the-shelf (COTS) digital preservation solutions are a common 
approach, thanks to a growing and comparatively mature market for such 
products. They typically command a relatively high price, including one-off 
licence fees, annual support costs and potentially expensive customisation and 
configuration. They can also create a degree of dependency on an external 
supplier, and on proprietary software. At the same time, they can offer a high 
level of flexibility and support, usually have well-established user communities, 
and can therefore provide a comparatively low-risk approach. Building a strong 
relationship with the supplier is often vital. 

There is a small, but now well-established, community of commercial digital 
preservation products that caters not only to the library, archive, museum and 
gallery sector but increasingly to customers in the private sector with long-term data 
retention requirements. It includes industries such as banking, pharmaceuticals, 
aerospace, gas and oil exploration, government and the nuclear energy sector. 
Examples of commercial products include Preservica”® and Rosetta.”! 


20 See https://preservica.com/. 
21 See http://www.exlibrisgroup.com/products/rosetta-digital-asset-management-and- 
preservation/. 
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Outsourcing the service 


One of the most recent developments in the digital preservation market has 
been the growth of preservation-as-a-service, whereby third-party suppliers 
provide an end-to-end solution hosted on their own infrastructure. This option 
minimises the direct impact on the organisation, including the need to host 
and support significant infrastructure, and can be easily scaled up or down 
to meet demand. It also has a very low barrier to entry, making it particularly 
attractive to smaller organisations or those with limited resources. These 
services are typically priced on the basis of actual usage, removing the need 
for significant up-front capital investment, which can make them financially 
attractive. However, it is always important to consider the long-term costs 
when comparing the economics of different models. 

A growing number of suppliers offer a full range of digital repository 
services. In some cases, these have emerged to meet the needs of specific 
communities. For example, the UK Data Archive (UKDA)” and the Inter- 
University Consortium for Political and Social Research (ICPSR)? both 
provide data archive services to the international social sciences community. 
The international library community is served by services such as Portico, 
which preserves e-journals, e-books and digitised historical collections on 
behalf of publishers and libraries,“ and by the OCLC CONTENTdm digital 
collections management service. A number of cloud-based commercial 
services have also emerged, such as ArchivesDirect,”° DuraCloud,”’ Preservica 
Cloud Edition,” while services are also available for specific functions such as 


29 


web archiving, such as Archive-It. 


Partnership approaches 


A very collaborative community has developed around digital preservation. 
This can include the actual provision of services, with a group of organisations 
that share a common set of requirements establishing a partnership to develop 
and share services. Given the long timeframes involved and high level of 
confidence required, such arrangements are generally formalised in some way, 
whether through a contract, consortium agreement, or less legally binding 
instruments such as memoranda of understanding or letters of agreement. 
A partnership may even be set up as a separate legal entity representing the 


22 See http://www.data-archive.ac.uk/. 

23 See http://www.icpsr.umich.edu/icpsrweb/. 

24 See http://www.portico.org/digital-preservation/. 

25 See http://www.oclc.org/en/contentdm.html. 

26 See https://duraspace.org/archivesdirect/. 

27 See http://www.duracloud.org/. 

28 See https://preservica.com/digital-archive-software/products-editions. 
29 See http://www.archive-it.org/. 
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shared interests of the partners. This might be a non-profit entity, such as a 
charity, trust, foundation or private company limited by guarantee. 

The precise forms of non-profit organisation allowed vary from country to 
country, but most enjoy tax-exempt status. For instance, an existing legal entity 
might host a partnership entity that exists independently from its members 
but is not itself legally constituted. Partnerships can establish their own shared 
infrastructure, which may use a distributed model such as LOCKSS (see above) 
to jointly procure a service from a third party, or they can designate one partner 
to operate the service on behalf of the others. 

A partnership approach can offer significant economies of scale and allow 
better deals to be negotiated with suppliers than individual partners could 
achieve on their own. However, they depend on a strong and ongoing alignment 
of objectives between partners that can be complex to establish and require 
compromise. There are some excellent examples of the partnership model 
in practice, many based on LOCKSS technology. These include CLOCKSS 
(Controlled LOCKSS), an international, not-for-profit community partnership 
between libraries and publishers using a private network based on LOCKSS 
technology to provide a distributed archive for electronic scholarly content;*° 
the Alabama Digital Preservation Network (ADPNet), which provides a 
low-cost distributed LOCKSS-based digital preservation service for cultural 
heritage organisations in Alabama;*' and the MetaArchive Cooperative, a 
community-based digital repository solution, serving over 20 libraries, archives 
and other cultural memory institutions in three countries.” 

In the context of SDGs, there are obvious opportunities for partnerships, 
both between national archives and national statistical agencies and between 
countries. Such partnerships could facilitate the establishment of shared digital 
preservation capabilities. 


Hybrid approaches 


It is always possible to adopt more than one of these approaches for different 
elements of the solution. Such a hybrid approach can be very flexible and 
cost-effective, but it may also increase complexity. 


Using consultancy services 


Consultancy can provide important support for organisations in understanding 
their preservation needs. Typically, this may involve specific projects, for 
example auditing existing holdings, defining requirements, developing policies 
and procedures, or advising on standards. To benefit from a consultancy — which 


30 See https://clockss.org/. 
31 See http://www.adpn.org/. 
32 See https://metaarchive.org/. 
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can be costly — it is essential to have a clear, focused brief and to choose both 
the project and the consultant with great care. However, at its best such 
consultancy can bring an impartial and expert perspective to issues that must 
ultimately be implemented internally. 


Implementation and operational implications 


Implementing a digital preservation service 


The task of establishing facilities for managing and preserving digital 
records and data can vary enormously, depending on the complexity of the 
requirements and the approach taken. In some cases, this will involve a major 
technical and organisational change programme; for others it will be much 
more straightforward. However, in all cases, success will depend on careful 
planning and organisation. The steps involved, from galvanising organisational 
support to delivering an operational service, have been described in detail 
elsewhere,” and are summarised briefly here. 

No initiative of such importance can succeed without first securing the 
organisation’s support, not only in terms of allocating the necessary resources 
but also of achieving the cultural change that is essential to achieving the 
benefits of digital preservation and ensuring its long-term viability. In turn, 
such support can only be achieved by first understanding the specific concerns 
that will trigger action for a particular organisation or in a specific context. 
This must also be rooted from the start in an understanding of the needs of all 
relevant stakeholders, from data creators to those who will use the information 
now and in the future. An early objective should be to develop and agree a 
digital preservation policy and strategy, including a commitment to regularly 
review and update them to address evolving issues. These policies will help to 
build an institutional commitment, laying the foundations for developing a 
detailed business case to secure the time and resources needed to make that 
commitment a reality. 

There must be a convincing argument for the long-term value of digital 
records and data, based on evidence such as case studies and data about, for 
example, the economic or societal value of specific information or data, and 
the costs that would be incurred if it were to be lost. In the case of SDGs 
there is ample evidence that without reliable information, the goals cannot be 
measured reliably. It also will be important to consider the various available 
options, such as those discussed above, to identify the most appropriate and 
economically achievable approach, taking account of the benefits and risks, 
and any dependencies on other projects or activities. It will take time to create 


33 See, e.g., Brown, Practical Digital Preservation. 
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and gain approval for such a business case, but the reward will be a practical 
and achievable path to developing a digital preservation capability that is 
appropriate and proportionate to the need. The Digital Preservation Coalition 
has developed a toolkit that is thoroughly recommended for anyone creating 
a business case.” 

Once the case has been approved, the next step will be to define detailed 
requirements, which again must be firmly rooted in the needs of stakeholders, 
including content creators, information managers and those with curatorial 
responsibilities, end users, decision-makers and funders, and technology 
suppliers. All key business processes will need to be modelled, showing, for 
instance, how information is used in the organisation. Having a comprehensive 
requirements catalogue is one of the most important building blocks for 
developing a successful digital preservation capability. A wide range of 
organisations have completed similar exercises. The digital preservation 
community is very open and collaboration-minded, and many excellent 
examples are available to draw upon. 

The requirements catalogue should inform the design and implementation 
of the solution, whether this be through a commercial procurement exercise, 
building a solution in-house, or some form of partnership. The solution 
should cover all the key digital preservation functions, as outlined above, 
from acquisition and ingest, metadata management, bitstream and logical 
preservation, and dissemination. Implementation will always involve designing, 
building and testing both the technologies and the procedures for using them, 
often through a number of iterations. In parallel, the other aspects of the service 
will need to be put in place, as illustrated below. 


Governance 


Organisational and governance structures needed to deliver the service must be 
established, including staffing, which is discussed separately below. This must 
include legacy planning in the event of organisational change. 


Roles and responsibilities 


While the precise types and numbers of staff required to operate a digital 
repository will vary considerably, a number of generic roles are likely to be 
needed, including: 


e repository manager, to oversee all key digital preservation functions, 
including ingest, preservation and access. This will require suitably 
trained curatorial staff, or a specialist digital archivist 


34 See http://wiki.dpconline.org/index.php?title=Digital_Preservation_Business_Case_Toolkit. 
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e ingester, to manage the accession and ingest into the digital repository 
of individual records from start to finish, including liaising with 
depositors. This will usually be performed by librarians or archivists 
with suitable training. In smaller operations, it might be performed by 
the repository manager 

e cataloguer, to ensure that descriptive metadata is created and captured 
to appropriate standards, either during or after ingest. This role will 
usually be undertaken by existing cataloguing staff. In some cases, it 
may be combined with the ingester role 

e system support for users, which is often referred to as first-line support 
(more complex issues may be referred to as second-line support provided 
by system administrators or suppliers). Where possible, this should be 
integrated with existing IT helpdesk support. In a small organisation, it 
might instead be combined with the repository manager role 

e — system administrators, to manage IT systems and infrastructure, including 
second-line support, database administration, managing storage and 
managing user accounts. This role will normally be performed by 


IT staff 


In all cases, some redundancy is highly desirable, to avoid any single-points-of 
failure. If a failure does occur in a digital preservation process, other processes 
(duplicate or otherwise) can negate the impact of the failed process. 


Training 

Although digital preservation draws on a wide range of skills, including 
many that will already be part of the core expertise of librarians, archivists 
and other information management professionals, it is a specialism in its 
own right and therefore needs to be supported by high-quality training in 
digital preservation theory and practice. Digital preservation awareness 
and expertise is increasingly recognised as being a core part of information 
management professionals’ core skill set, and it is now explicitly addressed 
within relevant graduate and postgraduate training courses, particularly in 
well-resourced countries, where most library and archives courses now cover 
digital preservation in some depth. 

Training is, of course, also essential for existing staff who need to develop 
new expertise. A number of established face-to-face and online training courses 
are available and are highly recommended for anyone seeking to develop 
practical skills and knowledge. Notable examples of online training and related 
resources that are suitable for and accessible to an international audience (albeit 
primarily in English only), include: 
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e MIT Digital Preservation Management Tutorial: currently provided 
by MIT Libraries, but based on the seminal training programme 
developed by Cornell University and subsequently ICPSR. This is an 
award-winning online tutorial [English, French and Italian] 

e ‘Digital Preservation in a Box’: an online training toolkit developed by 
the US National Digital Stewardship Alliances Outreach Working 
Group, which provides a portal to a wide range of training resources 
[English only]°*° 

e Digital Preservation Coalition Handbook: although not a training 
course, the DPC handbook is a wonderful source of guidance and good 
practice, as well as links to further resources [English only]*” 

e ICA Digital Preservation resources: the International Council on 
Archives, in partnership with the InterPARES project has developed 
an online educational initiative called ‘Digital records pathways: topics 
in digital preservation [English only].** Separately, and in conjunction 
with the International Records Management Trust, it has published two 


online training modules [English only]* 


Policies and procedures 


All the policies and procedures necessary to underpin the service need to be 
developed and then maintained. These should cover issues such as collections 
development, collections management, documentation, preservation, business 
continuity and access. 


Conclusion 


Preserving digital information is essential both for programme management 
and for measuring the SDGs. It requires sustained active management, which 
in turn necessitates specialised skills and technologies, as well as institutional 
will to establish and maintain new capabilities. The operational demands 
of digital preservation, for instance setting up governance structures and 
determining training needs, are just as important to consider as the technical 
ones. The long-term success of any service will depend on both being met 
appropriately. 

Digital preservation is, and will continue to be, a growing challenge for 
organisations across the world, but it is a challenge that can and must be 


35 See https://dpworkshop.org. 

36 See https://wiki.diglib.org/index.php/NDSA:Digital_Preservation_in_a_Box. 
37 See https://dpconline.org/handbook. 

38 See http://www.ica-sae.org. 

39 See http://www.ica.org/en/digital-preservation-training-modules. 
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addressed. Practical solutions are available to suit a wide range of needs and 
are achievable by organisations of all sizes and with widely varying resources 
at their disposal. Many different approaches to implementation are possible, 
and it is essential to carefully choose the right option to suit the needs of the 
organisation. For organisations in lower resource environments, the open 
source, preservation-as-a-service or partnership models may offer the most 
practical way forward. The need for digital preservation must be addressed 
if SDGs are to be met-careful planning for this fundamental aspect of global 
development from the outset will have wide benefits for transparency and 
accountability. 


10. Preserving and using digitally encoded 
information as a foundation for achieving 
the Sustainable Development Goals 


David Giaretta 


he health, wealth and happiness ofa great many people worldwide, now 
and in the future, will depend upon the accuracy, intercomparability 
and preservation of the Sustainable Development Goal (SDG) 
measurements, information that is of global significance. This chapter offers 
a view on how to manage the complexity of gathering comparative data to 
monitor progress towards the SDGs in the years leading to 2030 from the 
perspective of collecting, using and preserving digitally encoded information, 
in particular scientific data. The aim is to help improve the way that information 
relevant to the SDGs is collected and used, so that the conclusions and actions 
arising from them are based on information that can be regarded as authentic, 
the results from which can be trusted, and comparisons between nations can 
be made sensibly through time. 
The extract that follows, quoted from Transforming Our World: The 2030 
Agenda for Sustainable Development, Section 74,' notes that follow-up and 
review processes at all levels will be guided by the following principles: 


(f) They will build on existing platforms and processes, where these exist, 
avoid duplication and respond to national circumstances, capacities, 
needs and priorities. They will evolve over time, considering emerging 
issues and the development of new methodologies and will minimize 
the reporting burden on national administrations. 

(g) They will be rigorous and based on evidence, informed by country-led 
evaluations and data which is high-quality, accessible, timely, reliable 
and disaggregated by income, sex, age, race, ethnicity, migration status, 
disability and geographic location and other characteristics relevant in 
national contexts. 

(h) They will require enhanced capacity-building support for developing 
countries, including the strengthening of national data systems 


1 Transforming Our World: The 2030 Agenda for Sustainable Development, http://www.un.org/ 
ga/search/view_doc.asp?symbol=A/RES/70/1&Lang=E. 
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and evaluation programmes, particularly in African countries, least 
developed countries, small island developing States, landlocked 
developing countries and middle-income countries. 

(i) They will benefit from the active support of the United Nations system 
and other multilateral institutions. 


These statements make it clear that data are to be collected at the national and 
subnational levels for every nation and that there may be differences in the 
way they are collected and recorded. The data are to be disaggregated, but the 
exact method and level of disaggregation may differ. All these differences make 
comparisons between nations and regions difficult or even impossible, and the 
results may have political and financial ramifications. Additional levels of proof 
of the validity of the data may be necessary. 

A vast amount of information is needed to monitor progress towards 
achieving the SDGs. More challengingly, this information is hugely varied, 
covering all aspects of life, including health, wealth, nutrition, education, 
industry, society and the natural environment. Moreover, the volume of 
information being collected is growing at an ever-increasing rate, and an ever- 
greater portion of this information is in digital form. Of particular concern 
here are sets of information, including data, statistics and records, that provide 
the foundation for measuring the achievement of the SDGs. This digital 
information is fragile; the bits can decay, or the information encoded in those 
bits can be lost, which is difficult to guard against. 

The chapter looks first at the challenges of measuring the SDGs and at 
the ideal solutions from the perspective of the international standards with 
which the author has been involved. It then examines representative SDGs, 
considers some of the realities for measuring them and explores what is 
required to preserve them. Finally, it explores potential ways of reaching the 
ideal, in line with the principles set out above, given the difficult realities 
faced. The chapter should be of use to those responsible for collecting 
the information for measuring the SDGs, those responsible for the use of 
SDG data and those whose interest is in deriving lessons from combining 
information that is relevant to the SDGs. 


Requirements for SDG data to be fit for purpose 


If the SDG measurements are to guide decisions that could affect the lives of 
billions of people, the information used to measure them must be authentic 
and verifiable, with clear health warnings in terms of its applicability and 
accuracy. This section looks in general at what must be addressed to achieve 
these aims and outlines some of the complexities that must be considered. 
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Authenticity 


If SDG results lead to unpalatable conclusions, the authenticity of the data on 
which those conclusions are based is likely to be questioned, as has happened 
in the case of climate change. Evidence to support authenticity must therefore 
be collected; it should be possible to verify all the information related to the 
SDGs as authentic. 

To achieve this, the provenance of the information needs to be recorded, 
which includes a record of who created it, when it was created, how it was 
created and what has happened to the information subsequently. This also 
should include the procedures, methodologies and algorithms used to preserve 
it. The importance of authenticity and provenance can be illustrated by 
considering questions about evidence, which could easily be distorted, with 
far-reaching consequences for countries and individuals.’ Questions that 


should be asked include: 


e are these the actual measurements made? 
e were the measurements made correctly and in the location claimed? 
e was the process used to reach the conclusion correct? 


To answer these questions, it is important to be able to provide reliable 
evidence, for instance: 


e the hash codes or the Transformational Information Properties (TIPs; 
discussed below) of the original measurements (so that those used can 
be checked against them) 

e a verifiable record of how the measurements were made and by whom 

e the documentation and software used (so that the whole process can be 
checked) 

e the process used to reach the result and a record of how the process can 


be repeated and checked. 


All these answers constitute the types of provenance that should be captured as 
part of SDG data. 

For individual measurements, there are simple ways of proving that the values 
have not changed and are authentic, namely by using digests or hashes. Hashes 
are created by taking the bits that make up a file and applying an algorithm (or 
a set of procedures), such as: divide by a certain number, chop the sequence of 
bits into smaller pieces and multiply together in a certain way. This creates a 
sequence of digits and characters much shorter than the original file, known as 
the hash, which is like a fingerprint for that file. Keeping the original hash for a 


2 Michael Grubb, “Climate researchers’ work is turned into fake news’, Scientific American, 
January 2018, http://www.scientificamerican.com/article/climate-researchers-rsquo-work-is- 
turned-into-fake-news/. 
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file makes it impossible to make a change in the file without detection, because 
recalculating the hash of the ‘imposter’ will produce something that does not 
match the original hash. 

Between now and 2030 and beyond, it may be necessary to transform digital 
objects in order to preserve them, for example from MS Word to PDF (if the 
required version of MS Word is no longer supported), or from CSV to XML. 
In such cases a hash cannot be used, and other evidence must be collected. 
The OAIS? Reference Model introduced the concept of “Transformational 
Information Property’ (TIP) to capture evidence demonstrating that there is 
sufficient similarity between the original and the new objects. Transforming 
the file will almost certainly result in the loss of some information, and the 
TIP chosen should ensure that what is lost is not important. The TIPs are an 
explicit statement of what aspects should not be lost. Examples could include 
the pagination of a document, which may be important for legal documents, or 
the colours in an image, or the numerical differences which are allowed when 
making changes to scientific data. The TIPs should be agreed early on, and 
when the transformation is carried out, they should be checked. 

There are other complexities that must be addressed when seeking to 
measure the SDGs, as described below. 


Longitudinal studies 
It is clear that several of the SDGs will take some time to achieve. For example: 
SDG 2 


End hunger, achieve food security and improved nutrition and promote 
sustainable agriculture. 


SDG 10 
Reduce inequality within and among countries. 
SDG 17 


Strengthen the means of implementation and revitalise the global 
partnership for sustainable development. 


Monitoring progress between now and 2030 will require reliable means of 
measuring nutrition, inequality and implementation; the information will 
need to be captured consistently through the months and years. Each of these 
types of measurement can then be compared, month by month and year by 
year, to check that progress has been made in the desired way. This type of 
‘longitudinal’ study is common to many disciplines. 


3 The OAIS Reference Model is an ISO standard (ISO 14721), which forms the basis of 
essentially all work done in digital preservation. It can be downloaded from: https://public. 
ccsds.org/Pubs/650x0m2. pdf. 
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Consider the following SDGs, for which it will be difficult to quantify and 
collect data that are immediately relevant: 


SDG 4 


Ensure inclusive and equitable quality education and promote lifelong 
learning opportunities for all. 


SDG 15 


Protect, restore and promote sustainable use of terrestrial ecosystems, 
sustainably manage forests, combat desertification, halt and reverse land 
degradation and halt biodiversity loss. 


SDG 16 


Promote peaceful and inclusive societies for sustainable development, 
provide access to justice for all and build effective, accountable and 
inclusive institutions at all levels. 


The question is how these goals can be monitored, as they will require complex 
analyses combining information from many areas of activity. For instance, if 
something is done to promote peaceful and inclusive societies, how will it be 
possible to check whether societies have become more peaceful and inclusive? 
If societies have not become more peaceful and inclusive, should some other 
course of action be taken? 

Many SDGs, namely 6, 7, 8, 9, 12 and 14, seek sustainability of certain 
things: 

SDG 6 


Ensure availability and sustainable management of water and sanitation 


for all. 

SDG7 

Ensure access to affordable, reliable, sustainable and modern energy for all. 
SDG 8 


Promote sustained, inclusive and sustainable economic growth, full and 
productive employment and decent work for all. 


SDG 9 


Build resilient infrastructure, promote inclusive and sustainable 
industrialisation and foster innovation. 


SDG 12 
Ensure sustainable consumption and production patterns. 


SDG 14 


Conserve and use the oceans, seas and marine resources sustainably. 
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Evidence of sustainability must in some way involve a longitudinal study to 
show that what is being sustained is unchanged through time and indeed for a 
significant time beyond 2030. Longitudinal studies will have to be started well 
before positive results can be expected. 


Combining data 


Longitudinal studies can, in principle, be relatively simple, involving comparing 
raw measurements from one point in time to the next. However, it may be 
necessary to combine a number of measurements to achieve a meaningful 
response. For example, SDG 2 requires progressively improved land and soil 
quality. One way of measuring soil quality is to use the USDA measurement 
of soil quality which combines measurements of ‘soil respiration, infiltration, 
bulk density, electrical conductivity, pH, nitrates, aggregate stability, slake, 
earthworm, water quality and observations of soil structure’. Each of these is a 
separate measurement in itself, each with its own procedures and processes. All 
must be recorded alongside individual results. 

‘The measurements are in general processed according to a specific algorithm, 
or some specific procedure such as ‘divide measurement of this quantity by the 
measurement of that quantity and then add the result to the measurement of a 
third quantity’. Alternative algorithms may be used by different sets of people 
to produce specific results, because the groups follow different theories or make 
different assumptions about how the measurements were made. The different 
algorithms will almost certainly produce different results. 

When there are large datasets, the algorithm is normally encoded in 
software that takes in the various datasets and combines them. The results of 
such algorithms affect our everyday lives,’ and these algorithms can change.° 
Therefore, when comparing results computed using numerous inputs reported 
by different countries, we should ensure that the algorithms used are the same, 
or, if this is not possible, that the algorithms are well-documented so that the 
methods used by different countries can be properly compared. 

If it is found to be useful to perform meta-analyses using SDG data from a 
number of countries, then it will be even more important to be sure that like is 
being combined with like. 


4 USDA Soil Quality Test Kit, http://www.nrcs.usda.gov/wps/portal/nrcs/detail/soils/health/ 
assessment/?cid=nrcs142p2_053873. 

5 ‘How algorithms rule the world’, 1 July 2013, http://www.theguardian.com/science/2013/ 
jul/01/how-algorithms-rule-world-nsa. 

6 ‘Why Facebook’s news feed is changing: and how it will affect you’, 1 July 2013, http://www. 
theguardian. com/ technology/2018/jan/12/why-facebooks-news-feed-changing- how- 
will-affect-you. 
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Errors 


Scientific measurements always have random and/or systematic errors. The 
reader will probably be familiar with a number of statistical methods and 
perhaps standard deviations of measurements. But information about the 
SDGs is likely to require more detailed considerations because it will involve 
the combination of diverse sources of information, each of which will have 
some kind of errors associated with it. 

The aim in designing a good measurement is, first, to understand the 
potential sources of errors and, second, to minimise the errors wherever 
possible. It is also important to distinguish between various kinds of errors 
and to understand the difference between precision and accuracy. The word 
precision is related to the random error distribution associated with a particular 
experiment or even with a particular type of experiment. The word accuracy 
is related to the existence of systematic errors, such as differences between 
laboratories. For example, one could perform very precise but inaccurate 
timing with a high-quality pendulum clock that had the pendulum set at not 
quite the right length.” 

Some scientific data can be checked by repeating the measurement, ideally 
by different people and at different places. Measurements of physical constants, 
such as the speed of light, can be repeated to reduce errors. Random errors 
can be reduced by statistical means, assuming the distribution of errors is 
normal. When lots of measurements are combined, the errors tend to cancel in 
a predictable way, reducing the overall error. 

However, this may not be the case for SDG-related data. To give a concrete 
example of the effect of errors, let us imagine that one measures temperature, 
which happens to be constant. A random error would be like rolling a dice for 
each measurement and adding the number shown on the dice, minus 3. That 
means that one will see the temperature jittering up and down, but on average 
the temperature will be constant. On the other hand, if the dice is weighted 
so that it always lands with the number 6 showing, one will see an average 
temperature 3 degrees higher than the actual temperature. The former are 
called random errors, while the latter are systematic errors. 

To give an SDG-related example, ifthe Gross Domestic Product of a country 
is measured but an important part of the economy is omitted, the error will be 
repeated each time the exercise is repeated. Systematic errors can be reduced or 
identified by repeating measurements with different set-ups, for example using 
different measurement techniques. 


7 E.M. Pugh and G.H. Winslow, The Analysis of Physical Measurements (London: Addison- 
Wesley, 1966). 
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Combining measurements of different things, for example when 
determining soil quality, will combine and propagate errors in the data. Adding 
measurements of two things together, each of which has a random error, one 
can estimate the combined error, which will be larger than either separate error. 
For example, if one has errors which are both systematic then the combined 
error may be the sum of the errors or they may cancel each other out. 

Consider, for example, SDG 5: gender equality, which has nine targets and 
14 indicators. It is reported that, too often, women are not identified separately 
in datasets,® which must affect conclusions to be drawn about gender equality as 
a systematic error. Even if there are no systematic errors, there may be random 
errors. It may be necessary to combine the errors in an appropriate way, which 
could require significant work to decide or even to estimate what the overall 
error in the results might be. These issues should be considered in looking at 
trends over the years covered by the SDGs. 


Collecting and preserving data for SDGs 


Having looked at the challenges and solutions from a general point of view, this 
chapter now examines representative SDGs and considers some of the realities 
for measuring them. The Global Indicator Framework for the Sustainable 
Development Goals and targets’ sets out 244 measures, which can be roughly 
categorised in diverse ways, as discussed below. 


Semantic issues 


The SDGs are measured in various ways, with particular issues related to 
different classes of measurements. Some of the issues are generic and concern 
numbers, especially where similar measurements are to be combined or 
compared. It is important to capture a description of how the measurement 
was taken. 


Proportions 


One hundred and eleven measures, or about 45 per cent, are proportions of 
one measure with respect to another, for instance, measure 1.4.1: proportion of 
population living in households with access to basic services. Proportions have the 
advantage of not involving units. At the same time, a proportion may be expressed 
as a percentage (a number between 0 and 100) or as a fraction (a number between 
0 and 1). Each one needs to be specified, as does the way it is encoded. 


8 ‘Measuring the UN’s Sustainable Development Goals: an update’, September 2017, http:// 
www.statslife.org.uk/news/3556-measuring-the-un-s-sustainable-development-goals-an-update. 

9 Annex of the resolution adopted by the General Assembly on 6 July 2017, Work of the 
Statistical Commission pertaining to the 2030 Agenda for Sustainable Development (A/ 
RES/7 1/313), http://ggim.un.org/meetings/2017-4th_Mtg_IAEG-SDG-NY/documents/A_ 
RES_71_313.pdf, 
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Unclear metrics 


About 54 measures, or 22 per cent, are very unclear. For example, 
2.b.1: agricultural export subsidies and 2.c.1: food price anomalies, are non- 
specific in terms of units and even about what is to be measured. 


Rates 


Twenty-two of the measures, or 9 per cent, are expressed in terms of rates. 
Some are expressed fairly clearly, for example, 8.1.1: annual growth rate of real 
GDP per capita. However, 3.3.4: hepatitis B incidence per 100,000 population 
does not specify the time period, and it may be that the time period assumed in 
one country is different from that assumed in another. 


Number of countries 


Nineteen metrics, or 8 per cent, are simply numbers. For example, 
1.5.3: number of countries that adopt and implement national disaster risk 
reduction strategies in line with the Sendai Framework for Disaster Risk 
Reduction 2015-2030, which countries may interpret differently. 


Money 


Eleven of the measures, or 4.5 per cent, are expressed in terms of monetary 
values. For some, the currency is explicitly expressed in units of US dollars, 
but for others no currency is specified, making comparisons impossible. 
Comparisons are difficult between countries or even within a single country in 
a given range of years because of currency variations and inflation. 


Prevalence 


Four of the measures, or less than 2 per cent, are expressed in terms of 
prevalence and are not always clear. For example, 2.1.1: prevalence of 
undernourishment, is not clear, whereas 2.1.2: prevalence of moderate 
or severe food insecurity in the population, based on the Food Insecurity 
Experience Scale (FIES), is more specific. However, it is still not clear what 
prevalence means here. 


Structural issues 


Information such as the proportions or amounts of money tends to be encoded 
in some sort of table, for instance: 


2016, 7.4 
2017, 7.7 
2018, 9.2 
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This could be encoded as a simple text file or as a complex binary file. 
Alternatively, it could be in an XML file, such as Microsoft Excel uses, or else 
something like: 


<year>2016</year><value>7.4</value> 
<year>2017</year><value>7.7</value> 
<year>2018</year><value>9.2</value> 


There are of course many variations and many possible XML schema. 
Alternatively, the data could be stored in a database in some internal format. 
Again, these variations make comparisons very difficult. 


Virtual data 


Whether they are in a spreadsheet or a database, the values of the data may 
not be defined explicitly anywhere, and this adds another level of complexity. 
The value may be calculated from other data values through a formula. For 
example, a value shown as a proportion may only exist in an Excel spreadsheet 
as a formula ‘=100*A1/B1’. The value of B1 itself may be calculated from 
other values. In the future, appropriate software may be available to access the 
data, as may be the case, for instance, for Excel. However, even then there is 
no guarantee that the formulae will be applied correctly.'° Lack of data in a 
spreadsheet cell may be indicated by a blank or by a zero or ‘999’, which can 
produce uncertain results. 


Input data 


Many of the measures discussed above are the result of a combination of other 
measurements, as illustrated earlier in relation to SDG 2, zero hunger. The 
USDA measurement of soil quality includes ‘soil respiration, infiltration, 
bulk density, electrical conductivity, pH, nitrates, aggregate stability, slake, 
earthworm, water quality and observations of soil structure’. Each of these 
measures requires a separate test in itself} each with its own procedures and 
processes, all which should be recorded, as should the individual results. Even 
a simple proportion requires that the units of the two quantities are the same 
and are calculated year after year in the same way. For example: 


1.a.3 Sum of total grants and non-debt-creating inflows directly allocated 
to poverty reduction programmes as a proportion of GDP. 


10 See, for example, the report of errors in the spreadsheet formulae of Harvard’s 
Carmen Reinhart and Kenneth Rogoff who are two of the most respected and 
influential academic economists active today, at http://www.theconversation.com/ 
the-reinhart-rogoff-error-or-how-not-to-excel-at-economics- 13646. 
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The way that funds are identified as being ‘directly allocated to poverty 
reduction programmes’ needs to be expressed consistently if the measure is to 
be accurate. 

The same point applies to many of the measures used. 


Digital preservation and exploiting digital data 


In addition to understanding how to manage the complexity of gathering 
comparative data as a basis for monitoring progress towards the SDGs, it is 
vital to think about and plan for digital preservation, at least over the timescales 
relevant for the SDGs. Whereas printed documents can be used for hundreds 
of years, digital data are different. The things we rely on to use data, such 
as technology, software and know-how, quickly evolve and change and even 
become unavailable. 


Basic concepts in digital preservation 


While there are many different factors influencing the use and longevity of 

digital information, such as software dependency or users’ knowledge, in 

order to evaluate preservation issues, it is necessary to understand how the 

information is actually recorded and how easy it is to distort what it means. 
Consider the meaning of these bits: 


01001110 01001101 01010001 01001101 01010000 01001010 
00100000 00100000 


They could mean, among other things: 


Two IEEE 754 32-bit real numbers: 8.6116461x108 1.35644119x1010 
Two 32-bit integers: 164211241 168379396 
Eight 7-bit ASCII characters: “NMQMPJ’ 


In fact, in this instance it was the last of the three. The characters were my flight 
reference for a recent trip — quite important for me at the time, but not really of 
interest now. This illustrates the point that just keeping the bits is not enough. 


Types of digitally encoded information 


There are many types of digital objects, including documents that can be 
rendered on a screen or on paper to be viewed by a human. Other types of 
digital objects that can be rendered are images, sounds or movies. Data, and 
in particular measurements relevant to the SDGs, are not normally simply 
rendered and viewed, and they are therefore referred to below as ‘non-rendered’. 

Data, such as encoded numbers and text, are normally processed in 
a number of ways, and then the results of these processes are rendered and 
viewed, for example as a graph. The numbers and text could simply be printed 
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and viewed, but often this is not really useful, especially if the dataset is very 
large. The information in rendered objects may be ‘combined’ in the tens or 
hundreds of ways in the minds of individuals. Non-rendered objects (data), on 
the other hand, can be combined using computers with millions or billions of 
other pieces of data to be analysed and evaluated. 

Evidence in the form of data, such as population statistics or economic 
indicators, must be collected to guide and monitor the SDG work. These data 
will be summarised in words or graphs, but only a limited number of analyses 
will be included. However, in many cases, where the measured progress could 
be challenged, datasets will need to be preserved and maintained so that they 
will be useable and capable of serving as evidence until at least 2030 and 
probably beyond. 


Digital preservation 


Digital preservation has been described as ‘interoperability with the future’. 
A fundamental aim of information preservation is to make it possible to 
trust and use it in the future. Preservation through time involves making sure 
that future users, who may have different technologies, formats, languages 
and understandings of words, can still use that information and can be 
confident that it has not been altered. Digital preservation also includes 
interoperability with the current time — preservation techniques should help 
to make information accessible and trustworthy right now. Use between 
communities can present the same challenges as use through time; the same 
techniques will be useful. 

Today we need the capacity to use information from many sources, many 
disciplines, many people and many software applications. Coping with a large 
amount of data in a timely and repeatable manner requires that the data be 
digital and that each type of information should be encoded digitally. Since 
these measurements may provide the basis for making important decisions in 
the future, each should be preserved. 

The widely accepted way to preserve digital information is to follow the 
Reference Model for an OAIS, or ISO 14721:2012. The standard was 
developed to facilitate broad consensus on the requirements for a repository 
capable of providing long-term, discipline independent preservation of digital 
information, or digital archives. The group that developed the standard 
brought together people from space agencies, national archives and libraries, 
commercial organisations and many other domains with an interest in the 
long-term preservation of digitally encoded information. The standard defines 
a set of responsibilities that an OAIS archive must fulfil, making it possible 
to distinguish it from other uses of the term archive. It also was intended to 
support the development of additional digital preservation standards. 
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Since being adopted as an ISO standard, the OAIS Reference Model has 
been welcomed and widely adopted by virtually all types of digital preservation 
communities. Most modern digital preservation initiatives refer to the OAIS 
Reference Model standard, and it has also been widely used by organisations 
to inform their implementations of new or upgraded preservation systems. The 
term ‘open’ in OAIS is used to imply that this standard was developed in open 
forums. It does not imply that access to the archive is unrestricted. 

OAIS defines a number of important concepts for successful digital 
preservation. One central concept is that Archival Information Packages (AIPs) 
should be created to capture all the metadata needed for preserving the data. 
An AIP includes representation information (semantic, structural and other 
types, such as the software that makes it possible to understand and use the 
data) as well as preservation description information, which includes: 


e provenance, including the date it was created, why it was created and 
what happened to it subsequently 

e location reference 

e fixity (to ensure the information has not been altered, for example by 
calculating access rights and how they are controlled) 

e the way all this is linked together 

e a description of the whole package. 


Active data management plans 


Once it is determined what metadata is needed for preservation in any given 
situation, it is important to capture this metadata as soon as the data are 
created rather than waiting to collect them at the end or attempting to collect 
them later. Here, two resources are valuable: Project Management Body of 
Knowledge (PMBOK)" is the entire collection of processes, good practices, 
terminologies and guidelines accepted as standards within the worldwide 
project management industry; the Data Management Body of Knowledge 
(DMBOK),” is a collection of processes and knowledge areas that are generally 
accepted as good practices within the data management discipline. 

A new standard is now being developed that will bring together ideas from 
PMBOK, DMBOK and OAIS. The new standard, Information Preparation 
to Ensure Long Term Usability (IPELTU), is being prepared by the same 
international working group that wrote OAIS: the International Standards 


11 A Guide to the Project Management Body of Knowledge (PMBOK? Guide), 6th edn (2017), 
see https://www.pmi.org/pmbok-guide-standards/foundational/pmbok. 

12 The DAMA Guide to the Data Management Body of Knowledge (DMBOK Guide), 1st 
edition, 2009, http://www.dama.org/content/body-knowledge and DMBOK Version 2 see 
http://damadach.org/dmbok2-DMBOK-version-2/, final version available from http://www. 
amazon.co.uk/ DAMA-DMBOK-Data-Management-Body-Knowledge/dp/1634622340. 
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Organization Technical Committee on Space Data and Information Transfer 
Systems. Drawing upon PMBOK and DMBOK, it breaks the project down 
into types of activities. At each stage, from conception to planning the 
collection of data and preserving the data, checklists are provided to illustrate 
additional information that will be needed to ensure the data can be used now 
and into the future. 

For every activity there are areas of information that should be considered 
for collection. This makes it possible to draw up a table, with each element 
representing a particular activity and a corresponding area of information that 
should be considered for collection. IPELTU uses the term ‘collection groups’ 
for data creation and collection activities: 


e initiating. the reason for creating the data and the initial definition of 
the data project 

e planning: planning for the data creation and encoding 

e executing. creating/collecting/encoding the data (at each point there 
may be deviations from the planned results, including instrument 
effects and unexpected influences) 

e closing: completing the data creation/collection/encoding to satisfy the 
requirements of the project, phase or contractual obligations, and, at 
the end of the project, turning the information over to the long-term 
preservation organisation 

e controlling. tracking, reviewing and orchestrating the progress and 
performance of the activities. 


‘Additional information areas’ include: 


e content information: content data object and representation 
information 

e preservation description information (PDI) 

e provenance information 

e context information 

e fixity information 

e access rights information 

e package description 

e packaging information 

e issues outside the OAIS Information Model: publications and related 
datasets. 


The table that follows shows a sample of activities and can serve as a checklist for 
the data and metadata that need to be captured. This should help to ensure that 
everything necessary for preservation and future use is available. Each column 
describes a ‘collection group’, while other types of information that should be 
collected are described in the corresponding ‘additional information area’. For 
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example, for the ‘initiating’ collection group, the additional information that 
should be collected about the ‘data object’ is estimates of the volume of data to 
be produced and ideas about the potential value of the data. 

Representation information should also be collected. In particular, this 

should include the standards that are expected to be used as well as the OAIS 
Information Model components, including provenance, access rights, fixity, 
reference and context information, and so on down the rows. 
This does not mean that each project must be broken down into only one 
initiating collection group, one planning collection group, and so on. Rather, a 
project may be carried out in multiple phases, and the process may be repeated 
in each phase. For example, in a longitudinal study, the aim may be to collect 
information in one country about one SDG over the whole period to 2030. 
This is, in principle, repeated year after year. One can then look at each year 
as a project phase. However, practical considerations may mean that there 
are changes from one year to another. Applying the IPELTU checklist is a 
reminder to capture necessary information (data as well as metadata) at each 
project phase. 


Is it really being preserved? The importance of 
certification 


Care of the information relating to measuring the SDGs is of global significance. 
Having collected all the information needed for preservation, it is important 
to ask where and how the information will be preserved and to ensure that 
it remains useable for as long as it is required (at least until 2030 and very 
possibly beyond), along with evidence to support claims of authenticity. 

ISO certification based on ISO 16363'° requires third-party verification 
that the information holdings are being preserved securely. Conducting audit 
and certification under ISO accreditation” has real benefits because the process 
requires continuous improvements to the repository and regular checks to 
ensure that everyone involved has up-to-date skills, including the auditors, 
certification organisations and accreditation organisations — all are checked 
repeatedly and consistently. Moreover, cross-checks between countries help 
to guarantee consistency. One of the aims of ISO certification is to facilitate 
international trade in services and products by allowing measurements certified 
in one country to be accepted in other countries. In this way, many systems 
on which our health, wealth and happiness depend, such as medical and food 
products, can be audited and certified as following the correct procedures. 


13 Audit and Certification of Trustworthy Digital Repositories, 2011, CCSDS 652.0-M-1 and 
ISO 16363:2012. Available from http://www.public.ccsds.org/Pubs/652x0m1_.pdf. 
14 See http://www.iso16363.org. 


Table 10.1. Information that should be captured to support preservation and future use 


Collection Initiating Planning Executing Closing D 
Group > 
Additional 
Information 
Areas | 
Data object e produce e update additional information update additional e finalise additional information 
estimate of from the initiating step, based on information from from executing phase 
volume of data more detailed plans planning phase basedon œ create inventory of data 
to be produced œ identify types of data, for instance what really happens produced that should be > 
e develop ideas raw or processed, that should be preserved z 
about the preserved e determine the volume that would z 
potential value œ identify categories of data, for require preservation z 
of the data instance images, tables and any e quality checks may be performed a 
generic interfaces on the data by non-experts zz] 
e identify quality constraints e define information properties = 
e plan the rate of data production that may be useful e 
< 


Representation * standards 
expected to 
be used 

e the OAIS 
Information 


Model 


information 


e expand and add detail 


e update additional information 
from initiating phase on more 
detailed plans 

e review applicable standards 

e refine information model 

e choose data format 

e identify hardware and software 
dependencies 

e identify relationships between data 
items 


collect semantics of the 
data elements, e.g. data 
dictionaries and other 
semantics 

collect format definitions 
and formal descriptions 
create other data 
documentation 

calibrate and test tools 
and system test data to be 


delivered 


e check for (and create logs of) any 
missing data 


e finalise additional information 
from executing phase 

e finalise representation 
information networks to 
reasonable level 

e identify other software that may 
be used on the data 

e create suggestions for the 
designated community and 
the representation information 


needed 


Provenance 
information 


e record of 
origins of the 
project, e.g. 
in a Current 
Research 
Information 


System (CRI) 


update additional information 
from initiating based on more 
detailed plans 

define processing workflow, 
processing inputs and processing 
parameters 

define system testing required 
documents from system 
development milestones 


update additional 
information from 
planning based on what 
really happens 
documentation about the 
hardware and software 
used to create the data, 
including a history of 
the changes in these 
over time 

update documentation 
of processing workflow, 
processing inputs and 
processing parameters 
record who was 
responsible for each stage 
of processing 

record when each stage 
was performed 

record any special 
hardware needed 

record calibration 
processing logs 

record checking of fixity 


e finalise additional information 
from executing 

e identify related data which may 
in the future be combined with 
these data 
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Getting to where we need to be 


Having looked at the challenges and solutions from an ideal point of view 
and the realities of measuring information related to the SDGs, we can now 
explore potential ways of making the difficult realities approach the ideal. Data 
collection has already begun across many countries, and it may not be practical 
to make changes in order to approach the ideal. However, there are things that 
can be done to strengthen the way that data are collected. Notably, we can: 


e ensure that all the metadata, as required by the OAIS AIP, is 
collected in order to fill in the gaps that should be identified in a data 
management plan 

e ensure that the information is preserved. At the very least, an ISO 
16363 audit will identify opportunities for improving the operations of 
a repository. 


It is important to take immediate steps to clarify what data should be collected 
(including clarifying the units being measured and the specific measurements to 
be made). It is also important to improve the way data are collected (for example 
by identifying women separately in datasets). If a greater level of disaggregation 
becomes possible, and the data can be separated into a finer level of detail, then 
future measures can be intercompared in greater depth. However, even with 
only aggregated measures, they can be compared immediately. 

Having considered the guiding principles for the SDG initiative quoted 
at the beginning of this chapter, it is worth adding further commentary here: 


(f) They will build on existing platforms and processes, where these exist, 
avoid duplication and respond to national circumstances, capacities, 
needs and priorities. They will evolve over time, considering emerging 
issues and the development of new methodologies, and will minimize 
the reporting burden on national administrations. 


A collective effort should be made to draw up more detailed guidelines for 
the algorithms needed to process the information for each SDG so that the 
processes evolve in such a way that they converge and the results are compat- 
ible between countries. 


(g) They will be rigorous and based on evidence, informed by country-led 
evaluations and data which is high-quality, accessible, timely, reliable 
and disaggregated by income, sex, age, race, ethnicity, migration status, 
disability and geographic location and other characteristics relevant in 
national contexts. 

The guidelines should include enough detail to help the data collectors cap- 
ture information as evidence of authenticity and as far as possible errors in 
the results can be estimated. For example, changes through time can be said 
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to be real rather than due to random errors and the information can be 
re-processed/re-purposed in the future. 


(h) They will require enhanced capacity-building support for developing 
countries, including the strengthening of national data systems 
and evaluation programmes, particularly in African countries, least 
developed countries, small island developing States, landlocked 
developing countries and middle-income countries. 


If the concepts described in this chapter can guide this support, then the 
data systems in different countries can converge and training and common 
software systems can be shared. 


(i) They will benefit from the active support of the United Nations system 
and other multilateral institutions. 


Staff of the UN and other multilateral institutions will benefit from 
becoming familiar with the concepts in this chapter, which will provide a 
standards-based blueprint for capacity building and implementation. 


Such activities will result in improvements in: 


e existing platforms and processes to ensure validity, authenticity and 
intercomparability of the information gathered for the SDGs 

e specification of the information to be gathered and the detail in which 
to gather it in order to improve the quality of the responses to each SDG 

e ability to compare the results year on year 

e ability to compare the results between countries. 


Preservation requires resources, so it makes sense to share the costs (facilities, 
human resources) with other organisations. Sharing the techniques and 
knowledge needed to capture, encode and preserve information will be a 
valuable start. A more advanced step would be to use an ISO 16363 certified 
repository to preserve the information. Such a repository will need to be 
inspected by expert independent auditors and certified as being capable of 
preserving information. 


Conclusion 


This chapter has taken a pragmatic approach to viewing, monitoring and 
measuring SDG information as a large data project designed to support 
measuring progress towards achieving the SDGs and to focus attention on key 
issues that need to be resolved if the goals are to be achieved. If UN and other 
multilateral institution staff can draw on the concepts set out, as part of the 
planning process for meeting the SDGs, there will be real benefits in terms of 
data management and the longevity of digital materials. 
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The chapter is directly relevant to the issues that the key SDG working 
groups responsible for monitoring developments and issues relating to the 
indicators and their metadata have worked on, namely: metadata exchange, 
geo-spatial information and interlinkages between the SDGs. Incorporating 
the contributions that ISO standards can make to improving data quality and 
building the framework for preservation will strengthen the whole complex 
web of sustainable development and solidify the efforts underway by the 
United Nations and its partners. 


11. Transparency in the 21st century: the 
role of records in achieving public access 
to information, protecting fundamental freedoms 
and monitoring sustainable development*' 


Victoria Lemieux 


A reliable and accessible evidence base is vital for all aspects of transparent 
and open government, particularly in an age of propagation of fake news 
and misinformation. Now more than ever, we need reliable facts about 
government decisions and actions for public accountability and economic and 
social development. Unless digital data and documents are created in the first 
instance, and then managed and protected as reliable evidence, they cannot 
serve the ends of transparency, openness and accountability, nor can they be 
used to track progress on goals for sustainable development.’ 

This chapter primarily draws upon a programme of research’ on transparency 
and information management conducted at the World Bank by the author 
and her colleagues from 2014 to 2016 to explore the issue of records and 
their relationship to 21st-century transparency. Although the research did not 
focus singularly on records and information management, it did encompass a 
number of findings on this theme. The main findings in relation to records and 
information management were: 


1 The effectiveness of current transparency initiatives globally is being 
undermined by weak records and information management. 

2 Weakness in records and information management is a widespread and 
persistent problem. 


The author would like to thank Stephanie Trapnell and Anne Thurston for their 
contributions to the research this chapter has drawn on. A version of this chapter was 
originally presented as a paper at the Conference on Transparency in the 21st Century, 
organised by the Information Commissioner of Canada, 21-23 March 2017. 

1 https://unstats.un.org/sdgs/. 

2 V. Lemieux and S. Trapnell, Public Access to Information for Development: A Guide to the 
Effective Implementation of Right to Information Laws, Directions in Development-Public Sector 
Governance (Washington, DC: World Bank, 2016), https://openknowledge.worldbank.org/ 
handle/10986/24578. 
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New digital forms of communication and conducting government 
business have exacerbated earlier weaknesses in records and information 
management. 

Weak control over digital records and information weakens transparency 
and public accountability mechanisms, such as right to information 
laws and open data initiatives. 

Persistent cultures of secrecy also lead to oral government and avoidance 
of record-making and keeping. 


Given these findings, the final section of the chapter proposes steps that can be 
taken to strengthen records and information management, as follows: 


1 


Develop indicators of effective administrative recordkeeping in support 
of transparency policies and laws, identify a baseline for all countries, at 
least at the national level, and track progress. 

Strengthen laws and policies governing digital records management 
that affect transparency initiatives. 

Strengthen records and information governance frameworks to enable 
an alignment with transparency policies and laws. 

Strengthen the role of independent oversight bodies such as information 
commissioners in relation to monitoring and oversight of records and 
information management effectiveness. 

Encourage more collaboration between public offices responsible 
for records and information management and those responsible for 
transparency and open government initiatives (for instance, right to 
information officials). 


Current transparency initiatives are undermined by 
weak records and information management 


Despite the fact that records — defined as ‘[i]nformation created, received and 


maintained as evidence and as an asset by an organization, or person, in pursuit 


of legal obligations or in the transaction of business? — provide an essential 
foundation for transparency in the 21st century, there is plenty of evidence 
to suggest that the state of records and information management in public 
agencies in countries around the world is problematic. For at least the last 
15 years, there have been regular warnings about the impact of the loss of 


3 International Standards Organization, ISO 15489-1:2016. Information and 
Documentation — Records Management. Part 1: General. Geneva: ISO. 
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control of records relating to a range of government functions coming from the 
press, auditors, academic researchers and records professionals. 

Studies of barriers to effective implementation of right/access to information laws 
consistently emphasise that poor records and information management prevents 
governments from responding to requests or, if able to respond, slows down the 
timeliness of the responses.’ A recent survey of information commissioners points 
to an increasing number of denials of requests for information on the grounds that 
the information cannot be found or that it is too costly to produce. For instance, 
a 2016 shadow report from South Africa, compiled from statistics on requests 
for information (August 2015 to July 2016) under the Promotion of Access to 
Information Act (2000), confirms the trend: 46 per cent of requests (n=369) 
submitted to government were refused — that is, no information was provided. Of 
these, 58 per cent of the requests were ignored.’ 

Nor is the effect of weak records and information management limited to 
the effectiveness of implementation of right to information laws. According 
to World Bank Open Data Readiness Assessments, in many countries (for 
example, Kazakhstan, Serbia and Sierra Leone) proactive disclosure and open 
data initiatives are impeded by weak records management. In the United 
Kingdom, poor data quality was found to be hindering the government's 
Open Data programme. The authors of the report conducted an analysis of 
50 spending-related data releases by the Cabinet Office since May 2010. They 
found that the data were of such poor quality that using them would require 
advanced computer skills. Far from being a one-off problem, research suggests 
that this issue is ubiquitous and endemic. Some estimates indicate that as 
much as 80 per cent of the time and cost of an analytics project is attributable 
to the need to clean up ‘dirty data’.® In addition to data quality issues, data 


4 V. Lemieux, ‘One step forward, two steps backward? Does e-government make governments 
in developing countries more transparent and accountable?’, World Development Report 
Background Paper (Washington, DC: World Bank, 2016), https://openknowledge. 
worldbank.org/handle/10986/23647. 

5 L. Neuman and R. Calland, ‘Making access to information laws work: the challenges of 
implementation’, in A Florini (ed.), The Right to Know (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 2007). 

6  ICIEN (Information Commissioners International Exchange Network), In the Experience 
of Information Commissioners: The Information Commissioners’ International Exchange 
Network Survey, Centre for Freedom of Information, University of Dundee, 2014, 
hetp://www.centrefoi.org.uk/news/images/98364000_1415912545.pdf; T. Taillefer and 
N. Elliot, Promoting Legislated Duty to Document for Government Accountability, 

Open Discussion Forum on Transparency and Information Management, World 

Bank, 4 June 2015, http://www.web.worldbank.org/WBSITE/EXTERNAL/TOPICS/ 
EXTPUBLICSECTORANDGOVERNANCE/0,contentMDK:23585462-pagePK:148956 
~piPK:216618-theSitePK:286305,00.html. 

7 South Africa, Access to Information Network, 2016, ‘Shadow Report’, http://www.r2k.org. 
zal wp-content/uploads/CER-Shadow-Report-2016-Final.pdf. 

8 T. Dasu and T. Johnson, Exploratory Data Mining and Data Cleaning, Vol. 479 
(New York: John Wiley & Sons, 2003). 
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provenance can be difficult to determine. Knowing where data originate and 
by what means they have been disclosed is key to being able to trust them. If 
end users do not trust data, they are unlikely to believe they can rely upon the 
information for accountability purposes.’ 

Weak records and information are hindering efforts to monitor progress on 
the Sustainable Development Goals (SDGs) as well. Administrative records 
are a primary source of government statistical information. When the systems 
that generate administrative records do not create trustworthy evidence of 
government actions, quality statistical data are not available for reporting 
purposes. As the report from the Workshop on Managing Digital Information 
as Evidence to Underpin Global Development Goals notes: 


Governments and donors worldwide tend to believe that information 
produced in computerised systems will offer the basis for planning, 
monitoring and measuring national and international development 
goals. Most do not realise that IT systems create records but lack the full 
functionality needed to keep them reliable and authentic for as long as 
they are needed. As a result, IT systems have been developed without the 
supporting framework of policies and systems needed to protect, preserve 
and make digital evidence available through time. ° 


A study of disclosure information under right to information laws for the period 
2011 to 2013 provides a summary of data about requests, complaints and 
appeals published by central reporting bodies in eight countries (Brazil, India, 
Jordan, Mexico, South Africa, Thailand, the United Kingdom and the United 
States). The study authors found that practices were far from standardised, and 
data were often unavailable or incomplete. They pointed out that, when good 
data are available: 


such data can ... reveal information about high-performing agencies, 
which generates positive incentives for better performance (as evidenced by 
the work of the La Alianza Regional por la Libre Expresión e Información 
in Latin America) ... while poor performance can be identified and 
addressed. Reporting of performance data by oversight bodies is also 
crucial to the principle of openness, especially in cases where the oversight 
body is autonomous. Access to the performance statistics of various 
agencies can not only encourage civil society organizations to analyze and 
disseminate findings but can also facilitate collaborative engagement with 
government over possibilities for improvement or scale-up.'! 


9 V. Lemieux, O. Petrov and R. Burks, ‘Good open data ... by design’, World Bank blog post, 
2014, http://blogs.worldbank.org/ic4d/good-open-data-design. 

10 ‘Managing digital information as evidence to underpin global development goals’, University 
of London, 20-21 April 2017, unpublished report. 

11 V. Lemieux, S. Trapnell, J. Worker and C. Excel, “Transparency and open 
government: reporting on the disclosure of information’, JeDEM — eJournal of eDemocracy 
and Open Government, 7 (2015): 75-93, http://www.jedem.org. 
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Issues related to missing data, data quality and reliability of government 
administrative systems have made it difficult to use the reporting data to assess 
the effectiveness of right to information laws. Efforts to draw conclusions about 
the effectiveness of RTI law from alternate data sources, for instance reports of 
civil society groups or expert reviews, can lead to disputes between different 
groups about the accuracy and reliability of the facts. 


Weakness in records and information management is a 
widespread and persistent problem 


As noted earlier, weakness in records and information management is not a new 
phenomenon. Pino Akotia highlighted it explicitly in 1997 in relation to the 
management of public sector financial records in Ghana and the implications 
for government transparency and accountability. His study demonstrated how 
poor records management can undermine public sector reforms and financial 
controls.'? His findings have been supported by those of the International 
Records Management Trust (IMRT), which has regularly conducted research 
into the relationship between good governance and record-keeping since 1989. 
For instance, an IRMT study in 2011 on the management of public sector 
financial records in sub-Saharan Africa found that: 


Poor records management threatens all government programmes and 
processes, including e-government and other service delivery activities, 
economic development initiatives, health care programmes, land reform 
initiatives, environmental projects and initiatives designed to enhance 
citizen rights. At the core of these issues is the erosion of trust in 
government programmes and decision-making where records cannot be 
found, the accuracy of the information in the records cannot be trusted, or 
the records are lost or destroyed." 


A more recent study conducted by the World Bank on drivers of effectiveness 
in the implementation of right to information laws also found that weak 
records and information management can prevent effective operation of laws 
governing public access to information.'* A follow-up survey of six countries 
(Albania, Jordan, Scotland, South Africa, Thailand and Uganda) using the 
World Bank's Right to Information Drivers of Effectiveness (RIDE) indicators 
found that records management scored poorly in all of the countries studied 
with the exception of Scotland, suggesting that this issue is an overlooked 


12 P. Akotia, “The management of public sector financial records: the implications for good 
government’, PhD thesis, University of London (1997). 

13 ‘Managing records as reliable evidence for ICT/e-government and freedom of information’, 
White Paper for Senior Management, International Records Management Trust, 
London, 2011. 

14 Lemieux and Trapnell, Public Access to Information for Development. 
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factor that undermines right to information implementation.’? Anecdotal 
cases continue to lend weight to the general findings, even in countries with 
fairly effective right to information systems. For example, in India in 2014, 
government officials in the Union Home Ministry were unable to respond to 
a request for information having destroyed the approximately 11,000 files that 
would have enabled them to respond. They were also unable to produce so 
much as a list of the files that had been destroyed.'° 


New digital forms of communication and conducting 
government business have exacerbated earlier 
weaknesses in records and information management 


Digitisation and the introduction of e-government is often viewed as a panacea 
to government records and information management weaknesses. Even as 
technology makes it easier to initiate transparency reforms, the lack of attention 
to the quality and management of public sector data and documents can 
undermine the impact of right to information and open data initiatives. This 
trend can be observed across the board — virtually all countries are currently 
struggling with digital records management challenges to varying degrees. 

For example, a survey on records management in Côte d'Ivoire, Ghana, 
Kenya, Liberia, Malawi, Sierra Leone, South Africa and Tanzania conducted by 
the World Bank in 2016 indicates that: 85 per cent of participating countries 
have digitised their public records, but only 16 per cent are storing digitised 
records and information in secure, professionally managed digital repositories 
that will ensure they will have access to good quality information through 
time.'” Seventy-one per cent of countries recognise that email is being used 
to conduct government business but, in an equal number of countries, public 
officials are using their personal email accounts and there are no policies in 
place to capture these types of records.'* Eighty-five per cent felt that they 
did not have sufficient policies and procedures in place to manage records in 
digital format in support of right to information and open government.” And, 


5 S. Trapnell and V. Lemieux, ‘Report on a Pilot Study for Right to Information Indicators on 
Drivers of Effectiveness (RIDE)’, World Bank, Washington, DC (hereinafter referred to as 
the RIDE Report), 16 April 2015. 

6 ‘RTI reply suggests Union Home Ministry destroyed 11,100 files in July casually, without 
caring for rules, Counterview, 1 September 2014, http://www.counterview.net/2014/09/rti- 
reply-suggests-union-home-ministry.html. 

7 A. Thurston and V. Lemieux, ‘African countries come together to address gaps in managing 
digital information for open government’, World Bank blogpost, 5 May 2016, http://blogs. 
worldbank.org/governance/african-countries-come-together-address-gaps-managing-digital- 
information-open-government. 

8 Thurston and Lemieux, ‘African countries’. 

9 Thurston and Lemieux, ‘African countries’. 
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more than half the countries reported that their staff had had no training in 
managing and preserving digital records and recognised an urgent need for 
technical assistance to provide such training.” They also pointed to the need to 
raise awareness across civil society organisations about records and information 
management challenges and their link to open government. 


Weak control of digital records and information 
weakens transparency and public accountability 
mechanisms 


Though much has been written about the positive power of technology and 
information to support greater transparency and accountability’! and, by 
extension, development, there have been unintended consequences and 
downside risks for transparency and accountability associated with the way 
recorded information is produced and managed in digitally enabled developing 
country public sector contexts. As a result of e-government initiatives and 
increasing digitalisation of government operations, public sector authorities 
have come to rely upon a growing array of communications technologies 
to create, exchange and store information — from traditional paper-based 
filing systems, to structured databases, ‘unstructured’ content management 
systems, social media platforms, web technologies, mobile platforms and cloud 
technology.” 

Managing the information created and contained in these systems has been 
another matter. Generally, there has been an inverse relationship between the 
age of the technology used to create, exchange and store information and the 
capability of public sector authorities to manage and preserve the information 
in a trustworthy and accessible form. Data and documents are often stored on 
personal drives, on personal accounts on commercially available email or social 


20 ‘Thurston and Lemieux, ‘African countries’. 

21 See, e.g., J. Bertot, P. Jaeger and J. Grimes, ‘Using ICTs to create a culture of transparency: 
e-government and social media as openness and anti-corruption tools for societies’, 
Government Information Quarterly, 277 (2010): 264-71. 

22 S. Katuu, ‘Enterprise Content Management (ECM) implementation in South Africa’, 
Records Management Journal, 22 (2012): 37-56; P. Van Garderen, ‘Electronic Records 
Strategy: Final Report’, 2002, http://www.interpares.org/display_file.cfm?doc=ip1-2_ 
dissemination_rep_van-garderen_world-bank_ers_2002.pdf?; J. Wamukoya and S.M. 
Mutula, “‘Capacity-building requirements for e-records management: the case in East and 
Southern Africa’, Records Management Journal, 15 (2005): 71-9; T. Peterson, “Temporary 
courts, permanent records’, Wilson Center, https://www.usip.org/sites/default/files/ 
resources/sr170.pdf; D. Luyombya, ‘ICT and digital records management in the Ugandan 
public service’, Records Management Journal, 21 (2011): 135-44; G. Mampe and T. 
Kalusopa, ‘Records management and service delivery: the case of department of corporate 
services in the Ministry of Health in Botswana’, Journal of the South African Society of 
Archivists, 45 (2013): 2-23. 
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media platforms, on isolated computers, or on unmanaged network drives, 
making them difficult to access and unlikely to survive through time. 

Nor are these issues unique to developing countries. In Canada, it is 
possible to point to examples of the impact of weak records and information 
management on transparency and public accountability. These include: 


e the triple deletion of email messages,” specifically in connection 
with the murdered and missing indigenous women and generally in 
connection with freedom of information requests, as investigated by the 
former Information and Privacy Commissioner of British Columbia 

e the use of personal devices by Nova Scotia public servants, as highlighted 
by the Information and Privacy Commissioner in that province, which 
can make it difficult, if not impossible, to locate relevant provincial 
information.” 


Persistent cultures of secrecy lead to oral government 
and avoidance of record-making and keeping 


Many politicians and public officials do not truly embrace values of openness 
and transparency but continue to hold on to secrecy. Traditional cultures of 
secrecy can remain resistant to the introduction of right to information laws. 
Qualitative data from a recent study by the Africa Freedom of Information 
Centre show that in Kenya, Malawi and Uganda government/public officials 
continue to treat public information as ‘secret’ and therefore not accessible 
by anybody.” Journalists are considered by public officials to be the main 
beneficiaries of right to information legislation and not those they represent, 
namely the public, thus the need to enhance public officials’ knowledge of the 
right to information as being a right for all, and not only journalists. 

When there are few staff incentives for openness and transparency (Table 11.1), 
this can leave an opening whereby public officials circumvent transparency 
and openness laws. This is most noticeable in the recent widespread use of 
private email servers and ‘out of band’ communication channels (for example, 


23 E. Denham, Access Denied: Record Retention Practices of the Government of British Columbia 
(Victoria BC: Office of the Information and Privacy Commissioner, Investigation Report 
F15-03, 2015). Public officials were found to have triple deleted an email by moving it to 
the computer system’s ‘deleted’ folder, removing the email from the folder itself, and then 
manually overriding a backup that allows the system to recover deleted items for up to 
14 days to avoid responding to freedom of information requests. 

24 J. Laroche, ‘Personal email and government work should never mix, says Nova Scotia 
watchdog’, CBC News, 26 September 2016, http://www.cbc.ca/news/canada/nova-scotia/ 
foipop-email-texts-access-information-catherine-tully-1.3779161. 

25 Enhancing Good Governance through Citizen Access to Information in Kenya, Malawi and 
Uganda (African Freedom of Information Centre, 2017). 
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Table 11.1. RIDE indicators pilot survey results on staff incentives for six countries 


Staff incentives Albania Jordan Scotland South Thailand Uganda 


indicators Africa 
Protection Moderate Weak Excellent Very Weak Weak 
from penalties good 


for disclosure 
of information 


Appropriate Moderate Weak Very Moderate Moderate Very 


job demands good weak 
Clarity of Moderate Weak Very Weak Weak Moderate 
rules good 

Performance Weak Weak Not Weak Moderate Very 
evaluation available weak 
Lines of Moderate Weak Very Moderate Weak Moderate 
accountability good 

Career Weak Moderate Very Very Moderate Weak 
prospects good weak 


Source: Lemieux and Trapnell, Public Access to Information for Development. 


BlackBerry Messenger) by public officials. When not addressed, such practices 
may erupt into a government scandal that undermines public trust, as was the 
case in British Columbia in Canada’s triple-deleted emails scandal.”° 

These cultures of secrecy can lead to bypassing of record controls and 
avoiding creating and keeping records altogether as a deliberate strategy to 
frustrate transparency laws. According to some, this ‘off the record’ practice 
of government is leading to more denial of access to information under right 
to information laws due to missing records.” For example, the Office of the 
Information Commissioner of Canada has seen an increase in the number of 
complaints received about missing records: of 51 per cent between 2011/2012 
to 2012/2013 and 66 per cent from 2012/2013 to 2013/2014. This trend has 
led to a growing call to establish a legislative duty to document. Indeed, in a 
number of jurisdictions, such a duty already exists. 


26 Denham, Access Denied. 

27 N. Haughey, ‘Leave no trace? How to combat off the record government’, Open 
Government Partnership Blog, 2017, http://www.opengovpartnership.org/stories/ 
leave-no-trace-how-to-combat-off-the-record-government/. 
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Good data are needed on records and information 
management implementation in support of transparency 


Much of the evidence of negative side-effects of weak records and information 
management and, by extension, government transparency and accountability, 
derives from professional literature in the field of records and information 
management and archives administration, with some further evidence coming 
from transparency research. This body of literature has the advantage of being 
written by practitioners regarding what is happening on the ground within the 
public sector. However, it remains largely anecdotal in nature and geographically 
uneven in coverage. Consequently, it is very difficult to generalise from the 
findings: robust claims about effects and causality are difficult to make. To 
advance the discussion, good comparative data are needed about the state 
of records and information management in countries that could be used to 
analyse the relationship between the quality of recordkeeping and the ability to 
gather statistical data for reporting on SDGs. 

Currently, no such up-to-date comparative data exist. In 1995, the 
International Council on Archives (ICA) undertook an ‘International Survey of 
Archival Development’, gathering statistical and qualitative information from 
national archives around the world.” This survey is now nearly 20 years out of 
date, and was completed before many countries began digitisation programmes 
or began to create and store records in digital form. There is therefore a need 
to establish a baseline picture of the current state of records and information 
management and archives administration as a first step towards identifying how 
the introduction of information and communication technology has changed 
the equation and the effect this has on public accountability and transparency. 

The existence of good data and comparative indicators helps drive 
improvements and progress towards realisation of the SDGs. The Global Right 
to Information Rating developed jointly by the Centre for Law and Democracy 
and Access Info Europe, for example, has helped governments design new 
right to information laws, framed discussions between government and civil 
society about such laws, and in a number of cases (for instance, Morocco) has 
helped improve what was ultimately passed into law. There is an opportunity to 
achieve similar progress through development and application of records and 
information management indicators. 

Recognising the need for a set of indicators to assess the state of records and 
information and to track progress, the programme of research on transparency 
and information management included the development of a tool for use in 
high-level assessments of the strength or weakness of systems of record, as 


28 M. Roper, “The present state of archival development world-wide’, Janus Archival Review 
(1995): 11-47. 
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defined in international standards and in relation to ICT implementation. The 
tool identifies essential factors that predict whether the records created and 
held in these systems will be available and trustworthy through time to support 
development goals, and it provides simple tests to determine whether or not 
these factors are in place. The tool is structured as follows: 


Risk Testing 
Risk Mitigation 


The three main goals that good records and information management support 
are transparency, accountability and the rule of law. In turn, these goals deliver 
progress on other SDGs, such as reduced corruption or gender equality. 
Records are key enablers for achieving these goals, but only if they are available 
and have integrity. If records cannot be found, contain errors or have been 
manipulated, they cannot fulfil their purpose of providing an evidence base to 
measure economic and social progress. To test whether recordkeeping regimes 
are sufficiently robust, the project team devised a series of simple questions as 
follows: 


Policy 


e has an information governance policy been developed to mandate the 
creation, management and preservation of digital records and associated 
metadata across the government or the organisation? 

e has the policy been approved at the highest level of government? 

e has it been disseminated at all levels of government? 


Standards 


e are international or national standards in place to provide consistent 
guidance on the structure and management of records and on metadata 
capture? 

e are the standards understood and applied? 


Roles and responsibilities 


e has responsibility for the management of records been defined and 
assigned? 

e is there a central government agency or authority with oversight for the 
delivery of an information governance programme across all media? 
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e do ICT and records authorities collaborate to define, implement and 
audit good practices for managing records and metadata? 

e do system planners define and document systematic processes for 
records and metadata capture when ICT systems are defined? 


Systems and practices 


Can the five categories of information listed below be retrieved to provide 
evidence of actions and transactions one year old? Three years old? Five 
years old? 


e is there an access control list specifying who may access the records and 
for what purpose? 

e is there a robust event history that provides an audit trail of how the 
record has been viewed, accessed and used through time? 

e are disposition requirements for records defined and applied in relation 
to legal, regulatory, fiscal and operational needs? 

e is authority for disposition documented whenever records are destroyed? 

e are there measures and structures in place to ensure the secure 
preservation of records and their metadata across time and across 
technological change? 


Capacity 


e are records professionals trained, in universities or management 
institutes, to understand national policy and international standards 
for creating, managing and preserving digital records as evidence? 

e are they trained to implement good practice for managing records as 
defined in national or international standards? 

e are they trained to communicate effectively with relevant government 
stakeholders, particularly ICT professionals and auditors? 


Once the assessment is complete and areas of weakness have been identified, 
these can be addressed through the following strategies: 


Policy 


e define, disseminate and implement an information governance policy to 
mandate the creation, management and preservation of digital records 
and associated metadata across the government or the organisation. 


Standards 


e implement international or national standards to provide consistent 
guidance on the structure and management of records and on metadata 
capture. 
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Roles and responsibilities 


define and implement roles and responsibilities for creating, managing 
and preserving digital records and associated metadata as defined in 
the policy 

identify a central government agency or authority with oversight for the 
delivery of an information governance programme across all media 
establish a platform for collaboration between ICT and records 
authorities in defining, implementing and auditing good practices for 
managing records and metadata as part of ICT systems development 
and design. 


Systems and practices 


develop and implement compliance audit provisions for metadata 
capture in line with those used for other asset management resources, 
such as human and financial resources, as a basis for ongoing assessment 
of gaps in systems and practices for managing records as evidence 
audit provisions for maintaining access control lists, event histories, 
disposition requirements and measures and structures to ensure the 
secure preservation of records and their metadata through time and 
across technological change. 


Capacity 


develop education and training programmes that equip records 
professionals to understand national policy and international standards 
for creating, managing and preserving digital records as evidence; to 
implement good practice standards; and to communicate effectively 
with ICT professionals, auditors and other relevant government 


stakeholders. 


Steps that can be taken to strengthen records and 
information management 


Strengthen laws and policies governing digital records management 


Although a comprehensive and up-to-date dataset on the status of records and 


information management in governments worldwide does not yet exist, our 


programme of research indicates that in many countries, laws governing the 
management of records and information management need to be updated to 
improve the governance of digital records. Even countries with strong records 


management capacity struggle to keep up with the challenges to effective 
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records management brought about by technological change. Efforts must 
be made, therefore, to clarify the status of new forms of documents, such as 
emails and social media, and to bring legal and regulatory frameworks for the 
management of records and right to information regulations into alignment 
with technological realities. 

A recent example comes from the United States, where laws and policies 
were updated in 2016 to clarify guidance on how digital records, such as 
emails, must be handled in order to support the public’s right to information.” 
Scotland, too, has introduced recent reforms to its public records law requiring 
250 public bodies to introduce records management plans approved by the 
national Keeper of the Records.” These reforms were introduced as a result of 
a public inquiry into problems with missing records. 


Introduce independent records and information management oversight 


Most public accountability mechanisms, including the right to information, 
operate best when there is some form of independent monitoring and oversight. 
In the case of right to information laws, this role is most often filled by an 
information commissioner who reports directly to the legislature. Given the 
importance of records in providing the evidence base for public accountability, 
it is surprising that in general, no such independent monitoring and oversight 
exists for the records and information management function. Instead, most 
public officials responsible for government recordkeeping report up the chain 
of command within the executive branch of government. This can weaken 
records and information management because records management staff may 
have a tendency to default to the values of secrecy in the same way that other 
public officials may do.*! Even when they are supportive of transparency and 
openness, they may have no recourse to draw attention to practices or conditions 
that undermine records and information management effectiveness.” For this 
reason, there is a need to establish the same independent monitoring and 
oversight for records and information management as exists for other public 
accountability mechanisms within government. 

In many jurisdictions, information commissioners have been taking up this 
role informally, but generally they have no power in relation to recordkeeping 


29 See, e.g., United States, The Freedom of Information Act, 5 USC, Chapter 552 and the 
FOIA Improvement Law, Public Law No 2016, 114-85, http://www.justice.gov/oip/ 
freedom-information-act-5-usc-552. 

30 Public Records (Scotland) Act (2011), Acts of Parliament, 2011, asp 12, https://www. 
legislation.gov.uk/asp/2011/12/contents. 

31 See, e.g., R. Jimerson, ‘Archives for all: professional responsibility and social justice’, 
American Archivist, 70 (2007): 252-81. 

32 Postmedia News, ‘Destroying gun registry records a “terrible precedent”: archivists’, 
National Post, 2011, http://news.nationalpost.com/news/canada/ 
destroying-gun-registry-records-a-terrible-precedent-archivists. 
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practices. Often, they can only make recommendations and level criticism 
when records are not created or effectively managed. An update to right to 
information laws, for example to grant information commissioners more 
power to investigate records and information management practices, to 
issue penalties and fines, to require remedial action and to provide records 
and information management training to information commissioners and 
their staff, would strengthen records creation and management as public 
accountability mechanisms. 


Align incentives of public officials with RIM principles and transparency 
policies and laws 


Transforming cultures of secrecy and oral government into open and transparent 
government, with effective records and information management practices, 
will require going beyond legislative and policy changes to address values and 
incentives structures. Values of openness and transparency need to be supported 
at the level of policy-makers. Senior executives and public officials at all levels 
need to be incentivised to shift their values into alignment with these values. 
This can be achieved through internal training, setting appropriate job demands, 
clear rules, clear lines of accountability, performance management systems and 
strong career prospects for officials responsible for records and information 
management and for right to information implementation on the front lines. 
For example, in British Columbia, following an incident where a public official 
was found to have destroyed documents to avoid making them available in 
response to a request under the province’s access to information law, the Chief 
Records Officer is leading a government-wide programme to provide access to 
information training and establish new lines of accountability, including setting 
access to information-related performance objectives for all staff.” 


Encourage collaboration 


Staff working on right to information requests and those working on records 
and information management would benefit from working together closely, 
since records and information management staff are familiar with the nature 
and location of data and documents that may be requested under right to 
information laws. For example, the World Bank Group’s chief archivist has 
responsibility for implementing the access to information policy.” 


33 See Government of British Columbia, A Practitioners Guide to the Information 

Management Act, 2016. 
http://www2.gov.bc.ca/assets/gov/british-columbians-our-governments/organizational- 

structure/crown-corporations/ central-agencies/ practitioners-guide-information- 
management-act.pdf. 

34 See http://www2.goy.bc.ca/gov/content/governments/organizational-structure/ministries- 
organizations/ central-government-agencies/corporate-information-records-management- 
office/chief-records-officer. 
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Collaboration among professional records managers and archivists and those 
engaged in right to information work will lead to more opportunities to work 
collaboratively within government as well. In that regard, it was heartening to 
see that the 2016 Open Government Partnership Summit included a session 
on records management and how to combat ‘off the record’ government. 
A blog on the session pointed to an observation arising from the discussions 
that, when it comes to open government reformers, ‘there are not always strong 
synergies between, on the one hand, Information Commissioners and right to 
know activists, and on the other, records-management professionals and public 
sector employee bodies who face records keeping challenges on a day-to-day 
basis’.” On the other hand, there was not one records manager or archivist 
on the panel of official speakers. Surely meaningful roundtable discussions 
about how to transform records and information management in support of 
transparency must begin by inviting records managers and archivists to sit at 


the table. 


Conclusion 


Although it is only one of many components of achieving effective 
implementation of right to information laws and open data, effective records 
and information management is critical. It has received little attention relative 
to its impact upon the effectiveness of transparency initiatives. The effectiveness 
of these initiatives, and by extension public accountability and trust, will 
depend upon making improvements to current practices of record creation, 
management and preservation in governments around the world. 

Ultimately, this will require the ability to gather good data about the current 
state of the records and information management needed to benchmark 
initial conditions and make it possible to track progress. It will also rely upon 
updated laws and regulations that adequately address the new digital reality 
of government, the growing trend towards oral government/destruction of 
records and the need to align incentives in the public service to encourage 
behaviour that supports the goals of transparency and public accountability. 

Finally, it will require independent monitoring and oversight of records and 
information management practices within government agencies, including 
more meaningful dialogue and closer ongoing collaboration between those 
responsible for transparency and those with responsibility for records and 
information management. With stronger records and information management 
across governments, the data needed to derive accurate, reliable and authentic 
statistical information relating to progress on the SDGs are achievable. 


35 Haughey, ‘Leave no trace?’. 


12. Information management 
for international development: roles, 
responsibilities and competencies 


Elizabeth Shepherd and Julie McLeod 


his chapter addresses the roles, responsibilities and competencies needed 

to manage information for international development, particularly 

in connection with measuring the Sustainable Development Goals 
(SDGs) reliably. We specifically focus on the management of records, which 
are information carriers and can contain or be used to create data and statistics. 
However, our approach can equally be applied to the management of data, 
statistics and information more generally. 


Quality information for international development 


An important theme running through the chapters in this volume is the role 
of records as evidence for accountability and transparency in civil society and 
for organisational decision-making. Information, data and records are crucially 
valuable for both national and international development generally, and for 
achieving the UN SDGs in particular. The ability to share information is of 
paramount importance for sustainable development in all areas.’ Indeed, the 
importance of information is stressed in many of the SDGs. For example, SDG 
16.10 specifically advocates ensuring public access to information. Information 
is also recognised as being vital to reviewing progress in implementing the 
SDGs and targets and is embedded in the UN Sustainable Development 
Agenda: ‘Quality, accessible, timely and reliable disaggregated data will be 
needed to help with the measurement of progress and to ensure that no one 
is left behind. Such data is key to decision-making. Data and information 
from existing reporting mechanisms should be used where possible.” Records 


1 G. Chowdhury and K. Koya, ‘Information practices for sustainability: role of iSchools in 
achieving the UN Sustainable Development Goals (SDGs)’, Journal of the Association for 
Information Science and Technology, 68 (2017): 2128-38. https://doi.org/10.1002/asi.23825. 

2 United Nations, Transforming Our World: The 2030 Agenda for Sustainable Development, 
point 48, 2015. A/RES/70/1, https://sustainabledevelopment.un.org/post2015/ 
transformingourworld/publication. 
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document reporting mechanisms and other organisational processes. However, 
to realise the value and the role of records and the data they contain, records 
need to be managed effectively. 

One of the significant challenges of managing digital information in the 
context of supporting international development is the quality of information 
and, therefore, the quality of data, records and statistics. Quality information 
is an essential requirement. If we make decisions, develop strategies or 
policies based on poor quality information then, at best, they will be flawed 
or inadequate, at worst, catastrophic. This is explicit in the SDGs. For 
example, SDG 14.5 states that the conservation of coastal and marine areas 
will ‘be consistent with national and international law and based on the best 
available scientific information’. To take another example, SDG 12.6 refers to 
sustainable consumption and production patterns and encourages companies 
to ‘adopt sustainable practices and to integrate sustainability information into 
their reporting cycle’. 

But what is quality information? Scholars who have studied information 
quality have approached the question by developing sets of attributes, or 
criteria, that information should have (or should meet) for it to be quality 
information. For instance, Miller identified ten attributes of quality 
information as: relevance, accuracy, timeliness, completeness, coherence, 
format, accessibility, compatibility (with other information so that it can be 
combined), security and validity.’ Validity, Miller said, was ‘resultant rather 
than a causal dimension of information quality’. The ten attributes reflect four 
dimensions of information or data quality that are important to data users. 
Wang and Strong refer to these as: 


e intrinsic quality: the information/data should have quality in their own 
right, such as correctness, consistency, validity and completeness 

e contextual quality: data quality must be considered in the context of the 
task at hand, for instance, relevance and timeliness 

e representational quality: for example, the amount of information and 
its format 

e accessibility: for example, availability and access security can be restricted 
and provided securely.“ 


The last two dimensions emphasise the importance of the role of systems 
in supporting information quality. In other words, and slightly rewriting 
the authors, ‘high-quality information [data] should be intrinsically good, 


3 H. Miller, “The multiple dimensions of information quality’, Information Systems 
Management, 13 (1996): 79-82. 

4 RY. Wang and D.M. Strong, “Beyond accuracy: what data quality means to data consumers’, 
Journal of Management Information Systems, 12 (1996): 5-34. 
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contextually appropriate for the task, clearly represented, and accessible to 
the [data] consumer.’ Information that lacks some of these attributes has 
resulted in flawed decision-making that has been identified as a contributory 
cause of major disasters. Quality information is not necessarily ‘perfect’ 
information but is rather the best quality we can have in the particular context 
or circumstances. It is vital for all stakeholders, including information creators, 
managers and users, to be discerning. They should adopt a degree of scepticism 
and evaluation, seek to evaluate the risks involved and question the degree of 
trust that can be placed in information when using it to underpin decision- 
making and action. Foster et al. suggest an approach to information governance 
that helps to balance risk and value by asking questions about people, processes 
and value.’ They identify organisational conditions such as ICT infrastructure, 
capability and culture and, at a micro level, structural, procedural and relational 
(which includes education and training) conditions that will support better 
information governance.’ 

Delivering information quality comes from good design of systems and 
processes together with good governance, including policy, standards and 
the audit of those systems and processes. International standards provide 
guidance on the design and operation of effective information systems, for 
instance standards on data quality and its management (ISO 8000 series) and 
on the management of records (to protect their characteristics of authority, 
authenticity, reliability, integrity and usability — ISO 15489:2016; ISO 
30300:2020; ISO 30301:2019).° 

Delivering quality information requires not only system capability and 
financial resources, but also human capacity. Human capacity covers three 
main groups of people. The first group comprises what we might broadly call 
the information professionals — those with direct responsibility for managing 
the quality of information, including information managers, records managers 
and those with responsibility for delivering the infrastructure that supports the 
management of information, such as processes and context for information 
security, data protection, information and communication technologies. ISO 


v 


Wang and Strong, ‘Beyond accuracy’, p. 6. 

6 C.W. Fisher and B.R. Kingma, ‘Criticality of data quality as exemplified in two disasters’, 
Information and Management, 39 (2001): 109-16. 

7 J. Foster, J. McLeod, J. Nolin and E. Greifeneder, ‘Data work in context: value, risks, 
and governance’, Journal of the Association for Information Science and Technology, 69 
(2018): 1414-27. https://doi-org/10.1002/asi.24105. 

8 Foster et al., ‘Data work’, p. 1424. 

9 ISO 15489:2016, Information and Documentation — Records Management — 

Part 1: Concepts and Principles; ISO; ISO 30300:2020, Information and Documentation — 

Management Systems for Records — Core Concepts and Vocabulary; ISO 30301:2019, 

Information and Documentation — Management Systems for Records — Requirements. 
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30301:2019 identifies the people responsible for implementing management 
systems for records as including ‘professionals in the areas of risk management, 
auditing, records, information technology and information security’.'° The 
second group comprises senior managers within the organisation who make 
decisions, determine policies and provide resources that affect the ability of the 
information professionals to work effectively. 

The third group comprises information users. The users may be internal 
to the organisation, both at operational and strategic levels, including, for 
instance support functions such as HR and finance, as well as specialists in 
particular operational areas and statisticians. They also include users external 
to the organisation. In the context of international development, external 
users can include policy-makers, governments, citizens, advocacy groups, third 
sector and charitable organisations and independent oversight authorities. 

The first group, professionals concerned with ensuring information quality, 
are people with the knowledge and skills needed to ensure that data, records 
and information are managed from creation through to destruction or 
preservation and remain accessible and useable. Foster et al. identify groups of 
professionals who are critical to data work as including ‘IT professionals, legal 
specialists, risk and security professionals, health and business users, along with 
data and information professionals’.'' This group also includes data scientists 
and statisticians, who have the analytical knowledge and skills needed to design 
algorithms, analyse, link, extract, visualise and present data for the users. 

This first group needs the support of the second key group — senior 
managers — or those ‘who make decisions regarding the establishment and 
implementation of management systems within their organisation’,'* who are 
in a position to advocate high-quality and effectively managed information, 
as highlighted in ISO 30301:2019. Managers provide the contextual 
infrastructure that is essential for the work of information professionals, the 
necessary resources, and the communication and policy systems that enable the 
creation, management and use of data and information, both internally and 
externally. Senior managers are also information users. 

The third group comprises data and information users, who need to be 
satisfied with the quality of the data or information and aware of their own 
role in assessing quality. This involves being able to trust the systems and 
organisations that provide the information.” Information users need to ask 
questions about how the information was produced. Their judgement about the 


10 ISO 30301:2020, p. vi. 

11 Foster et al., ‘Data work’, p. 1424. 

12 ISO 30301:2019, 0.4. 

13 A. Sexton, E. Shepherd, O. Duke-Williams and A. Eveleigh, ‘A balance of trust in the use 
of government administrative data’, Archival Science, 17 (2017): 305-30. https://doi.org/ 
10.1007/s10502-017-9281-4. 
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reliability and quality of the information involves assessing the risks involved. 
For instance, if the information is based on an analysis of data or statistics, then 
the analytical methods, approaches to data linkages, models or algorithms must 
be transparent so that they can be understood clearly. Increasingly, researchers 
are seeking to develop models and approaches for Human Explainable Artificial 
Intelligence, which should make it easier to understand algorithms and to 
improve transparency and accountability.“ 

A senior manager or decision-maker is unlikely to fully understand all 
the questions that need to be asked in order to have full confidence in the 
reliability and quality of the information in order to trust it. Judgement about 
information quality involves assessing the risks involved. There is a need to 
adopt a risk-based approach, much as a statistician does in presenting the 
results of a statistical analysis with a greater or lesser ‘degree of confidence’, It 
is also important to realise that quality information for one person may not be 
perceived as quality information by another. Users’ needs are different, may 
change through time or may depend on the particular context. 

It is clear that decisions and actions are only as good as the information on 
which they are based. A balanced approach to managing quality information 
requires skilled records and data management professionals, supported by 
managers who advocate systems for quality information management. It also 
demands discernment on the part of users in assessing and trusting the quality 
of the information they use. 


Key players in records management, their roles and 
responsibilities 


Managing records is not just the remit of a specialist group of information 
professionals; rather it is a shared responsibility of multiple players who 
fall into the three groups outlined above. The first group (information 
professionals) includes records professionals, legal and information technology 
professionals. The second group comprises managers (including leaders and 
senior managers, as well as project and programme managers) who enable the 
work of the information professionals. The third group (the users) includes 
all organisational personnel and staff, together with external stakeholders, 
including contractors, with whom business processes and records are shared.'° 


14 D. Gunning, ‘Explainable artificial intelligence’, 2018, http://www.darpa.mil/program/ 
explainable-artificial-intelligence; UK Information Commissioner’s Office, ‘Automated 
decision-making and profiling’, 2018, https://ico.org.uk/for-organisations/guide-to-the- 
general-data-protection-regulation-gdpr/automated-decision-making-and-profiling/. 

15 H. Miller, “The multiple dimensions of information quality’, Information Systems 
Management, 13 (1996): 79-82. 

16 ISO 15489:2016; ISO 30300:2020. ISO 30301:2019. 
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This section identifies the respective responsibilities of these three groups of 
players for managing records and information for development. 


Group 1: professionals with the necessary technical skills and qualifications 
(such as records, IT) to ensure information quality 


Organisations need to focus on making professionals aware of how their 
knowledge, professional skills and information competencies can be used 
effectively to support sustainable development. ISO 30301:2019 sets out 
the broad operational responsibilities to be carried out by ‘a specific records 
operational representative who shall have a defined role, responsibility and 
authority’ that includes ‘implementing the M[anagement] S[ystem for] R[{ecords] 
at the operational level, reporting to the top management on the effectiveness 
of the MSR for review, including recommendations for improvement, and 


establishing liaison with external parties on matters relating to the MSR.” 


Group 2: managers (senior, programme, functional) who enable or 
facilitate the work of the professionals 


Managers need to understand the importance of managing records, the 
impact of their decisions on the organisation’s capacity to manage and protect 
records’ quality and the implications for decision-making and actions in a 
development context. ISO 30301 recommends that ‘top management shall 
ensure the responsibilities and authorities for relevant roles are assigned and 
communicated within the organization and that those responsibilities ‘shall be 
appropriately allocated to all personnel at relevant functions and levels within 
the organization ... who create and control records as part of their work’, to 
support and enable the work of those professionals.'* In particular, ‘they shall 
assign the responsibility and authority for: a) ensuring that the MSR conforms 
with the requirements of this document and b) reporting on the performance 
of the MSR to top management’.”” 


Group 3: all other stakeholders and users of the information, inside and 
outside the organisation 


Organisations need to recognise the value of quality information, the 
contribution that good records and information management makes and the 
need to be able to access relevant and timely information for development 
purposes. They need to be able to assess the quality of information and to 
ensure that it is used appropriately to inform development decision-making, 
policy, processes and operations. ISO 30301:2019 states that there should 


17 ISO 30301:2019, 5.3. 
18 ISO 30301, 5.3. 
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be a ‘periodic review of the competencies and training of those personnel’ to 
ensure that ‘these persons are competent on the basis of appropriate education, 
training, and experience’. The requirement for managers to ‘take actions to 
acquire the necessary competence and evaluate the effectiveness of the actions 
taken’ implies a thorough programme of skills development and training which 
goes beyond the information professionals and managers.”° 

The competency of these three groups of key players directly affects an 
organisation’s capacity for managing its information and records and, as a 
consequence, its sustainable development capacity. 


Capacity for managing records 


One of the targets in SDG 17 (strengthen the means of implementation and 
revitalise the Global Partnership for Sustainable Development) is capacity 
building (SDG 17.9). The AHRC Network, from which this book emerged, 
is an example of ‘international support for implementing effective and 
targeted capacity-building in developing countries to support national plans 
and implement all the Sustainable Development Goals.” John McDonald 
identifies five capacity levels, with Level 1 being the lowest level and least 
developed capacity, and Level 5 being ‘an ideal state for a country that wants to 
ensure that data, statistics and records used to measure the SDG indicators are 
of a high enough quality to measure and implement the goals’.”” These levels, 
he states: 

reflect diminishing levels of risk, with Level 1 representing the highest risk 

of loss and inaccuracy and Level 5 being the least risk. They also reflect 

increasing levels of sophistication in terms of the way data, statistics and 


records can be used to support implementation of the SDG goals and, 
more broadly, the government's operational and strategic goals. 


Inevitably, building capacity for managing records is constrained by the 
resources available. ISO 30301 states that ‘the organization shall determine and 
provide the resources needed for establishment, implementation, maintenance 
and continual improvement of the MSR’, and therefore careful consideration 
is needed in the context of short-term priorities, longer-term strategy and 


20 ISO 30301:2019, 7.1, 7.2. 
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an assessment of the concomitant risks.’? However, Level 2 is the minimum 
capacity level that all organisations should aim to reach. McDonald warns that 
‘achieving Level 5 or even Level 4 will be challenging’. There may be pockets 
of good or excellent practice in organisations, but they should strive to reach 
the best level possible given the resources available in all key functions, in order 
to minimise risks. 

McDonald’s five-level model has resonance with a well-established 
Information Governance Maturity Model, developed by ARMA International, 
based on a high-level framework of good practice, the Generally Accepted 
Recordkeeping Principles (GARP).*? The GARP Information Governance 
Maturity Model descriptors are used as a benchmark in the section that follows. 
As that model reflects, as an organisation develops its information governance 
and management programme, the people involved ‘will likewise progress 
through a spectrum of increasing competence and effectiveness’, ultimately 
achieving a transformational and sophisticated skill set.”° 

This chapter considers, for each of the five capacity levels, the skills and 
competencies of the three groups of people identified in the previous section: the 
professionals (Group 1), the managers (Group 2) and other stakeholders and 
users of information (Group 3). 

Across all five levels, users and other stakeholders need to be aware of what 
records exist, how they can be used to support the organisation’s work, and 
how the quality and value of information for development purposes can be 
judged. We set out some descriptors and examples of the skills, competencies 
and knowledge needed by each group at each level. However, we focus 
mainly on the professionals and the managers, who are the key players most 
actively involved in ensuring records and information quality. Professionals 
and managers need to be able to recognise the value of quality records and 
information and to follow systems that are capable of producing good records 
and information management if they are to play their role in ensuring the ‘use- 
value’ of the data they contain for SDGs. 


Capacity Level 1 


(Poor quality records undermine SDG implementation) 


Organisations whose capacity is at Level 1 do produce some statistics for SDGs, 
but these are unreliable; the systems for managing them are unaccountable 
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and lack transparency. In general, at Level 1, organisations are unwilling or 
unable to commit resources to records management systems, and they do 
little or nothing to assure data quality. They therefore take the risk that they 
will be unable to measure progress towards SDGs. The GARP Information 
Governance Maturity Model describes this level as ‘Sub-Standard’.”” It is ‘an 
environment where information governance and recordkeeping concerns are 
not addressed at all, are addressed minimally or are addressed in an ad hoc 
manner ... programs will not meet legal or regulatory scrutiny and may not 
effectively serve the business needs of the organisation’. 


Group 1: professionals 


At this level, the organisation may have no records professionals or, where 
there are records staff, they lack the knowledge and skills needed to develop a 
reliable framework of policies, standards, practices and systems for managing 
records. The information management role is largely non-existent or treated 
as a purely administrative role without the need for any specialist knowledge. 
As a result, there is little or no metadata for records; metadata standards are 
not implemented systematically, and systematic control processes are largely 
or entirely lacking or unreliable. Version controls are not implemented and 
information requests cannot be fulfilled. Records are preserved in an ad hoc 
manner and there are no staff skilled in implementing preservation standards 
appropriately. Staff lack understanding of basic information security and 
controlled access processes. Paper records are at risk, although they may survive, 
but digital records are very likely not to be preserved if there are no staff with 
digital curation and preservation expertise to implement active preservation 


strategies. The necessary ICT skills and knowledge are lacking. 


Group 2: managers 


At this level there is no senior leadership for effective information management. 
There may be no recordkeeping processes or systems, or they may be ad hoc and 
undocumented. There is no application of existing standards. Managers fail to 
provide central oversight or guidance to ensure consistent information practices 
and lack an awareness of the need for such guidance; they fail to ensure that 
retention processes are developed and implemented and do not understand 
the need for timely destruction or preservation of records. Personnel are not 
trained to document their decisions. Staff are unaware of their responsibilities 
as information creators and users, and there are no processes or procedures for 
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managing information that needs to be shared with external stakeholders such 
as contractors, collaborators and citizens. 


Group 3: other stakeholders and users 


The needs and skills requirements of this group who, whether internal or 
external to the organisation, should be able to access and use records and 
data relating to SDGs, are neglected. At this lowest level, awareness of the 
existence of data and records is completely or almost completely lacking. 
Records and data are not available or accessible to users and other stakeholders, 
who generally do not know about relevant information that might help 
them do their work. They take decisions, make policy and carry out actions 
without consulting or using records and data. Often they do not have skills 
in resource discovery or information literacy that would enable them to access 
and use data. Development of policy and work that takes place in ignorance 
of relevant records and data is poorly informed, based on irrelevant or poor- 
quality information, or purely on personal or very localised understanding. 
Decisions lack transparency and accountability. Decision-making tends to be 
idiosyncratic and inconsistent across time and space. 

The consequences for the organisation of poor, inconsistent or inadequate 
staff skills and knowledge for managing information are the loss of evidence 
of activities and actions, and inadequate authoritative, quality and reliable 
information to underpin decision-making. There is a high level of risk that 
decisions will be inappropriate or poor. There is a loss of organisational 
memory for planning and development, and, in the wider context of 
international development, SDG measurements and implementation are 
undermined. 


Capacity Level 2 


(Records enable SDG implementation at a basic level) 


At Capacity Level 2, a basic framework of laws, policies, standards, procedures 
and people is in place to ensure that data and statistics are gathered and analysed 
to measure the SDGs with some accuracy and reliability. Level 2 is the minimum 
acceptable level for meeting basic needs for records to support the achievement 
of SDGs. The GARP Information Governance Maturity Model describes 
this level as ‘In Development’, ‘an environment where there is a developing 
recognition that information governance and prudent recordkeeping have an 
impact ... however ... its practices are ill-defined, incomplete, nascent, or only 
marginally effective.” 
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Group 1: professionals 


At this level, the role of records and information professionals is recognised 
within the organisation, but staff are only skilled sufficiently to administer 
existing information programmes. They lack the skills needed to develop 
policies for managing the records that document processes for collecting 
and processing data and producing statistics; they lack the expertise needed 
to manage the complex interrelationships among data, statistics and records, 
especially those that need to be preserved through time and in digital formats. 
Emails, reports, logs and other records documenting the design and conduct 
of data collection cannot be related to records documenting processes for 
extracting and analysing data and producing statistics. Digital skills lie with 
ICT staff, who lack understanding of how to apply them to data management 
and analysis. Holistic approaches needed to ensure that records are managed 
coherently, and through time, are lacking. Typically, no staff have expertise in 
digital preservation strategies and approaches. Information practices, such as 
metadata management, retention scheduling and approved record destruction 
are applied at best in localised processes and often inconsistently. 


Group 2: managers 


Senior managers at Level 2 are generally aware of their responsibility for 
ensuring that data and statistics, with their supporting documentation, are 
stored properly. However, no control framework is applied universally, and some 
managers maintain poorly documented records. Managers realise that some 
degree of transparency and accountability in information asset management 
is needed, but they are not sufficiently experienced to be able to ensure 
that this is implemented widely. They do not provide training or guidance 
for employees in a formal or systematic fashion, which results in patchy and 
variable practices and a lack of universal policy. Senior managers may be aware 
of some compliance issues, but they are insufficiently knowledgeable about the 
details or of good information practices. Compliance is not given the profile 
it should have by senior managers, which opens the organisation up to risks. 


Group 3: other stakeholders and users 


At Level 2, users and external stakeholders are not given sufficient guidance and 
training to be able to understand the records and data they use, which typically 
lacks metadata or contextual information, or if metadata is available, users 
are not skilled in interpreting it accurately. Exchange of information between 
internal and external users is not properly regulated. Therefore, some users may 
access records that others cannot, and data may be shared in illegal or unethical 
ways. Users need training in proper information handling practices that respect 
legal and regulatory requirements. Legal discovery and access requests by third 
parties do not receive consistent responses. 
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Capacity Level 3 


(The quality of records makes it possible to measure SDGs effectively and 
supports government programme activities) 


At Capacity Level 3, a more comprehensive framework of policies, standards 
and practices, systems and technologies, and qualified staff exists, which means 
information and records can be trusted. The GARP Information Governance 
Maturity Model describes this level as ‘Essential. Organisations that have 
achieved the minimum requirements are ‘characterised by defined processes 
and procedures ... the key basic components of a sound program in place’. This 
makes the organisation ‘at least minimally compliant with legal, operational 
and other responsibilities’. 


Group 1: professionals 


At this level, information professional roles are recognised and staff are 
competent to apply clear, consistent standards and practices. Records, 
information and other professionals work effectively with data management, 
ICT and other professional staff to ensure that requirements for identifying, 
describing, classifying, protecting and retaining data, statistics and records are 
integrated in the design of processes for collecting data and producing and 
using statistics. Professional staff are trained to apply clear, consistent standards 
and practices, at least to paper records and, to a more limited extent, to 
digital data. Preservation is generally not addressed adequately, so that data 
or statistical comparisons over long periods are not assured. Information staff 
put organisation-wide policies and standards in place as a strategic basis for 
protecting records of decisions. 

Generally, staff have not developed detailed retention requirements, nor 
metadata standards for records. Staff generally lack the necessary knowledge of 
digital preservation standards, procedures and technologies. ISO 30301:2019 
states, “This family of standards is intended to be used in support of: a) top 
management who make decisions regarding the establishment and implementation 
of management systems within their organization; b) people responsible for the 
implementation of MSR, such as professionals in the areas of risk management, 
auditing, management of records, information technology and information 
security.’°° In order to achieve Capacity Level 3, professionals need to be able to 
develop and implement coherent records and information systems. 
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Group 2: managers 


Senior managers at Capacity Level 3 know that they are responsible for ensuring 
that the records generated are authentic, reliable, accessible and understandable 
and can be retrieved when needed. ISO 30300 provides guidance on the 
requirements for Management System Standards (MSS), which ‘provide 
tools for top management to implement a systematic and verifiable approach 
to organizational control in an environment that encourages good business 
practices’.*! The standards on management systems for records are ‘designed to 
assist organizations of all types and sizes, or groups of organizations with shared 
business activities, to implement, operate and improve an effective management 
system for records ... The MSR directs and controls an organization for the 
purposes of establishing a policy and objectives with regard to records and 
achieving those objectives.’ ISO 30301:2019 sets out four activities to achieve 
this: ‘defined roles and responsibilities; systematic processes; measurement and 
evaluation; review and improvement’.*’ At Capacity Level 3 or better, senior 
managers should understand the requirements for effective management 
systems for records and should provide the policy and resource infrastructure 
needed to develop and implement them. 

Senior managers understand the requirements for information compliance 
and take responsibility for ensuring that compliance has a sufficiently high 
profile in the organisation to justify the allocation of resources to formal 
systems and processes in order to implement compliance policies. They 
understand data privacy, legal issues and confidentiality, and training for all 
staff in understanding these issues is available. The management of risk and 
the need for compliance (and its costs) are assessed by skilled people, so 
that organisational risks are balanced. Managers and employees across the 
organisation are trained and knowledgeable about information policies, and 
they understand personal and organisational responsibilities for records. 


Group 3: other stakeholders and users 


At this level, record users are aware of ‘the records policy; their contribution 
to the effectiveness of the MSR, including the benefits of improved records 
processes and systems performance; the implications of not conforming with 
the MSR requirements.” They have sufficient knowledge of the creation 
context and sufficient understanding of the quality of the information they 
require so that they can make fairly informed decisions about the data they 
access for development questions and how to reprocess them appropriately. 
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Data requests and data sharing across third parties are, in the main, systematic 
and legally compliant. 


Capacity Level 4 


(Well-managed records make it possible to measure SDG implementation 
effectively and consistently through time; data and statistics are of high 
enough quality and integrity to support government programme activities 
at the strategic level) 


At Capacity Level 4, data and statistics generated to measure SDG indicators 
are reliable and can be linked and combined with other data sources to 
support other activities. The GARP Information Governance Maturity 
Model describes this level as ‘Proactive’, with an ‘information governance 
program throughout its operations ... routinely integrated into business 
decisions’.® The organisation is ‘substantially more than minimally compliant 
with good practice and easily meets it legal and regulatory requirements’. 
It is able to mine its information for better services and is ‘transforming 
itself through increased use of its information’.*° ISO 30301:2019 suggests 
that “Top management shall demonstrate leadership and commitment with 
respect to the M[anagement] S[ystem] for R[ecords] by ensuring that the 
records policy and records objectives are established and are compatible with 
the strategic direction of the organization.” Well-managed and properly 
resourced organisations should aspire to achieve Capacity Level 4 across the 
organisation. 


Group 1: professionals 


At Level 4, records and information roles are assigned to senior appointments. 
Recruitment is fair and open to ensure the necessary skills and experience in 
the post holders; records management is embedded in the strategic operation 
of the whole organisation. Records professionals have the skills to deliver 
accountability requirements through consistently applied records management 
policies and standards. Preservation standards ensure that records are stored 
properly and migrated to take account of changes in technology. Staff are 
trained to deliver a preservation and management programme that ensures 
continued accessibility and authenticity of records in all formats through 
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time. Professional staff have the skills needed to implement information access 
regimes that are compliant with legal, regulatory and ethical practices. They are 
also trained trainers, so that they can develop information skills training for all 
organisational staff. 


Group 2: managers 


The role of senior management in a compliant organisation is to ‘set an 
organizations direction and communicate priorities to employees and 
stakeholders.’ Senior managers need the skills to lead the organisation with 
respect to information and data, creating an environment in which managers 
can ‘establish a records policy that: a) is appropriate to the purpose of the 
organization; b) provides a framework for setting records objectives’. In 
addition, “The records policy shall include the high-level strategies with regard 
to the creation, capture and management of authentic, reliable and useable 
records capable of supporting the organizations functions and activities’.** 
Resources and staff competencies are available to maintain, review and develop 
the information infrastructure. At this level, project or programme managers 
should have the skills to analyse information trends through time and make 
comparisons from year to year using reliable records, because changes to 
formats, coding schemes and data collection and analysis methods are well- 
documented. Managers understand the audit and compliance requirements 
and are able to implement and oversee them. 


Group 3: other stakeholders and users 


External users of data can be assured that what they are using is quality 
information and that the compliance and access processes are robust and 
reliable, so that data requests are fulfilled in a timely, complete and transparent 
way. Managers ensure that information professionals can develop and deliver 
staff training programmes that formally train all information users to have 
the correct skills of data analysis, information literacy and understanding 
of the context of the data they use. All staff receive training related to their 
information and records handling needs, which could cover classification 
and metadata tagging of information, retention and disposal rules, access and 
privacy regimes and destruction processes across all formats and media. 


Capacity Level 5 


(Processes generating records, and the framework for managing them, 
are designed to make it possible to exploit data, statistics and records, 
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including the information used for measuring SDGs, in new and 
innovative ways) 


At Capacity Level 5, organisations responsible for managing data and statistics 
enable innovative thinking about implementing and going beyond SDGs. 
These organisations are international leaders in good practice; they enable 
government and international policies to be developed and new thinking 
to emerge. Standards makers, and setters of high benchmarks, are hallmarks 
of these organisations. They influence practice on SDGs data worldwide. 
The GARP Information Governance Maturity Model describes this level 
as “Transformational’, where the organisation has integrated information 
governance into its infrastructure and processes, making compliance 
‘routine’.” It both recognises the value of information as a critical asset and 
implements ‘strategies and tools to achieve these gains’. As a result, the risk 
of inappropriate information disclosure and data loss is low. However, Level 
5 represents the best possible world of information management for SDGs 
and may be costly to implement holistically. Organisations need to evaluate 
the return on investment and come to a judgement about the correct balance 
between risk and cost. 


Group 1: professionals 


At this level records professionals have the knowledge and expertise needed 
to design comprehensive management frameworks, covering multiple 
organisations and technology environments that encourage information in the 
records to be exploited to the greatest possible extent. IT professionals work 
to support innovative and advanced technologies, ensuring that information 
is published in new forms to meet the needs of a wide range of individuals 
and groups and to give citizens access, regardless of location. Open access data 
should meet high interoperability standards, for instance the Five Star Open 
Data Scheme.“ 

At Level 5, information professionals are world-leading in their skills and 
knowledge, which goes well beyond the boundaries of the organisation, taking 
a wide and well-informed view. They are able to develop information systems 
that can be adopted within and outside their own organisation and that 
provide benchmarks for good practice. For example, records preservation in all 
formats, including digital, is highly developed and fully implemented; staff are 
engaged in continual improvement across the whole organisation and across all 
functions and processes. 
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McDonald suggests that a leader in this field should have ‘background in 
data management, statistics, information technology or records management, 
the capacity to bridge these disciplines and the ability to communicate with 
a variety of stakeholders, including senior management’.*' He or she should 
be supported by a steering committee, ‘made up of representatives from 
government programmes supporting the SDGs as well as programmes where 
the quality and integrity of data, statistics and records is particularly important. 
Specialists in managing data, statistics, records and information technology, as 
well as legal experts and auditors should also be included’. 


Group 2: managers 


Senior managers of SDG initiatives at Level 5 must understand the benefits of 
sharing and exploiting data, statistics and records for stimulating innovative 
thinking on implementing the SDGs, as well as for achieving the operational 
goals of individual programme activities and the strategic goals of the 
organisation. The organisations governing council should include the chief 
information officer in order to ensure high-level support for information goals. 
Teams of managers should be assembled to review the nature and quality of the 
information needed to meet SDG targets; these teams should include specialists 
in managing records, data and statistics, and information technology, legal 
experts and auditors. 


Group 3: other stakeholders and users 


At this level, information users have full and free access to the data they need, 
which is fully interoperable across systems, reliably reproducible, and can be 
easily reprocessed. Comprehensive training is available, which enables data 
users to develop their skills and understanding of the records and data needed 
to measure SDGs. 


Determining and achieving the desired capacity level 


Organisations should make risk assessed and strategic decisions about the 
desirable capacity level for the organisation — both for the organisation as a 
whole and in part. This is based on what is realistic and affordable and what 
provides the required return on investment in terms of reducing information 
risks. Benchmarking, good practice, the organisation’s mandate, stakeholder 
expectations and trust are all issues that affect the decision about desirable 
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capacity level. Capacity Level 1 is not desirable for international development 
and the measurement of SDGs as it does not meet even the lowest threshold 
of quality. As McDonald suggests, Level 2 should be the minimum level that 
is acceptable in an organisation with development goals in its mandate.“ 
However, Level 5 may not be appropriate either, at least not organisation-wide, 
as the costs of compliance and policy engagement, whilst desirable, may not be 
affordable. Organisations should assess and measure the risks they are willing 
to take, with the resources at their disposal, to achieve an acceptable quality of 
information with the people needed to operate, manage and use the records 
needed to measure the SDGs. 

Once an organisation commits itself to building systems for an identified 
capacity level, it will need appropriately skilled, experienced and trained people 
to move from its current state to the desired state. Normally, that will be done a 
step at a time. The organisation may also have short-term goals for developing 
certain aspects of the information systems and longer-term goals to implement 
a more comprehensive system to deliver quality information. ISO 30301:2019 
identifies three key steps: ‘determine the necessary competence of person(s) 
doing work under its control that affects the performance of its records 
processes and systems; ensure that these persons are competent on the basis 
of appropriate education, training, and experience; [and] where applicable, 
take actions to acquire the necessary competence and evaluate the effectiveness 
of the actions taker.“ It also states that evidence of competence should be 
documented and retained. 

The standard identifies actions that an organisation can take, such as ‘the 
provision of training to, the mentoring of, or the reassignment of currently 
employed persons; or the hiring or contracting of competent persons’. 
Similarly, McDonald recommends a wide range of strategies to develop the 
necessary skills and competencies.“° These include: 


e defining the activities needed to manage records associated with 
measuring SDGs 

e defining the staff competencies required 

e designing and implementing staff training 

e appropriate workforce development and recruitment 

e measuring staff performance appropriately to develop competency 
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e establishing partnerships and secondments in order to enhance skills 
and expertise across the organisation and beyond 

e ensuring the development of educational programmes (in partnership 
with universities) to ensure the provision of professional skills and 
qualifications across the records management framework. 


In order to develop the required competencies to meet these information 
system goals, organisations should focus on five key approaches. First, they 
should seek to employ staff with formal qualifications, taught and accredited 
by universities and professional bodies. Second, they should develop a training 
programme for existing staff to develop their skills. Such training might be 
provided, for instance, by internal expert professionals, freelance trainers 
and consultants, relevant professional bodies that provide training courses 
and universities. Third, consultants and contracted staff with appropriate 
knowledge and expertise can be employed as change makers to boost the 
knowledge needed to make significant improvements. Fourth, organisations 
should consult national, regional and international standards that provide 
information and guidance about the skills needed and ensure that recruitment 
and development of people is in line with good practice. Finally, organisations 
should refer to relevant competency frameworks to benchmark the skills and 


knowledge needed by staff. 


Employ staff with formal qualifications 


In order to ensure that professional staff (Group 1) meet the needs of the 
desired capacity level, organisations commonly recruit staff with professional 
qualifications in relevant disciplines. Such qualifications are accredited 
and taught by universities and educational colleges or by the professional 
bodies in the field. Professional bodies sometimes accredit qualifications 
offered by universities rather than delivering qualifications directly, for 
example, an undergraduate or postgraduate level degree in records and 
information management, information security, or information science. 
This includes, for instance, programmes offered at Northumbria University 
in information governance and at University College London in archives 
and records management (both UK); at the School of Information Sciences 
at Moi University in Kenya; at the University of Botswana in information 
and knowledge management; at Universiti Teknologi Malaysia Faculty of 
Technology and Informatics in records and archives management; and at 
Monash University (Australia) in data science, information technology or 
social informatics. There are many others, too many to list here, around the 
world that teach in different languages and with different specialisations in the 
broad field of records and information. 
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Train existing staff 


Many organisations already employ staff in information roles, but in many 
cases, the staff lack some of the skills and knowledge needed to develop their 
roles further. A programme of targeted training and continuing professional 
development for information staff can be developed. This might include, for 
instance, short courses offered by external providers, including professional 
associations, such as ARMA International“, the International Council on 
Archives“? or the learning materials by the International Records Management 
Trust“. It could involve secondments to more advanced organisations 
or different functional areas, or training offered by national or regional 
institutions, such as the national archives and records service. Professional staff 
with leading-edge skills can also offer training for managers and information 
users covering their responsibilities for quality information and resources; 
the ICA's “Training the Trainer’ pack can support this.” Such training would 
respond directly to SDG 4 — ‘Ensure inclusive and equitable quality education 
and promote lifelong learning opportunities for all’.>! 


Contract expert staff short term as change makers 


Expert contract staff and consultants are helpful to organisations who lack 
specific skills and who need an expert opinion and some specific guidance in 
order to improve systems for information. Employing a consultant enables an 
organisation to boost expert capacity for a short period and to deal with an 
identified and targeted issue. Consultants can also provide training for staff at 
all levels in the organisation according to need. Professional bodies may be able 
to provide contacts with suitably skilled consultants. 


Use standards to guide practice and inform staff recruitment 


International standards can provide a good practice threshold or benchmark 
that organisations can use to evaluate their practices and systems. Standards 
can also be used to identify gaps and omissions and inform staff recruitment 
or training needs. Relevant standards have been cited in this chapter, including 
ISO 15489:2016 Information and documentation — Records Management; 
ISO 30301:2019 Information and documentation — Management Systems 
for Records; and the ISO 8000 series on Data Quality. Practice standards are 
also published nationally or regionally or for specific functional areas, such 
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as national health services; in the UK, for example, the Data Security and 
Protection Toolkit has been developed by NHS Digital.” Recruitment and 
person specifications are useful here. ARMA International, for instance, has 
linked publications providing a set of core competencies for records and 


information management” 


and a set of job descriptions based on those 
competencies.” Beyond that, job adverts and specialist recruitment agencies 


provide useful support. 
Benchmark staff skills and knowledge against competency standards 


Professional associations have developed competency standards to identify ‘the 
skills, knowledge and behaviour required to work within a profession. These 
are acquired both through initial education and training and participation in 
a program of continuing professional development’.” The ICA’s 2014 report 
identified a range of competency standards, for instance in Australia, where 
the Australian Library and Information Association has provided standards on 
core knowledge, skills and attitudes, and work level guidelines (in 2005), while 
the Australian Society of Archivists and the Records Management Association 
has developed an Australasia Statement of Knowledge for Recordkeeping 
Professionals (also in 2005). 

In Canada, the Information Management Forum produced the Information 
and Records Management — Competency Profile (2000), and in the United 
States, ARMA International produced a standard on Core Competencies 
(2007, with a second edition published in 2017). In the UK, the Information 
and Records Management Society offers a statement of individual competency 
through its accreditation programme,” while the Archives and Records 
Association has developed a detailed competency statement for records staff at 
a range of levels of experience, from Level 1 Novice, Level 2 Beginner, Level 3 
Competent, Level 4 Proficient, to Level 5 Expert/Authoritative, grouped under 


three areas of work: organisational, process and stakeholder/customer.” 


52 NHS Digital, 2019, http://www.dsptoolkit.nhs.uk/. 

53 ARMA International, Records and Information Management Core Competencies, 2nd edn 
(2017). 

54 ARMA International, Job Descriptions for Information Management and Information 
Governance, 2nd edn (2017). 

55 International Council on Archives, SPA [Section of Professional Associations] 
Report on Competency Accreditation, 2014, http://www.ica.org/en/ 
spa-report-competency-accreditation-certification. 

56 https://irms.org.uk/page/Accreditation. 

57 http://www.archives.org.uk/cpd/competency-framework.html. 
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Conclusion 


Human capacity and competence are essential for delivering quality 
information for effective decision-making and organisational efficiency and, in 
the specific context of this book, to support international development and the 
measurement of the UN SDGs. In this chapter, we have identified three main 
groups of people with roles and responsibilities for delivering quality information 
by managing an organisation's records. These are: information professionals 
(including records, legal and information technology professionals), managers 
(including leaders, senior managers, project and programme managers) and 
users (including all organisational staff, external stakeholders and contractors). 
Their competence directly affects an organisation’s capacity for managing its 
information, records and data. 

We use the five capacity levels for delivering quality data, statistics 
and records identified by John McDonald to determine the competence 
(knowledge, skills, expertise) required of each of these three groups of people 
at each level. In doing so it is clear that Level 1 is not desirable within the 
specific context of the SDGs or more generally. Moving to higher levels can 
contribute directly to improving the way the organisation carries out its regular 
operational functions and its ability to achieve the SDGs. Achieving Level 5, 
a position of transformation, enables the organisation to use its information 
resources in new and innovative ways to support its operations, achieve its 
strategic goals and, most important, the ability to alter and even fundamentally 
change its business. However, this may be unrealistic for many organisations. 
The approach set out here will enable an organisation to assess its current 
capacity level, agree the desirable capacity level based on a risk assessment, and 
identify strengths and gaps in its human capacity for managing its information, 
data and records. We offer a range of strategies for building capacity to address 
the gaps, from employing staff with formal qualifications, to benchmarking 
staff skills and knowledge against competency frameworks. While we have 
specifically focused on records, our approach is equally applicable to building 
capacity for managing data and statistics. 


13. The quality of data, statistics and records 
used to measure progress towards achieving 
the SDGs: a fictional situation analysis 


John McDonald 


his is a fictional situation report from the fictional nation of Patria 

that aims to illustrate the issues associated with managing the data, 

statistics and records used to measure the Sustainable Development 
Goals (SDGs) in lower- and middle-income countries. This approach should 
make it possible to present key issues without identifying individual countries 
and it should allow them to assess the extent to which the fictional situation 
matches their own realities. A close match will suggest greater relevance. It is 
hoped that this will increase awareness and understanding of issues and their 
consequences, leading to concrete action. 


Background 


Patria is one of 193 countries that signed on to the SDGs initiative led by the 
United Nations. Within the government, the Ministry of Government Affairs 
(MGA) is responsible for coordinating its commitments under the initiative 
and for submitting the statistics to the UN Statistics Division. Generated by 
the Patrian National Bureau of Statistics (NBS), they are based on its own 
in-house surveys, as well as on surveys and other data sources supported by 
individual ministries and are used to measure the SDG indicators developed 
by the UN. 

The government's efforts to implement the Millennium Development Goals 
(MDGs) have revealed significant weaknesses in the data and statistics used to 
measure their achievement. In a number of cases, it has been found that the 
statistics produced to measure the indicators were flawed, often because the 
data used to generate them were also flawed. In some cases, it was possible to 
identify where and why this was so, but in too many others it was impossible 
because there was a lack of supporting documentation. The records that should 
have documented the processes tended to be fragmented or missing altogether. 
It was embarrassing to the government when it was discovered that certain 
goals had not been achieved or when it was clear that the government's statistics 
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could not be trusted. This caused several development partner organisations 
and private sector investors to question whether to trust the statistics when 
deciding on the level of donor support to provide. 

In order to avoid the same issues emerging in the SDG initiative, the 
MGA commissioned a situation analysis to assess the quality, completeness 
and integrity of the data and statistics used to measure SDG indicators. The 
government recognised that while issues associated with the quality and 
integrity of data and statistics were at least partially understood, the role of 
records was poorly defined. This helped shape the scope of the study, the 
analysis of issues and the development of suggested strategies. The following 
key issues were identified: 


e the quality and integrity of statistics are based on the quality and 
integrity of the data input to the statistics 

e the quality and integrity of data input to the statistics relies on the 
quality and integrity of the processes for collecting, processing, analysing 
and maintaining the data, as well as on the processes for producing and 
reporting the statistics 

e the quality and integrity of the processes can be demonstrated by 
complete, authentic and accurate records of sufficient quality and 
integrity to provide evidence of decisions and actions supporting the 
processes. 


The MGA retained an information management expert to undertake the 
situation analysis. In addition to improving the quality and integrity of the 
data and statistics used to measure the SDGs, the government expects that 
the analysis will also improve the data and statistics that support operational 
and administrative programmes. The result should be more accurate, complete, 
authentic, relevant and trustworthy data, statistics and records. 


Organisation of the report 


‘This report describes the results of the situation analysis. It defines the methodology 
for the study and the terms used, and it analyses the quality and integrity of 
the processes followed in collecting and manipulating data and producing 
statistics used to measure the SDG indicators, with an emphasis on the quality 
and integrity of the records that document the processes. The implications for 
achieving the SDGs are highlighted at both ministry and NBS levels. 

The report suggests strategies for addressing the issues that have been 
identified by establishing a framework of policies, standards, systems and 
people supported by an effective management structure. The last section 
describes a series of maturity levels to help the government establish milestones 
for implementing the strategies, and it recommends immediate first steps. 
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Methodology 


The consultant’s activities focused on: 


e conducting research to identify current relevant initiatives underway at 
the international level 

e conducting interviews and reviewing documentation to identify and 
describe the work processes and management frameworks for collecting, 
analysing and presenting data and statistics needed to measure the SDG 
indicators’ 

e conducting interviews and reviewing documentation to identify and 
describe the characteristics of the records (correspondence, documents, 
completed forms, data files, logs, and so on) needed to collect data and 
produce statistics as well as the supporting management frameworks 

e analysing and assessing the level of authenticity, completeness, accuracy 
and integrity of data, statistics and records documenting the supporting 
processes 

e identifying areas where the authenticity, completeness, accuracy and 
integrity of the data, statistics and records are at risk and why 

e preparing an overview of the implications of risks for the government's 
ability to deliver on SDG commitments 

e proposing strategies to address the issues and reduce or eliminate risks 

e defining a roadmap describing the way forward based on a set of 
progressively more sophisticated maturity levels 

e providing a set of immediate next steps that can be taken to strengthen 
the management of data, statistics and records in Patria. 


Definitions 


When government officials were interviewed, including those responsible for 
data, statistics, records management, IT, audit and programme management, 
it was clear that their understanding of basic concepts such as data, statistics, 
records and processes differed. For some, the concept of data embraced all 
recorded information, regardless of physical form, from information recorded 
on paper or in electronic form, to the highly structured information recorded 
digitally on computer readable media. For these individuals, records in digital 
form, including email and reports, contained data that could be manipulated 
and exploited just as readily as the data recorded in highly structured computer- 
based data files. Records were just another form of data. 


1 Information for this step was derived from the SDG Indicators and Metadata Repository, 
United Nations, 2017, https://unstats.un.org/sdgs/metadata/. 
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Others made a clear distinction between records and data. According to 
them, data were highly structured codified information recorded in computer 
readable form for processing and manipulation by computers. Records, whether 
in paper or electronic form, were information recorded with the primary 
purpose of documenting actions and decisions and serving as evidence to meet 
various accountability requirements. Records, for these individuals, were static, 
never-changing documents, rather than data that could be manipulated. Some 
were even more focused in their views, believing that records were the paper 
files that they use, while data were what are held in databases that IT people use. 

Given this range of views, it was decided to use definitions that reflected 
a balance, respected the scope and objectives of the study and were, as far as 
possible, based on authoritative sources. The following definitions resulted from 
considerable discussion among representatives from the various disciplines: 


e data are, technically, recorded information regardless of physical media; 
for the purposes of this study they are defined as the set of values of 
qualitative or quantitative variables (recorded in multiple physical 
forms) that are generated, manipulated and analysed to support the 
production of statistics 

e statistics are the results of manipulating and analysing data. They are 
a type of data. For the purposes of the study, they are the instruments 
used to measure the SDG indicators” 

e records refers to recorded information produced or received in the 
initiation, conduct and/or completion of activities and that document 
those activities. They are a special form of recorded information or data. 
When well-managed, they comprise content, context and structure 
sufficient to provide evidence of the activities.’ Records are not simply 
correspondence or other documents generated to oversee management 
of the activity. They include all forms of recorded information, including 
data and statistics, that can serve to document the activity. This is why 
a data file can serve as both input to a set of statistics and, at the same 
time, as part of a series of records documenting the activity. It is all data, 


2 According to the Inter Agency and Expert Group on Sustainable Development Goal 
Indicators, ‘official data’ refers to a set of values of qualitative or quantitative variables, which 
are produced and/or disseminated by an official source such as the National Statistical Office or 
another governmental agency or department including non-traditional types of data. ‘Official 
statistics’ means a part of official data, which is produced in compliance with ‘Fundamental 
Principles of Official Statistics’. See: “Guidelines and Best Practices on Data Flows and Global 
Data Reporting for Sustainable Development Goals’, 9 November 2017, p. 4, https://unstats. 
un.org/sdgs/files/meetings/iaeg-sdgs-meeting-06/20171108_Draft%20Guidelines%20and%20 
Best%20Practices%20for%20Global%20SDG%20Data%20Reporting. pdf. 

3 Derived from definitions provided by the International Council on Archives, http://www.ica. 
org/en. 
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but the data take on different forms depending on the context and their 
purpose 

metadata refers to data that provide context for data and statistics used 
to measure the SDG indicators and the supporting processes. They 
are also an important attribute of the records that document an SDG 
activity, such as the conduct of a survey, the analysis of data or the 
production of statistics. Metadata describe the relationships among the 
records, which provides a documentary trail of the activity, and places 
them in the context of their creation, management and use. In short, 
metadata make it possible for the information in data, statistics and 
records to be understood, verified and used in context 


e process refers to a collection of related, structured steps or tasks needed 


to achieve a specific service, product or goal.“ For the purposes of this 
study, it refers to the structured steps or tasks involved in collecting, 
processing and manipulating data to produce the statistics that are 
used to measure SDG indicators. These include, for instance, the steps 
involved in planning and approving the survey, designing and testing 
the survey methodology, conducting the survey, collecting the data, 
processing and analysing the data, producing and reporting on the 
statistics, and performing an evaluation of the entire exercise. Data, 
statistics and records are generated continuously throughout the process 
records management is the management function responsible for efficient 
and systematic control of the creation, receipt, maintenance, use and 
disposition of records.’ It enables ongoing capture and continued 
accessibility of high-quality, authentic, reliable, accurate, complete, 
relevant and timely records. This includes data files which, as part of a 
given documentary trail, must share these characteristics if they are to 
be trusted 

records management framework refers to the policies, standards and 
practices, systems and technologies, and governance structures for 
managing records. Just as policy frameworks govern the management 
of personnel, finances and security, a records management framework 
must be based on a government-wide policy. The records management 
framework is designed such that records in all of their different forms 
can play multiple roles. 


Derived from Wikipedia, https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Business_process. 

For a complete definition, see ISO Standard 15489, Records Management, which states 
that: ‘records management is the field of management responsible for the efficient and 
systematic control of the creation, receipt, maintenance, use and disposition of records, 
including processes for capturing and maintaining evidence of and information about 
business activities and transactions in the form of records’. 
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The roles of records include: 


providing evidence of how a ministry or a person conducted business 
including decisions, actions, non-decisions and inactions.° For instance, 
records could be used to prove that a statistical survey was deliberately 
manipulated to show a favourable outcome 

enabling organisations to hold themselves accountable in relation 
to laws and practices. For instance, records documenting the process for 
extracting statistical data from a government database could be requested 
under an access to information law; the same records could also support an 
audit of a government programme responsible for extracting the data 
supporting individual rights and freedoms. For instance, records 
documenting processes for producing land settlement statistics could be 
used to locate original survey forms completed by individuals seeking to 
substantiate their claims 

being the source of qualitative and quantitative data that can be used 
for multiple purposes beyond those that led to the records’ creation. 
For instance, the master data file produced as a result of the annual health 
survey could be merged with census data and data from other sources to 
perform analyses not possible using the master data file alone. 


Analysis 


This section describes issues that present high risks for the quality of data, 
statistics and records, based on an analysis of: 


processes that support collecting and analysing data used to produce 
statistics for measuring the SDG indicators and for disseminating the 
statistics themselves 

data and statistics generated by the processes 

records documenting the processes, the data and the statistics. 


The government of Patria and the SDGs 


Ministries are required to submit final versions of data files and statistics to the 
NBS as the basis for measuring specific SDG indicators. The Bureau, which 
serves as a coordinating hub, incorporates the data and statistics in reports that 
it submits to the MGA. It also collects, verifies, analyses and produces its own 


6 Derived from State of Queensland — Department of Public Works, Glossary of Archival 
and Recordkeeping Terms (Queensland: Queensland State Archives, 2010), as described in 
International Council on Archives Multilingual Terminology. 
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data and statistics. In some cases, it merges data from a ministry with data from 
other ministries as well as its own data to produce statistics covering multiple 
SDG indicators. It may also undertake additional data processing to ensure 
that statistics reported to the MGA are presented in a consistent format. In 
turn, the ministry reviews the reports, confirms their acceptance and produces 
a summary report that it submits to the UN Statistics Division according to a 


predefined schedule. 


Data collection and analysis at the ministry level 


Twelve of 23 government ministries are responsible for collecting data used to 
measure the SDG indicators. A ministry may be responsible for one or several 
SDGs, or it may only support one of several indicators associated with a given 
SDG. The ministries may use one or more of the following methods to collect 
data and produce statistics. 


Survey data 


Survey data are collected through longitudinal (repeated observations of the 
same variables over short or long periods of time) or one-time surveys using 
questionnaires or interviews. Some are large, such as the census; others are 
small, such as household surveys. In some cases, ministries have designed 
entirely new surveys to meet the requirements of a specific SDG. 

Surveys are generally designed and administered by research divisions in 
ministries. Typically, data are collected on survey forms by mail or distributed 
by contract survey staff to a sample of a target population. In a few cases, 
data are submitted online. The data then are transferred to coding sheets and 
input digitally to a raw data file. Several process files may be produced as the 
data analysis moves through various stages. Where the data contain personal 
information, anonymised versions may be created. 

The resulting statistics are formatted into tables and embedded in various 
reports for distribution to a wide range of audiences in paper form or, in a 
few cases, in digital form via a ministry website. In some cases, especially for 
longitudinal survey results, the data file might be input to a database of data 
files from previous surveys. A customised report, together with a copy of the 
master data file produced as a result of the analysis, is forwarded to the NBS, 
which produces a standardised report containing the statistics and submits it to 
the MGA to report on progress towards meeting specific SDGs. 

Records documenting decisions and actions relating to planning, designing 
and conducting surveys may be in various forms. These include emails, paper- 
based correspondence and reports about a given survey; process and master 
files created as a result of the survey; survey documentation, such as completed 
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coding sheets, survey design reports and descriptions of the methodology; and 
records describing the business context for planning, designing and carrying 
out the survey. Together, these records, when well-managed, provide evidence 
that can substantiate the integrity and trustworthiness of the data and statistics 
used to measure relevant SDG indicators. 

Examples of SDG indicators supported by survey data are: 


1.4.1 


Proportion of population living in households with access to basic services 
5.1.1 


Legal frameworks are in place, or not in place, to promote, enforce and 
monitor equality and non-discrimination on the basis of sex 


5.2.2 


Proportion of women and girls aged 15 years and older subjected to 
sexual violence by persons other than an intimate partner in the previous 
12 months, by age and place of occurrence 

6.1.1 


Proportion of population using safely managed drinking water services 
10.1.1 


Growth rates of household expenditure or income per capita among the 
bottom 40 per cent of the population and the total population 
11.1.1 


Proportion of urban population living in slums, informal settlements or 
inadequate housing 


16.6.2 


Proportion of population satisfied with their last experience of public 
services 


16.7.2 


Proportion of population who believe decision-making is inclusive and 
responsive, by sex, age, disability and population group 


Registration and administrative data 


This type of data results from administrative activities, such as personnel 
and finance or operational registration activities, such as licensing. Personnel 
and finance data tend to be generated in relation to ministry-wide standards 
and procedures or to workflows associated with hiring and retaining staff, 
processing expenditure and preparing budgets. Work processes established for 
registration activities, such as licensing, vary depending on the process, and 
most are well defined. For instance, in the case of a typical licensing process, 
licensing applications are received by the responsible ministry and reviewed for 
completeness and suitability; applicants are notified of whether or not they are 
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accepted, the information is processed and included in a database, and licences 
are issued to applicants. 

Records documenting these processes may be in multiple forms. For instance, 
records documenting a licensing process might include emails, paper-based 
correspondence and reports about a given application for a licence; completed 
application forms; copies of notifications; completed data conversion forms 
or logs documenting entry of the data into a database; review and analysis 
documentation (to verify qualification for a licence); copies of approval 
and notification documents; and reports documenting review and renewal 
actions. Together these records provide evidence that verifies the integrity and 
trustworthiness of the data and statistics used to measure relevant SDG indicators. 

Examples of SDGs supported by registration and/or administrative data are: 


2.3.1 


Volume of production per labour unit by classes of farming/pastoral/for- 
estry enterprise size 


3.6.1 


Death rate due to road traffic injuries 
5.5.2 


Proportion of women in managerial positions 


8.1.1 


Annual growth rate of real GDP per capita 
9.1.2 


Passenger and freight volumes, by mode of transport 
12.4.2 


Hazardous waste generated per capita and proportion of hazardous waste 
treated, by type of treatment 
16.1.1 


Number of victims of intentional homicide per 100,000 population, by 
sex and age 
17.1.1 


Total government revenue as a proportion of GDP, by source 


Scientific data 


These include instrument readings measuring natural or physical phenomena, 
such as weather (for example, temperature, rainfall), geology (for example soil 
composition, erosion) and hydrology (for example, water levels, pollutants). Data 
generated from instruments are stored within the instrument or transmitted. to 
receivers that store the data separately. In the case of weather data, for instance, 
readings are made ona regular basis from instruments located around the country. 
‘These are transmitted to a satellite, which transmits the data to ground stations 
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supported by computers that automatically convert the readings and merge them 
in a master database holding not only the readings but also the processed data 
that underpins weather reports. There is very little human intervention. 

To take another example, water acidity measurements are taken by staff 
and volunteers for the natural resources ministry using instruments that take 
water quality readings, including acidity levels, on an annual basis in selected 
areas of the country. These are recorded on coding sheets, submitted to the 
ministry, converted to digital form, analysed, and used to produce a wide range 
of statistics including average marine acidity statistics used to measure SDG 
indicator 14.3.1. Some of the statistics also are combined with land use data 
to measure the impact of agricultural land use on the levels of water pollution. 

Again, records documenting these processes may be in multiple forms. 
From the water quality example, these might include emails, paper-based 
correspondence and reports about a given water quality activity; completed 
water quality measurement logs; completed data input forms; data verification 
logs; extract files (data files created from the master database); and report files 
describing statistics resulting from analysis of the data. Documentation on 
planning, designing and operating the water quality measurement process, the 
database, the programme administering the process and the database all form 
part of the documentary trail. 

Examples of SDGs supported by scientific data are: 


2.4.1 

Proportion of agricultural area under productive and sustainable agriculture 
6.4.2 

Level of water stress: freshwater withdrawal as proportion of available fresh- 
water resources 

14.3.1 

Average marine acidity (pH) measured at agreed suite of representative 
sampling stations 

15.1.1 

Forest area as a proportion of total land area 


Data and records issues at the ministry level’ 


The findings that follow are based on interviews with selected staff and on-site 
observations in the 12 ministries responsible for measuring the SDGs. Quotes 
from some of those interviewed for the study are included to illustrate the 
practical issues involved in measuring the SDG indicators reliably using official 
data and statistics. 


7 Information for this section was inspired by M. Jerven’s Poor Numbers: How We Are Misled 
by African Development Statistics and What to Do About It (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University 
Press, 2013). 
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In general, ministry staff tend not to recognise the need to build a 
documentary trail to support the processes of collecting and processing data 
and producing statistics. Often, they are unaware of: 


e the kinds of records that need to be in place 

e how the records can be related to one another 

e where and how they should be organised and stored 
e how ongoing accessibility should be managed. 


In most of the ministries responsible for conducting longitudinal or one-time 
surveys, data files are not well described; documentation on data structures, 
coding and formats are fragmented; and data verification and quality control 
procedures are weak and often non-existent. Little care has been taken to 
ensure that a documentary trail is in place to provide evidence of how surveys 
are designed and conducted, how data are collected and processed and how 
statistics are produced. 


Manager in a research division: 

The ministry wants us to document our surveys, but I don’t know what 
this means. The minister was worried about a sensitive data file that 

had errors and we couldn’ explain where the errors came from. It’s not 
because of us in the Research Division. We've tried to follow some data 
management standards and survey guides we found online. Now the 
ministry says we need to document things like why the surveys were done 
and how they were managed. That information is mostly with other people 
in emails and memos that I don’t see. Action officers in other divisions 
have that information on their desktops. 


Large operational databases in the participating ministries tend to be well- 
managed, but data extracted from the databases to measure SDG indicators 
are often poorly documented. Records documenting data extraction tend 
to be fragmented or non-existent, and procedures for managing the data 
after they are extracted and used are generally poorly defined. In some cases, 
the lack of metadata makes it hard to understand the relationship between 
the extracted data and the source data in the database. Without records 
documenting changes made to the structure of the extracted data or to the 
definition of key fields, it is often difficult to know to what extent statistics 
are inaccurate or misleading. 


Manager, IT division: 

We had a senior managers’ meeting, and someone said we should store all 
our data with an outside service bureau that has better storage conditions 
than we do. Other managers agreed and said storing in the ‘cloud’ was the 
answer to storing the government’ data. But it’s too risky. We don't know 
if it’s secure. I think we must keep our data inhouse. Anyway, we would 
still have data quality issues. Storing outside is not the answer. 
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In a number of ministries, staff managing large databases are being asked to 
generate statistics to support measuring the SDGs. This is a new task, and many 
staff do not have the expertise needed to document the processes generating the 
statistics or to ensure quality control. 


Database manager: 

Senior management asked me to get statistics from our immigration 
database. I was told to send them to the NBS because they needed them 
for the SDG indicators. I can write a program to extract the data in a 
report, but I was told I needed to produce the statistics according to 
industry standards. I don’t know what that means. What are the right 
industry standards? I’ve talked to other IT managers, but no one seems to 
know anything about industry standards. We need training. 


Given the need for rigorous standards for collecting and analysing scientific 
data, the quality of the documentary trail is somewhat better than for 
administrative and survey data. However, data reliability is undermined 
by the failure to keep records of changes in the instruments used to make 
scientific measurements, by changes in sampling methods or by failure to 
update metadata schema. 


Staff member, environmental monitoring division, environment 
ministry: 

We monitor marine acidity at stations along the coast and take manual 
samples. But we don’t have trained staff to take samples, and equipment 
has been stolen from some sites. At others it has broken down. How are we 
supposed to generate good statistics? The ministry still wants us to use the 
data we have for the SDG indicator 14.3.1 — that’s the one about marine 
acidity. I’ve told the minister that our data are not good enough to do the 
analysis, but he wants us to try anyway. 


Several of the surveys used to measure the SDG indicators lack sufficient 
documentation about the metadata schema supporting the surveys. There 
are inadequate definitions of key terms, which has led to confusion when 
interpreting some of the statistics generated from the surveys. 


Official in the social development ministry: 

The labour ministry uses a different definition of ‘employment status’ from 
us. I think we should include more people, like part-time street traders 
and part-time farmers, even children. How can we report statistics for 
employment if we are using different definitions? I’ve searched in our files 
to find out why we use our definition, but I can’t find any records. Maybe 
there are no records. I’ve asked the labour ministry where their definition 
comes from, and sent reminders, but I haven't had a reply. 


Problems in finding, retrieving and understanding data held in older data files 
for trend analysis purposes are hindering the government’s ability to regularly 
measure SDG indicators. 
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Official, agriculture ministry: 

The chairman of one of our farmers’ association asked us for data on crop 
production. He wanted the information for his members so that they 
could look at trends. He also asked the NBS, but we can’t find any data 
files earlier than four years ago. We don’t have any record of where the data 
files are stored, and all the staff that were involved have left. 


Metadata describing the context for many data and statistical files tend to be 
incomplete. This makes the analysis of trends very difficult and it also makes it 
difficult to respond to access to information requests or court challenges. 


Government lawyer: 

NOPA, that’s the National Oil Producers’ Association, says the 
government has sent the UN incorrect statistics. This is in connection 
with SDG 7 on energy. They've asked the government to provide the 
documentation on how the statistics were produced, but we can't find the 
records. We've asked the records office and the action officers involved 
but no one can find anything. To be honest, I’m not even sure the 
methodology was properly documented. 


Many organisational units across government are involved in developing 
statistics that support the SDG indicators. Multiple organisations may be 
involved in developing any given SDG indicator, from the initial planning for 
a survey or the extraction of data from a database, to the final submission of 
the statistics to the UN Statistics Division. In many ministries, it is practically 
impossible to bring together the complete story of measuring an indicator 
because each unit takes its own approach to capturing and classifying the 
records documenting its activities. 


Official, labour ministry: 

We've had a big problem with statistics for the SDGs initiative. We receive 
data from two other ministries and merge them with our own data to 
produce the statistics. Now there is an expert looking at how we produce 
the statistics. We gave him copies of the records we send to the NBS. He 
says the records are not good enough to document the processes in the 
other two ministries. The quality of the data can’t be trusted. He’s right. 
We cant match their data to the records we keep, so the statistics can't be 
trusted. 


When one organisational unit passes data to another unit, if the units take 
different approaches to capturing and managing records documenting the 
processes they follow, it can be challenging if not impossible to bring together 
the complete story of how the indicators are measured. 

Assistant secretary, social development ministry: 

Our Research and Statistics Division (R&S) has complained that its 

statistics have been altered. R&S sent the statistics to our Communications 


Division for submission to the NBS and somehow the statistics were 
changed. The NBS sent the statistics on to the MGA. The ministry was 
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supposed to send the statistics to the UN for SDG indicator 10.1.1, but 
that hasn't happened because we don’t know why or how the statistics were 
altered. I'm trying to sort things out and get to the bottom of this, but no 
one seems to be able to find any record of why the statistics were changed. 


Most ministries have assigned accountability internally for producing statistics 
to support the SDGs. However, often no one is accountable for classifying 
records that should document processes for collecting and analysing data 
and producing statistics or for ensuring that they are complete and accessible 
through time. Changes in methodology (for instance, in the sample size) and 
in definitions of key concepts (for instance the target object being measured) 
tend not to be well-documented. In a few ministries with long involvement 
in generating statistics there is documentation on survey methodologies 
(such as coding schemes and analytical techniques) and on conducting 
surveys (data verification checks, evaluations and audits) somewhere in the 
ministry, such as in the library. Even in these cases, however, there is seldom 
a link to the records, such as emails and correspondence, that document the 
conduct of the survey itself. As a result, the quality and completeness of the 
documentary trail for individual surveys and for the survey programme varies 
considerably. 

Records management programmes do not exist in most ministries. The one 
exception is the Ministry of Health, which has a small records management 
unit with responsibility for managing all of the ministry's records and ensuring 
that they are accessible through time. Unfortunately, the unit does not yet 
support the Health Statistics Division, which is responsible for generating 
statistics measuring several SDG indicators. The staff are on their own in 
managing records documenting their surveys. 

Records manager, health ministry: 

I only have three staff and none of us have professional qualifications. We 
have some training, but it only covers paper records. We keep asking for 
professional training or training in electronic records management. We 
see other people going for training, but not us. The ministry think we are 
here to manage the paper files and that’s our job, but I can’t deal with the 


records of the Health Statistics Division without more training. I don’t 
know anything about data files. 


The government of Patria does not have a digital preservation strategy. Most 
IT staff believe that digital preservation means storing data securely but don’t 
recognise the importance of managing the metadata that will make it possible 
to access and understand the data through time. Nor do they realise that there 
is a need to convert data to new formats that new software can read or to 
generate and maintain complete and accurate records documenting these 
changes. Many look to the NBS for direction and guidance, and some have 
suggested that it should become a centre of expertise or even a storage centre 
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for data files with long-term value. However, the Bureau lacks the necessary 
resources and expertise, as does the National Archives. 


Head of IT in a large ministry: 
I think our archiving strategy is sound; we back everything up on tape. 


Senior officials in several ministries suggested that some or all activities 
involved in producing statistics for measuring the SDG indicators should be 
outsourced. They feel that if the resources and expertise arent available in- 
house, outside service bureaus and contractors should fill the gap. Others argue 
that the government needs to control its own production processes, assess the 
quality of its own data and be able to prove that the statistics it provides to the 
UN Statistics Division can be trusted. In their view, most companies don’t have 
the necessary expertise in any case. 

Interviews in several ministries participating in the SDG indicators process 
revealed that sometimes the numbers are changed as the result of political 
pressure before statistics are provided to the NBS. This doesn’t seem to happen 
often, but when it does, it usually isn’t recorded. The combination of poor 
recordkeeping practices and corrupt actions on the part of government officials 
has undermined significantly the quality and trustworthiness of the statistics 
used to measure the SDGs. 


Data and records issues at the NBS 


The NBS maintains a large database that describes the demographic 
characteristics of the population, including sex, geographic location, education, 
employment status and income level. Many of the data are collected through 
the surveys managed by the NBS, with some provided by ministries based 
on their own surveys. In some cases, the NBS amalgamates data provided by 
several ministries to generate statistics on cross-cutting topics. In these cases, 
data submitted by the ministries are converted to formats and structures that 
can be matched with specific sets of demographic data from the demographic 
database and matched with other survey data files. 

Regardless of their source, data held in the NBS are used to produce statistics 
that are then incorporated into report files and submitted to the MGA before 
being transmitted to the UN Statistics Division. The reports are in both digital 
and hard-copy form. Hard-copy reports are held in filing cabinets managed 
by the administrative assistant in the office of the director responsible for the 
demographic database. Digital versions of the report, together with any master 
data files, are held in the data library ‘forever’ and managed by the head of 
the IT area. Copies of the data from the ministries are also maintained in the 
library but disposed of after five years on the assumption that if the files are 
needed, they can be accessed through the respective ministries. 
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Statisticians and IT staff in the NBS understand the importance of providing 
quality data to support the SDGs. However, the lack of resources and of a 
records management infrastructure make it difficult to document processes for 
collecting and processing data and producing statistics. This, in turn, makes it 
hard to ensure that data and statistics are of high enough quality and integrity 
to be used effectively. 

Records documenting the design of the demographic database and the 
management of the data (data collection, processing, analysis and reporting) 
are poorly maintained, and there are no documentation standards. 


Staff member, socio-economic statistics division, NBS: 

Three ministries send us data for indicator 8.1.1. We convert the 
metadata to a standard format before we merge it with the census data. 
If we didn’t convert the metadata to a common standard, it wouldn't 
match up. The problem is there are so many differences in the data, like 
spellings and names, that the statistics we produce are not very reliable. 
Also, the ministries are always changing their staff and how they do 
things. 


The NBS assumes that ministries are submitting data files and statistics of 
appropriate quality and integrity. 


Staff member, socio-economic statistics division, NBS: 

We sent some incorrect data to the MGA for indicator 2.3.1, but it was 
not our fault. The ministry said we must check the data before sending 
them, but it’s the ministries’ responsibility to check their own data. It’s not 
our job. Even if it was, we don’t have the documentation to verify the data. 
I am not sure if even the ministries have the documentation. 


Sometimes the documentary trail is broken when statistical files are transferred 
from ministries to the NBS. Each participating ministry uses its own 
classification standards, which makes it difficult to get a complete picture of 
any given survey/data collection and analysis activity. The lack of evidence of 
the quality and integrity of statistics increases the risk that they could be flawed. 


Senior official at MGA: 

Some months ago, the environment ministry changed its definition of 
hazardous waste to make it wider. This meant that they had to make 
changes to their surveys and databases, and the way they produce statistics. 
Now the environment ministry has found out that the NBS has not been 
using the new definition in its reports for the UN. We have not been able 
to find any records about why the NBS is not using the new definition and 
none of the staff can explain it. We dont know how this affects the data 
used to measure SDG indicator 12.4.2 and the related indicators. 


Although the professional staff responsible for the demographic database are 
concerned about preserving the data, they do not feel equipped to tackle this 
complex issue. 
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Manager of the household surveys division: 

Tve read all of the literature and I think I know how I would go about 
developing a digital preservation strategy, but I don’t have the resources. 

I have too many other problems to address, and, in any event, the data and 
their supporting documentation are in a mess. 


There tend not to be formal retention and disposition schedules. 


Staff member, the socio-economic statistics division: 

I am worried about our policy for deleting data. The last director general 
made up rules for how long we keep data in our division. We are supposed 
to keep anonymised master files and summarised versions forever. But 
input and process files must be deleted one year after we create the 

master files. I don’t know why he came up with this idea. Ive raised it at 
management meetings and asked if we can look at it again. If we don’t 
keep the raw data, how can we demonstrate how we measured the SDG 
indicators, especially over time? It worries me. 
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Implications of the failure to establish a management 
framework 


The implications of these issues for the government's inability to achieve the 


SDGs are: 


poorly managed records make it hard to verify the quality and integrity 
of data generated to measure SDG indicators; this will undermine the 
government’ efforts to report on progress to the UN and jeopardise its 
ability to make good use of the findings 

data can be flawed, but without a reliable documentary trail to reveal 
the flaw, it can go unrecognised. Without records as evidence, the 
government will find it difficult to demonstrate the data’s integrity or to 
trace where a flaw occurred 

flawed data from one source could skew the statistics provided to the 
MGA, even when the quality of the data from all other sources can be 
proven by the existence of properly managed records. This could lead 
to flawed statistics being inadvertently provided to the UN Statistics 
Division by the MGA 

the government could waste resources taking action to implement SDG 
findings based on data that lacks integrity 

the quality of data collected through time may be eroded as more 
and more flawed data join the database. This could have significant 
consequences for the quality of the data and statistics used to measure 
SDG indicators in the future 
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e the loss of credibility due to flawed data could bring the quality of 
other data into question, which could be problematic without records 
to prove the quality of the processes followed 

e in addition to the implications for measuring the SDG indicators and 
implementing the SDGs themselves, the impact of poor recordkeeping 
is likely to affect the government’s ability to carry out its mandated 
responsibilities 

e individual rights can be compromised if individuals who provided data 
as part of a data collection activity (such as a survey) cannot be accessed, 
or if data or records documenting decisions about the collection and 
use of the data cannot be found 

e national economic interests could be threatened if government policy 
and direction are based on flawed data and statistics or if the level of 
quality and integrity cannot be confirmed. 


Strategies for sustainable solutions 


‘This section focuses on strategies for developing a comprehensive and sustainable 
framework for managing data, statistics and records. The issues identified in the 
previous sections reflect weaknesses in the overall framework for managing data, 
statistics and records. Just as there are frameworks for managing human and 
financial resources, this framework should provide an integrated combination of 
laws and policies, standards and practices, systems and technologies, and people, 
supported by management and governance structures. A focus on symptoms, 
without considering the broader causes, will result in fragmented and ineffective 
strategies and offer only short-term temporary solutions. Inevitably, there will 
be issues needing urgent and immediate attention, but the focus should be 
on establishing a comprehensive and sustainable framework for managing the 
completeness, authenticity and trustworthiness of data, statistics and records. 
The section is organised according to the components of the framework. 
The key issues and relevant strategies are described below for each component. 


Laws and policies 


Issues 


e there is no law requiring the government to set up a records management 
programme. The access to information law provides the right of access 
to a wide range of government records, but it does not require the 
government to ensure that its records are authentic, accurate, complete 
and accessible. The Privacy Act requires that personal information 
be protected and retention standards applied, but there is no public 
pressure for this to be enforced 
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apart from the Ministry of Health and the MGA, none of the ministries 
participating in measuring the SDGs, including the NBS, has a records 
management policy. At the health ministry, the policy focuses on 
managing paper records and does not yet address records in digital 
form. The policy for the MGA is limited to managing the paper records 
of the secretary and the executive committee 

there are some policies in place for managing data and statistics and 
conducting surveys, but they do not address the role of records in 
providing evidence to document survey and other data collection and 
processing activities. 


Strategies 


It is important that existing laws, such as a national archives act, data protection 


legislation, statistics act or other relevant legislation, should support the 


effective management of information needed to measure the SDGs and enable 


the government to achieve its operational and strategic goals and meet a wide 


range of accountability requirements, notably: 


ensure that the freedom of information or right to information law 
enables citizens to have the right of access to the data, statistics and 
records generated to support measuring the SDGs 

ensure that the Privacy Act gives citizens the right of access to their 
personal information as recorded in the data, statistics and records 
generated to support measuring the SDGs 

develop a government-wide policy on managing records as evidence 
that embraces data and statistics as high-quality sources of information 
for decision-making and for verifying the integrity of the processes 
involved 

strengthen policies for managing data and statistics to ensure that 
responsibility and accountability for documenting relevant processes 
are clearly defined and that there are provisions for managing data and 
statistics as part of the documentary trail of surveys and other data 
collection and analysis activities 

develop policies and guidance to protect personal information in 
relation to the data, statistics and records generated for measuring 
the SDGs 

ensure that in all contracts with private sector firms conducting surveys 
on behalf of the government, the contractor is obliged to document 
its activities, protect the data and statistics it generates, respect the 
government's ownership of the data and statistics, and transfer all data, 
statistics and supporting records to the government when the contract 
is completed. 
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Standards and practices 


Issues 


there is no guidance on how to document processes for collecting and 
processing data and producing statistics. Ministries establish their own 
practices for creating and managing documentary trails, which often 
are not complete, accurate and authentic. Variations in how these 
processes are designed and managed makes it difficult to establish 
standard approaches to documenting them 

the NBS follows standards for managing survey documentation, such 
as code books and survey methodology documentation, but generally 
these standards and practices are not in place in the ministries. Even 
when survey documentation standards are applied, there is no way to 
link the documentation to the records, which are often in the form 
of emails and attachments that document decisions and actions about 
the management of the survey itself. Establishing a complete and 
comprehensive documentary record of the survey is impossible 
procedures are not in place for converting and sharing data across ministry 
boundaries. Achieving interoperability when there are multiple recording 
formats and diverse technologies is virtually impossible. For instance, the 
NBS must convert data and statistics it receives from ministries in order 
to provide statistics to the MGA in a standard format. There has been 
little effort to document these conversion activities, which means that 
flaws in the data that emerge at this stage are difficult to trace 

retention standards for data and statistics are rarely in place, and even 
when they have been assigned, they are not consistent across the data, 
statistics and records associated with a given process. Final statistical data 
files may be kept ‘forever’, but records documenting the circumstances 
of their creation may be destroyed much earlier. Digital preservation 
presents a huge challenge for any organisation, but it is possible to take 
preliminary steps, such as researching possible strategies, and assessing 
needs. At present, there is little evidence that this is happening 
especially when several ministries are involved and records documenting 
a given process are in multiple forms, the difficulties of bringing together 
the complete story, make it nearly impossible to establish a digital 
preservation plan covering all the records associated with the process. 


Strategies 


develop criteria for identifying records that should be in place to 
document processes for collecting and processing data and producing 
statistics 
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develop procedures to ensure that records documenting data and 
statistics activities are captured, managed and integrated with 
procedures for conducting surveys, analysing data, merging data and 
reporting statistics 

develop metadata standards and guidance for managing individual 
processes, linking records, data and statistics, and accessing data, 
statistics and records within and across processes and different media 
establish retention and disposition standards and guidance for all forms 
of records that document collecting and processing data and producing 
statistics 

monitor and draw from international work on digital preservation 
strategies and implementation plans for the long-term accessibility and 
integrity of data, statistics and records. 


Systems and technologies 


Issues 


technologies for managing data and statistics are usually specific to the 
unit responsible and the kinds of data being managed. For instance, 
the technology for managing data in a database may be different from 
technologies for extracting data from the database and processing them 
as statistics to support SDGs. Once the statistics are passed to the NBS 
for further processing, other technologies may be used. Documenting 
the changes that take place from one technology environment to 
another is a significant challenge 

custom-designed databases are in place for managing survey 
documentation, but technologies have yet to be developed to manage 
the records of decisions and actions taken regarding surveys or other 
data collection activities. Nor are there systems for tracking how data are 
collected and processed and how statistics are produced. Records generated 
by these activities are not being identified, classified and managed. 


Strategies 


use generally accepted IT project management standards to plan, design, 
test, implement and maintain systems for managing the authenticity, 
integrity and continued accessibility of statistics, data files and records 
across space and through time 

use internationally approved standards to develop functional 
requirements for managing statistics, data files and records and 
incorporate them into the requirements for designing IT systems 
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develop audit and evaluation tools for assessing the quality and integrity 
of data, statistics and records supporting the SDGs; integrate them into 
standards and practices for systems and into management audits and 
evaluations. 


People 


Issues 


the NBS has some staff with professional expertise in managing data 
and statistics, but they do not have the records management expertise 
needed to manage records documenting the processes that generate 
data and statistics. Few people in ministries have this expertise. Records 
management staff in some ministries, such as the health ministry and 
the MGA, are generally only responsible for paper records. The NBS 
recently introduced a training programme for ministry staff responsible 
for collecting and processing data and producing statistics to support 
the SDGs. This will help, but at present there are no training materials 
on managing records in relation to data and statistics 

in some ministries there is a wide gulf between those responsible for 
technical aspects of the data (such as IT), and those responsible 
for processes that generate the data, statistics and records (such as 
programme managers); often each assumes that the other is looking 
after the requirement. This gap has serious consequences for the 
integrity and quality of data and statistics. 


Strategies 


define the work involved in managing data, statistics and records used 
to support measuring the SDGs 

define competencies associated with the work 

design and implement appropriate training programmes 

design and implement appropriate recruitment programmes 

enhance tools and techniques for measuring performance so that 
competencies for managing data, statistics and records can be assessed 
establish programmes for allocating staff with the required expertise 
between ministries to fill competency gaps 

establish partnerships, including with organisations outside of the 
government, to pool human and financial resources for developing the 
framework 

work with relevant university programmes to enhance existing courses 
or develop new ones to address the management of data, statistics and 
records. 
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Management and governance 


Issues 


although there are accountability frameworks for managing personnel 
and finance, they have not been introduced for managing records 
documenting how data are collected and processed and statistics are 
produced. Accountability has not been assigned for ensuring that a 
complete and accurate documentary trail is in place. Audit units in 
ministries measuring the SDGs don't yet cover this issue in management 
and systems audits. 


Strategies 


establish accountability and assign roles and responsibilities? for staff at 
all levels to ensure the quality and integrity of data and statistics used to 
measure the SDGs 

establish an authority at a senior level of government with responsibility 
for ensuring that records are managed to support high-quality data and 
statistics across government. 


Awareness 


Issues 


8 


some senior managers are beginning to recognise the importance of 
preserving data files and statistics, but few understand the crucial role 
that records play. Records documenting processes by which data files 
were created and used and documenting the data files themselves, such 
as coding schemes and storage formats, must be preserved if the data 
files are to be accessed in the future 

through time, as the demand for historical data to analyse trends grows, 
this lack of awareness will have greater implications. Few recognise that 
the issue needs to be addressed now, rather than in the future, when data 
files generated early in the SDG initiative may already be inaccessible. 
The initiative, which asks governments to measure indicators over a 
15-year period, is bringing the issue into sharp focus 

few citizens are aware of their rights in relation to data collected about 
them in connection with the SDGs, and few have challenged the way 
the data are used. Government ministries have not yet felt the pressure to 


It is important to note the difference between accountability and responsibility: accountability 
is always upward żo someone; responsibility is for something (to be done). 
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ensure the completeness and accuracy of the data, statistics and records 
for which they are responsible. However, there is growing citizen concern 
about these issues and growing awareness of the government’s inability 
to manage the personal information it holds, especially in digital form. 


Strategies 


e ensure that senior managers responsible for programmes and processes 
supporting measuring the SDGs are aware of key concepts, issues, 
implications and possible strategies 

e develop tools and techniques for enhancing awareness, for instance 
briefings and brochures for relevant staff at all levels 

e incorporate these tools and techniques in training and awareness 
programmes, including orientation programmes for staff, management 
seminars and workshops. 


The Ministry of Public Administration (which manages the civil service) could 
be an appropriate agency to take the lead in establishing a framework to address 
the quality and integrity of the data, statistics and records used to measure the 
SDGs and, at a more general level, to support the requirements of government 
programmes for authentic, complete, accurate and relevant data, statistics and 
records for decision-making and accountability. 


Implementing the strategies 


Capacity levels to guide the way forward 


A roadmap, in the form of capacity levels, will enable the government to move 
incrementally through defined stages to build the capacity needed to manage 
data, statistics and records in line with available resources. Five capacity levels 
are described below, the fifth level being an ideal state for a country that wants 
to ensure that data, statistics and records used to measure the SDG indicators 
are of a high enough quality to measure and implement the goals. For most 
organisations, achieving Level 5 or even Level 4 will be challenging. 

The levels reflect diminishing degrees of risk, with Level 1 representing the 
highest risk of loss and inaccuracy and Level 5 being the least risk. They also 
reflect increasing levels of sophistication in terms of the way data, statistics 
and records can be used to support implementation of the SDGs and, more 
broadly, the government’s operational and strategic goals. The roadmap for 
moving forward will support an objective and systematic approach. Examples 
are included in the maturity level descriptions, drawn from the targets and 
indicators supporting SDG 5: 
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e SDG 5: achieve gender equality and empower all women and girls 

e SDG target 5.5: ensure women’s full and effective participation and 
equal opportunities for leadership at all levels of decision-making in 
political, economic and public life 

e SDG indicator 5.5.2: proportion of women in managerial positions. 


Level 1: poor-quality data, statistics and records undermine SDG 
implementation 


The organisation produces statistics to measure the SDGs, but they are 
unreliable. Professionals responsible for data, statistics and records lack the 
knowledge and skills needed to develop a reliable framework of policies, 
standards, practices and systems. 


Example 


Annual labour force data is collected through survey forms sent to companies 
across the country. Data are collected and analysed, and the resulting statistics 
serve multiple purposes, including measuring the proportion of women in 
management positions in support of SDG 5. The lack of metadata standards 
and the absence of records documenting how data were collected and processed 
and the statistics produced makes it impossible to relate statistics from year 
to year. Data files from previous years are poorly organised and documented, 
so records of decisions, including changes in survey design, data-processing 
methods and data formats are fragmented and scattered in multiple locations. 
The implications will not be known for some time, but without a reliable 
evidence base or the expertise to prove the trustworthiness of the data, the 
annual statistics cannot be relied upon as an accurate measure of SDG 
indicator 5.5.2. 


Level 2: data, statistics and records enable basic SDG measurement 


A framework of laws, policies, standards, procedures and people is in place to 
ensure that data and statistics are gathered and analysed to measure the SDGs. 
Managers are generally aware of their responsibility for ensuring that data 
files and statistics, with their supporting documentation, are stored properly. 
However, the framework is not applied universally, with some managers 
providing poorly documented data and statistics. There are no standards for 
documenting surveys and other data-gathering and analysis activities, nor 
have policies been developed for managing the records that should document 
processes for collecting and processing data and producing statistics. Records 
and data management professionals do not have the expertise needed to manage 
the interrelationships among data, statistics and records, especially those that 
need to be preserved through time. 
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Example 


Annual labour force data, including data extracted from the labour force 
database to produce statistics for measuring SDG indicator 5.5.2, are collected 
and processed based on approved standards and procedures. However, emails, 
reports, logs and other records documenting the design and conduct of the 
survey, including changes in survey methodology, cannot be related to records 
documenting processes for extracting and analysing data and producing 
statistics. Records management professionals in the Labour Force Statistics 
Division responsible for measuring SDG 5.5.2 do not have the expertise 
needed to ensure that records, data and statistics are managed as a whole. The 
lack of a digital preservation strategy increases the likelihood that trend data 
needed to measure SDG 5 from now until 2030 will not survive. 

Level 3: the quality of data, statistics and records makes it possible to 
measure SDGs effectively and supports government programme activities 


Data, statistics and records generated to measure SDGs are managed through 
a comprehensive framework of policies, standards and practices, systems and 
technologies, and qualified people. Records management staff work effectively 
with data management and other professional staff to ensure that requirements 
for identifying, describing, classifying, protecting and retaining data, statistics 
and records are integrated in the design of processes for collecting data and 
producing and using statistics. Managers know that they are responsible for 
ensuring that the data, statistics and records generated are authentic, reliable, 
accessible and understandable and can be retrieved when needed. Professional 
staff apply clear, consistent standards and practices. However, preservation is 
not addressed adequately; retention requirements have not been established, 
metadata standards for data, statistics and records have not been developed, 
and preservation standards, procedures and technologies are not in place. 


Example 


All processes for generating statistics to measure SDG 5 are supported by the 
same framework of policies, standards and practices, systems and technologies, 
and people. For instance, data, statistics and records generated to measure SDG 
indicator 5.2 (the proportion of women in management positions) are well 
described, organised and managed to provide a comprehensive documentary 
trail of evidence. The statistics can be trusted because the comprehensive 
management framework itself can be trusted. Unfortunately, the lack of a digital 
preservation strategy means that while statistics measuring the participation of 
women in management positions can be compared for the past two years, the 
government cannot ensure the integrity of the statistics over the 15-year life of 
the SDG initiative. 
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Level 4: well-managed data, statistics and records make it possible to 
measure SDG implementation effectively and consistently through time; 
data and statistics are of high enough quality and integrity to support 
government programme activities at the strategic level 


Data, statistics and records generated to measure the SDG indicators can be 
reliably merged or combined with other data sources to support programme 
activities, including those supporting the organisation’s strategic goals. 
Organisation-wide policies and standards are in place to protect records 
of decisions, and accountability requirements, for instance under access 
to information legislation, are supported by consistently applied records 
management policies and standards. Trends can be analysed through 
time, and comparisons can be made from year to year because changes to 
formats, coding schemes and data collection and analysis methods are well- 
documented. Preservation standards ensure that data, statistics and records are 
stored properly and migrated to take account of changes in technology. The 
preservation programme ensures continued accessibility and authenticity of 
data, statistics and records through time. 


Example 


Gender equality is a government strategic priority. Labour force data used to 
produce statistics for measuring the proportion of women in management 
positions (SDG 5) is being merged with statistics from the Ministry of Industry 
on female participation in various industry sectors to support the strategic goal. 
This is possible because of the way the data from both sources were formatted 
and described. The resulting database can be used to measure progress toward 
gender equality, while at the same time contributing to the statistics needed 
to measure SDG indicator 5.2. The comprehensive framework of policies, 
standards and assigned accountability ensures the integrity and trustworthiness 
of the data, statistics and records. A preservation programme dedicated to 
ensuring the authenticity and completeness of the increasing volumes of data 
and statistics makes it possible to perform complex analyses through time. 


Level 5: processes generating data, statistics and records, and the 
framework for managing them, are designed to make it possible to exploit 
data, statistics and records, including those measuring SDGs, in new and 
innovative ways 

Managers of SDG initiatives understand the benefits of sharing and exploiting 
data, statistics and records for stimulating innovative thinking on implementing 
the SDGs and achieving the operational goals of individual programme 
activities and the strategic goals of the organisation. Professional staff have 
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the knowledge and expertise needed to design comprehensive management 
frameworks covering multiple organisations and technology environments that 
encourage information in the data, statistics and records to be exploited to the 
greatest possible extent. 


Example 


Employment data from several large private enterprises have been merged 
with the government’s labour force data and employment data to create a 
government-industry database. The complex interjurisdictional processes 
are well-documented, data are well-managed, and the statistics produced 
from the database can be trusted because the management framework can 
be trusted. Staff have the confidence to look for new and innovative ways 
to exploit the data, even as its volume and complexity grows. Innovative 
and advanced technologies are applied, and information is published in new 
forms to meet the needs of a wide range of individuals and groups and to give 
citizens access regardless of location. A wide range of statistical products serve 
multiple purposes, including not only the measurement of SDG 5 but also 
the management of the government’s commitments in support of the Open 
Government Partnership's agenda on gender equality. 


First steps 


Rather than trying to work on everything at once, it is suggested that the 
government should start by identifying and defining solutions for a few 
processes where weak management of data, statistics and records has significant 
implications for achieving the SDGs. This experience will then inform the 
development of the framework. 


Identify a leader and assemble a team 


Given the MGA’s leading role in the SDG initiative, a senior official in the 
ministry should oversee the initiative. This person should have a background in 
data management, statistics, information technology or records management, 
the capacity to bridge these disciplines and the ability to communicate with a 
variety of stakeholders, including senior management. 

A steering committee should be appointed, made up of representatives from 
government programmes supporting the SDGs as well as programmes where 
the quality and integrity of data, statistics and records is particularly important. 
Specialists in managing data, statistics, records and information technology, 
as well as legal experts and auditors, should also be included. The committee 
should help select the SDG processes to be covered, to identify issues and 
strategies, and to explore how to extend the results to other SDGs. 
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Some government officials have argued that attempting to build a 
comprehensive framework is creating a ‘mountain out of a mole hill’ and that 
the focus should be on addressing immediate issues associated with specific 
SDG initiatives. Others have realised that systemic issues need to be addressed 
across government as a whole. This tension between the need to address 
immediate and critical problems and the goal of developing comprehensive 
and sustainable solutions needs careful management. One way to address 
the tension is to focus on specific carefully identified processes in order to 
gain knowledge and skills that can be extended to other processes or used in 
developing a comprehensive management framework. 


Identify processes as examples 


For each of the three process types (survey, registration/administrative and 
scientific), identify one or two processes that present significant challenges 
for measuring one or more SDG indicators and for using data, statistics 
and records for operational and programme delivery. These are likely to be 
processes where undocumented flaws or inaccuracies in data, statistics and/or 
records have led to embarrassment, bad decisions about the use of government 
resources, missed opportunities or increased risk and costs. 


Describe the selected processes 


The description should cover the stages of generating the data, statistics and 
records and of managing a given process: 


e the stages of a survey process are likely to include planning and 
approving the survey, designing the survey methodology, designing 
the data collection tools and techniques (such as survey forms), testing 
the survey methodology, conducting the survey, analysing the results, 
reporting the findings and reviewing how the survey was conducted 

e in the case of a registration/administration process, the stages are likely 
to reflect the stages of the systems development life cycle, including 
planning the system, defining functional requirements, designing the 
system and database, testing the design, implementing the system and 
the database, maintaining the system and database, and evaluating the 
extent to which the system and database follow the stated requirements 

e in the case of a scientific process the stages would include planning the 
project, assessing data collection methods and technologies, designing 
the process, testing data collection and measurement tools, procedures, 
analytical techniques and statistical reporting methods, implementing 
and maintaining the process, and reviewing/evaluating the project. 


It should be possible to identify the data, statistics and records created at each 
stage. The aim is not to describe every single stage and every piece of data 
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and statistics and every record for a given process but to identify key stages of 
the process and the associated data, statistics and records that are significant 
in terms of measuring an SDG and providing a complete and authentic 
documentary trail of the process. 

Finally, the overall framework for managing both the process and the data, 
statistics and records should be reviewed. Policies and standards are particularly 
important, as is the governance structure (who is accountable to whom for 
what). This will provide a template for analysing the quality and integrity of the 
process itself and the data, statistics and records it generates. 


Identify issues and implications 


It should then be possible to analyse the issues, distinguish between symptoms 
and causes and identify solutions. For instance, a poorly documented data 
file input to a set of statistics that turned out to be flawed is a symptom. The 
cause was the failure to establish metadata and documentation standards at 
the planning and design stages of the process and to assign accountability for 
implementing them as part of the management framework for the process. In 
identifying the issues, it is important to distinguish between immediate issues 
particular to measuring a given SDG indicator and issues related to the broader 
management framework for the organisation as a whole. 

Finally, issues should be explained in a way that programme managers 
responsible for generating SDG statistics can understand. A key idea that 
should be reinforced continually is that where data, statistics and records are 
flawed, where their accuracy cannot be established and where they are lost or 
destroyed, the credibility of the manager responsible for the data, statistics and 
records will be undermined irrevocably. By extension, society’s trust that the 
government is capable of carrying out its obligations, including achieving the 
SDGs, will be eroded significantly. 


Develop strategies for resolving issues 


Understanding where symptoms and causes are located on the roadmap 
and how they relate to one another will be helpful in developing integrated 
strategies within the context of the overall management framework. Most of 
the strategies should focus on the planning and design stages of the survey, 
system or other data collection and analysis activity when the steps in the 
strategy can be integrated more easily and more cost-effectively. For instance, 
the need to develop and apply enhanced metadata standards and procedures 
for enabling data, statistics and records to be related to one another should 
be acknowledged and addressed at the planning stage with subsequent stages 
incorporating the testing, implementation and assessment of the standards 
and procedures themselves. This approach to developing and implementing 
strategies can be applied to any process, from small one-time surveys to large 
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IT systems supporting continuously updated databases from which data and 
statistics supporting SDGs are extracted. 


Apply the experience to other processes and to the framework for managing 
data/statistics/records 


The approach should result in strategies that can be applied to all processes, 
not just for those measuring the SDGs but for any process supporting the 
governments programmes and services where data, statistics and records 
essential to decision-making and the ability to meet accountability requirements 
are being placed at risk. In parallel and over the longer term, the results will 
be invaluable in developing a comprehensive, policy-driven standards-based 
framework for managing data, statistics and records, regardless of the process 
or business function. 

Ultimately the goal is to build a comprehensive management framework to 
cover all government programmes and services and to allow the government 
to demonstrate that the data, statistics and records it generates can be trusted. 
The outcome should be that the government is able to demonstrate, through 
the availability of complete, accurate and relevant data, statistics and records, 
a high level of credibility, both to Patrian people and to international partners, 
investors, development agencies and other international organisations, 
including the United Nations. 
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The United Nations Sustainable 
Development Goals initiative has the 
potential to set the direction for a 
future world that works for everyone. 
The 17 goals build on the successes of 
the Millennium Development Goals, 
but also include new priority areas, 
such as climate change, economic 
inequality, innovation, sustainable 
consumption, peace and justice. 


Each goal presents considerable 
challenges in terms of collecting and 
analysing relevant data and producing 
the statistics needed to measure 
progress. Ultimately, the quality of the 
data and statistics depends on the 
availability, completeness and integrity 
of the records that document them. 
Most governments in lower resourced 
countries do not yet have the systems 
and controls in place to produce 

high quality, reliable data, statistics 
and records, and it is questionable 
whether the quality and integrity of 
the available information is adequate 
to support meaningful decisions 

and to set direction for the future. 
There are substantial implications: 
where progress cannot be measured 
accurately because of inadequate 

or flawed statistics, the result can 

be misguided decisions, doubts 

about achievement of the goals and 
significant wasted resources. 


This book explores the substantial 
challenges for assembling reliable 
data, statistics and records to address 
pressing development challenges, 
particularly in Africa. Hopefully, by 
highlighting the enormous potential 
value of creating and using high 
quality data, statistics and records, and 
describing how this can be achieved, 
the book will contribute to effective 
global and national development 
strategies in the critical period to 2030. 


